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Or late years much has been said about the Fatherhood of 
God. Since F. D. Maurice and F. W. Robertson impressed 
their religious views on the English-speaking public, the doc- 
trine of the universal Fatherhood of God, and the corresponding 
doctrine of the universal sonship of men, have been proclaimed 
as a new, or rediscovered, truth of the gospel of Christ. Dr. 
Watson, in his readable book Zhe Mind of the Master, says: ‘Two 
finds have been made within recent years: the divine Father- 
hood and the kingdom of God” (p. 318). 

If so important a truth has hitherto been lost, and has now 
been brought to light, it is certainly something to be profoundly 
grateful for. But the manner in which the alleged discovery is 
proclaimed cannot but provoke the inquiry, whether the novelty 
of it has not after all been too much magnified ; or, in case there 
is any novelty about it, whether the novelty is an improvement. 
In some quarters it seems to be thought that, in the department 
of philosophical or theological thought, a proposition should be 
esteemed in proportion to its newness, just as dry-goods dealers 
evidently expect to attract customers by advertising an article 
as the “latest novelty.” 

That God has been conceived as a Father throughout the 
course of Christian history is a truth so patent that no one 
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would think of denying it. The Lord’s Prayer, repeated over 
and over in private and in public ever since our Saviour first 
taught it, would, even if there were nothing else, have been 
enough to make it impossible for the conception to become 
obsolete. What possibility, then, it may be asked, is there of 
any new discovery in regard to this feature of Christian 
thought? The answer which most readily occurs is that the 
application of the name “Father” to God is now made wni- 
versal, instead of being limited, as in the Old Testament, to 
the Jewish people, or, as in Christian theology, to the regen- 
erate, or the elect. And then the correlative conception is 
emphasized, that a// men, and not merely some men, are the 
children of God. 

But after all this does not fully answer the question. For in 
some sense the universal Fatherhood of God has certainly been 
a general tenetof the Christian church from the beginning. The 
first article in the Apostles’ Creed designates God as “the 
Father almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” The appellation 
is quite general, connecting God the Father, not with any partic- 
ular part of the human race, but with the whole universe, 
“Father” and “Maker” being apparently used as” synonymous. 
Bishop Pearson, commenting on this, says: ‘‘Wherever God 
hath been acknowledged, he hath been understood and wor- 
shiped as a Father; the very heathen poets so describe their 
gods; and their vulgar names did carry father in them, as the 
most popular and universal notion.” Some thirty years ago, 
after Dr. Candlish, in his Cunningham Lectures, had advocated 
the proposition that God’s Fatherhood, according to reason and 
Scripture, can be properly predicated only of his relation to 
Christ and Christians, Professor Crawford, of Edinburgh, 
published an elaborate reply, at the opening of which he 
remarks: “The prevalent opinion of the Christian church has 
ever been that all mankind may be held to be the children of 
God—as deriving their existence from him—as created after 
his likeness—as still retaining some traces of his image, though 
grievously defaced and distorted by the fall—and as largely 
partaking of his providential care and bounty. I am not aware, 
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indeed, that this general Fatherhood of God has ever hitherto 
been formally controverted.” 

So then, according to these weighty authorities, the doctrine 
of the universal Fatherhood of God has until recent times never 
been questioned, whereas Dr. Watson assures us that it is only 
within recent times that the doctrine has been discovered! The 
apparently irreconcilable contradiction between these two posi- 
tions can be at all relieved only by a closer consideration of the 
definitions that have been given to the term in question. Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, in his book The Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology, speaking of Dr. Crawford’s definition of the divine 
Fatherhood, says that ‘all that we have is a figurative and 
euphonious way of describing creation and providence” (p. 
445). Dr. Fairbairn argues that God is Father, not in a merely 
figurative, but in a real sense. ‘‘ Fatherhood,” he says, ‘did not 
come through creation, but rather creation because of Father- 
hood. The essential love out of which creation issued deter- 
mined the standing of the created before the Creator and the 
relation of the Creator to the created. Where love is causal it 
is paternal” (zdzd.). So then the question is settled by a new 
definition of fatherhood. Heretofore the general opinion has 
been that a father in the strict sense is a male human being who 
has begotten a child. A man is not a father till the child has 
come into existence. And so far as paternal love forms an ele- 
ment of paternity, it, too, is not developed till after the child is 
born. But Dr. Fairbairn turns the thing end for end. Paternity 
and paternal love, according to him, precede and produce the 
child. Applied to human relations the proposition amounts to 
this: A man is a father as soon as he forms the intention of 
begetting children. And that which causes him to form the 
intention is his love for the as yet non-existent children! Such 
talk, seriously uttered with reference to the human relation of 
father and child, would be called balderdash. But uttered with 
reference to God’s relation to men it undoubtedly has to many 
ears the sound of great profundity. Yet, as a definition of 
fatherhood in general, if there is any validity in it, it ought to 
be applicable to human paternity. For surely the original 
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conception of paternity came from the human relation of men to 
their offspring. This is real paternity. But Dr. Fairbairn, in 
order to prove that God is literally, and not merely in a figura- 
tive sense, a Father to men, invents such a definition of father- 
hood that if we accept it we must conclude that nobody but 
God has ever been a father! That makes the demonstration 
easy ; but it also makes it worthless. 

Whether it is true that God created because he loved, it is 
not necessary to decide. There is no biblical warrant for the 
notion; but there may bea truth init. Be that as it may, it 
makes no difference with the question before us. No one 
doubts the fact of the divine love as exercised toward men after 
they have been created. And because God has made men, and 
cherishes for them a love like that of a father for his children, 
he may be fitly called their Father. This designation, however, 
is inadequate. God may be called a Father, but he is more than 
that. Many other names, borrowed from human or physical 
relations, are used to describe the indescribable majesty and 
love of God. They all serve a purpose; but all together fall far 
short of the end of telling what God is in himself or to his crea- 
tures. When, now, it is attempted to make out that Fatherhood 
is the final and exhaustive idea of God, and when, in order to 
prove it, a definition of fatherhood is invented which contradicts 
the universal conception of what fatherhood is, one is tempted 
to ask, ‘Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge ?” 

The literal and proper sense of fatherhood, I repeat, must be 
found in the human relation of father and child. If anyone else 
is called father besides the male parent of a human child, the 
term is used in a derivative, tropical, or improper sense. It is 
quite admissible to call some venerable and beloved pastor 
“Father” So-and-so, or to call Washington the father of his 
country. It is perfectly intelligible when one speaks of a wish 
as being father to a thought. These and other applications 
of the term are figurative; they convey a meaning because 
in the relations here spoken of there is something analogous 
to the normal relation which subsists between a father and 
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child. But if anyone should undertake to find in some one 
of these derivative senses the primary and proper sense of the 
word, he would be only introducing obscurity and confusion. 
Now the application of the name “ Father” to the Supreme 
Being is a very natural one. But it is a secondary, derivative 
use of the term. When we call God our Father, the expression 
has a meaning only as some aspects of human fatherhood are 
presupposed and regarded as typical of God’s relation to men. 
In short, God is our Father in a figurative sense. The attempt 
to find the literal and essential meaning of fatherhood in God’s 
relation to us may present the appearance of profoundness, but 
it is a futile attempt; putting the figurative for the literal does 
not make it the literal. The tropical use of a word may be 
quite legitimate and even necessary ; but nevertheless it is indis- 
pensable to clearness of thought that the literal and the tropical 
senses of a word should not be confounded. 

There are three distinct senses in which God is called Father 
in the Scriptures. (1) He is in a very special sense called 
the Father of Jesus Christ. Whatever may be the meaning 
of the passages which speak of this relation, it is clear that 
there is something unique in it. No one else is son to God in 
the same sense in which Jesus is. He is she Son, as no one else 
is; and God is his Father, as he is Father to no one else. 
In speaking to his disciples he calls God “your Father ;” and 
in speaking of God he says ‘‘my Father;” but he never asso- 
ciates himself with his disciples, saying of God “our Father.” 
Even if we follow those who regard Jesus’ Sonship as beginning 
with his birth from Mary, still his Sonship is unique. But when 
we regard the Sonship as belonging to the eternal Logos, the 
Second Person of the Trinity, the uniqueness of his Sonship is 
much more marked. That isa relation which belongs to no one 
else. (2) Next, God is called Father of the redeemed, or the 
regenerate, as distinguished from men in general. In this sense 
of the word Christ calls God the Father of his followers; and 
Paul says (Rom. 8: 15) that Christians have received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby they cry ‘‘ Abba, Father.” No one ques- 
tions the fact of this special application of the name “ Father” 
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to Christians. °(3) Finally, God is called Father of men in 
general. In this case the appellation is derived from the uni- 
versal benevolence which God exercises toward his human 
creatures, made in his image. He loves as a good father loves, 
even when the persons loved do not exercise filial love in return. 

So far there seems to be nothing respecting which there need 
be any serious disagreement. And one may well wonder why - 
there should have been so much parade made over the alleged 
discovery of the divine Fatherhood. So far as the two first 
mentioned applications of the name “ Father” are concerned, 
there is certainly no material difference of opinion among ordi- 
nary Christians. It is with reference to the third particular — 
the universal Fatherhood of God—that credit is claimed for 
the school of Maurice. Even here, however, as we have seen, 
no real discovery has been made. God created men and exer- 
cises toward them love and guardian care. Therefore he may 
appropriately be called the Father of all men, since there is an 
obvious analogy between his relation to men and that of a man 
to the children whom he has procreated and whom he loves and 
cherishes. The disagreement, so far as there is any, relates not 
so much to the Fatherhood of God as to the correlative doctrine 
of the sonship of men. Are all men the children of God in the 
same sense in which God is the Father of all men? If God is 
the Father of men in a Zteral sense, then of course men are his 
children in a literal sense. But if God is the Father of men in 
a figurative sense—so called because he resembles a normal 
father in his relation to his children— it does not follow that all 
men are equally the children of God. In order to be such they 
must resemble, in their relation to God, normal children in rela- 
tion to a literal father. If mere creation constitutes God our 
Father, then of course the matter is settled—all men are his 
children. But those whose views we are considering are not 
satisfied with this solution of the matter. Dr. Watson, though 
he does not seem to adopt Dr. Fairbairn’s conception, yet says: 
‘‘When Jesus speaks of Fatherhood, it is almost a stupidity to 
explain that he is not thinking of any physical relation—the 
‘offspring’ of the heathen poets, and that Father is not a 
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synonym for Creator” (p. 262). ‘The bond between’son and 
father in the spiritual world is ethical,” he says. “Jesus rested 
his own Sonship on community of character” (ibid.). Here then 
it is distinctly asserted that the biblical conception of Father- 
hood has nothing to do with physical relationship, and that 
sonship means ethical community of character. And it seems 
inevitable to conclude, since this community of character is not 
a general fact, as between God and men, that men generally are 
not children of God. But instead of taking this logical step, 
Dr. Watson goes on to remark that, while the bond between 
Father and Son in the Trinity is perfect, “it is only a suggestion 
between a sinner and God” —a “capability,” a “possibility.” 
But if sonship consists in community of character, then there is 
no sonship until there zs community of character. To say that 
all men are children of God because there is in them the fos- 
sibility of becoming such is like saying that a rough block of 
marble is a bust of Shakespeare because such a bust may be 
chiseled out of it. 

And yet it is insisted that it is an almost brand-new discovery 
of recent times that all men are by natural birth children of God. 
When clearness of thought is attempted, however, it is admitted 
that sonship means spiritual likeness to God, that men by natural 
birth do not possess this ethical oneness with God, and that con- 
sequently they are not actually, but only potentially, children of 
God. But did anyone ever deny that? Mr. F. W. Robertson, 
however, in his sermons on Baptism, says that this rite does not 
make men children of God, but proclaims them to be such. 
‘Man is God’s child,” he says, ‘‘and the sin of the man consists 
in perpetually living as if it were false.”” The confusion of 
thought here is similar to that which characterizes Dr. Watson’s 
remarks. What is meant by saying that men live as if their 
being children of God were a falsehood? It can mean nothing 
else than that their life is not the life of children of God. But 
if so, then what else is meant than that they are zof children of 
God? No, it will be rejoined, this is not meant; they ave chil- 
dren of God, but they are unfilial, apostate children. Indeed; 
but what does this mean? Apostasy implies a previous loyalty. 
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Is it meant that they have lapsed from a genuinely filial state 
into an unfilial one? that they were once normal children, but 
are now abnormal ones? No, this is not meant either. Well, 
then, is it meant that all men are made in the image of God, 
having a spiritual nature akin to the divine, and capable, though 
depraved, of fellowship with God? Probably this is not far from 
what is meant. But if it is, then there is nothing new in the 
doctrine ; it is old and trite. At the best, it can only be claimed 
that a new mame is given to a familiar truth. But that is a very 
different thing from the discovery of a new truth, or the redis- 
covery of a lost one. It may, or may not be, desirable to call all 
men children of God, in order to indicate that God loves all men 
and desires that none should perish, but that all should be born 
again and have eternal life. But this makes the question simply 
one of terminology. One person says: All men are sinners, 
but may decome children of God. The other says: All men are 
sinners, but nevertheless ave children of God; only they need to 
find out that they are children, and live as children should. 
At bottom there is no difference between the two positions. 
Both acknowledge that the natural man needs regeneration. 
Both hold that only when he is regenerated can he be called a 
child of God in the full sense. 

It is difficult, in view of this obvious state of the case, to 
understand why the doctrine of the universal sonship should be 
proclaimed with so much flourish. One writer’ insists that, 
unless man is by nature a child of God, he must be regarded as 
nothing but an animal. And Dr. Fairbairn (p. 446) declares: 
“It is the emptiest nominalism to speak of the adoption of a 
man who never was a son; for the term can denote nothing real. 
The legal fiction has a meaning and a use only where it repre- 
sents or pretends to represent something in the world of fact; 
but to speak of the ‘adoption’ of a creature who is in no respect 
a son is to use a term which is here without the saving virtue of 
sense.” Surely this isa case in which strong assertion takes the 
place of strong thought. Adoption, in the common legal sense, 
means the investing of a person with the status and privileges 

* Dr. G. A. GORDON, The Christ of Today, p. 80. 
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of sonship, who previously has not been a son of the person 
adopting him. If the meaning of the sentence just quoted is 
that the person adopted must have been a son, 7. ¢., the son of 
somebody, though not of the one adopting him (and it is difficult 
to find any other meaning in it), then it seems very much like a 
quibble. Inasmuch as ‘in the literal sense the person adopted is 
not a son of the person adopting until the adoption takes place, 
it certainly seems necessarily to follow that, when the figure of 
adoption is used of God in relation to men, the meaning must be 
that the state of sonship begins with the adoption. To say that so 
simple and incontrovertible a proposition as this is ‘without the 
saving virtue of sense” is more likely to betray the weakness 
of the argument in whose interest the assertion:is made than it 
is to frighten those whose views are thus denounced. 

But the doctrine of the universal sonship of men is heralded 
as not only a recent discovery, but also as being the real, though 
forgotten, doctrine of the New Testament, and especially of 
Jesus Christ. It is worth while, therefore, to take a survey of 
the teaching of the New Testament on the point in question, 
and see precisely what it is. Let us begin with the passages 
which speak of God as Father. And first, those which occur in 
the gospels. 

Here we may at the outset throw out of consideration all 
those passages in which God is called Father only in relation to 
Jesus Christ. There is no doubt that in some peculiar sense 
Jesus is called the Son of God, and that correspondingly God is 
called the Father of Jesus. Accordingly, when Jesus calls God 
‘my Father,” as he does in a large.proportion of the cases in 
which he speaks of God, we can draw no inference as to God’s 
Fatherhood in relation to menin general. The same is ordinarily 
to be said of the passages in which Christ speaks of God as 
“the Father;” e¢. g., John 5:20, “For the Father loveth the 
Son.” This phrase in the gospel of John is more frequent than 
“my Father,” but is synonymous with it. So also in Matt. 
11:27; 24:36; 28:32; Mark 13:32; Luke 10:22, the only 
instances in the other gospels. There are few cases in which 
the phrase ‘‘the Father” is not used in obvious reference to 
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Christ as Son. The most noteworthy case perhaps is John 
4:21-23. Here Jesus says to the Samaritan woman: ‘The hour 
cometh, when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father.” Here, and in the verse in which he 
describes what kind of worship ‘‘the Father” desires, the term 
is not by the connection limited, in its relation, to Christ as Son. 
The only question is, whether God is here designated as the 
universal Father, or whether he is called the Father especially 
of those who worship him. The context does not absolutely 
decide this point. It is a case on which we must look for light to 
the general usage of the New Testament and especially of Christ 
himself. There is no other instance in the gospels in which 
“the Father” can so plausibly be understood to have a univer- 
sal reference. Z£. g., when Philip (John 14:8) says, “Lord, 
show us the Father,” we observe that it immediately follows 
Christ’s statement, “If ye had known me ye would have known 
my Father also.”’ Philip’s ‘“‘the Father” is evidently the same 
as Christ’s ‘‘my Father.’’ 

We turn now to the passages in which God is directly called 
the Father of others than Jesus Christ. The most numerous of 
these are found in Matthew’s gospel, and here chiefly in the 
Sermon on the Mount. In this sermon Christ speaks sixteen 
times of God as the Father of those addressed. The question 
to be settled is how extensively the appellation is meant to be 
understood. It certainly cannot be taken for granted that Christ 
here means to assert the absolute universality of the Fatherhood 
of God. The sermon is said (Matt. 5:1) to have been addressed 
to Christ’s “disciples.” It is true we read that there were 
“multitudes” present; and at the close of the sermon it is said 
“the multitudes were astonished at his teaching; for he taught 
them as one having authority.” But this does not neutralize 
the explicit declaration that the sermon was addressed to the 
“disciples,” as distinguished from the “‘multitudes.”” A lawyer 
in a court-room addresses the jury. He is heard by the multitude 
who come as spectators. What he says to the jury cannot be 
understood as necessarily applicable to the general audience. 
If it is argued that, when Christ in addressing his disciples calls 
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God their Father, he must have been understood as implying that 
God was the Father of all men, this can be made out only when 
it is proved that the universal Fatherhood of God was already a 
familiar conception and belief of the Jews. But of this there 
is no evidence whatever. At the most they may have been 
accustomed to think of God as the Father of the Jews. In the 
Old Testament God is sometimes called the Father of his chosen 
people. But he is there nowhere called the Father of all man- 
kind. It is possible, then, that Christ’s hearers, when he spoke 
of God as Father, may have understood him to use the term in 
this Old Testament sense. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that they could have understood him to use it in a wider 
sense, unless he explicitly said that he so meant it. But he 
nowhere does so. 

The remaining passages in Matthew are 10:20; 13:43; 
18:14, and 23:9. Inthe first three the persons addressed are 
expressly said to be Christ’s disciples; and there is nothing in 
his use of the name “Father” to suggest that he means it to 
be understood in a general sense. But the passage 23:9 occurs 
in a discourse which is said (vs. 1) to have been addressed ‘to 
the multitudes and to the disciples’—a fact that is noted by 
Dr. Watson (p. 260), who, however, fails to note that it is the 
only instance of this sort. He observes concerning the passage: 
“This attempt to restrict the intention of Jesus [ with regard to 
the Fatherhood of God | is not of yesterday; it was the inven- 
tion of the Pharisees. They detected the universal note in 
Jesus’ teaching; they resented his unguarded charity.” Now it 
is true that in this discourse Jesus very severely denounces the 
Pharisees and Scribes. He earnestly warns his hearers—‘ the 
multitudes and his disciples”—not to do after the works of 
those teachers. It is to these hearers, not to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, that he says, ‘‘One is your Father, which is in 
heaven.” So then, if Dr. Watson is right in affirming that the 
great heresy of the Pharisees was the notion that they were 
sons of God while the publicans and sinners were not, Jesus here 
turns the tables, and excludes the Pharisees from the number of 
those to whom he said, ‘One is your Father.” We therefore 
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still fail to find an assertion of the universal Fatherhood of 
God. 

In the gospel of Mark there is only one instance in point 
(11:25); and here the address is said to be to the disciples of 
Jesus. In Luke the only cases are 6: 36; 11:2, 13; 12:30, 32; 
and here also the persons addressed are expressly said to be 
Jesus’ disciples. In John’s gospel there is only one instance in 
which the phrase “your Father”’ occurs, viz., 20:17, “I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father.’”’ And this is said to the 
apostles. So far, then, we find in Jesus’ language no unequivocal 
assertion that God is the Father of all men. 

We come to the same result when we examine the other books 
of the New Testament. The general fact is that, when God is 
called Father, it is with reference either to Christ in particular 
or to Christ’s disciples. When Paul in a benediction says, ‘‘ Grace 
to you and peace from God our Father,” the pronoun can legiti- 
mately be referred only to the person writing and the persons 
addressed. This observation applies to the larger number of cases 
in which Paul calls God “ Father.’”” There are a few passages in 
which God is called ‘‘ Father” in a somewhat more indefinite way. 
Thus, Eph. 2:18, Paul says, ‘Through him [ Christ ] we both 
have our access in one Spirit unto the Father.”’ But here Gentile 
and Jewish Christians are addressed; and there is no warrant for 
understanding ‘‘the Father” to mean the Father of all men. 
The same remark applies to 1 Cor.8:6; Eph. 5:20; 6:23; Col. 
1:12; 3:17; 1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Tim. 1:2; Titus 1:4; James 3: 
9; I Peter 1:2,17; 1 John 1:2, 3; 2:1, 13,15, 16, 22, 23, 24; 
3:1. With regard to these latter instances (in John’s epistle), 
it is perhaps more correct to suppose that, as in his gospel, John 
uses ‘‘ Father” as antithetic to Christ the Son. So 2 John, vss. 3, 4, 
9; Jude, vs. 1. There remain, however, one or two passages to 
be especially noted. In Eph. 4: 6we read, ‘One God and Father 
of all.” This expression in form comes nearer than most others 
in the Bible to an ascription of universal Fatherhood to God. 
But it is to be noticed that Paul is here expressly speaking of the 
body of Christ, which is said to have “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all,” so that the most obvious 
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reference of ‘all’ is to the members of the body of Christ. A 
more plausible proof text for the doctrine of the universal Father- 
hood of God is Eph. 3: 14, 15, “I bow my knees unto the Father, 
from whom every family [race, tribe | in heaven and on earth is 
named.” The interpretation is to some extent a matter of dis- 
pute. But it is clear, in the first place, that there is here a 
designed play on the words warjp and watpa; and, in the next 
place, it is nearly certain that the latter word (with waca) has a 
universal application. It can be supposed to be limited to the 
families of deevers in heaven and on earth; but the more obvious 
and probable meaning is that God is the Father of all the races 
of men. And accordingly we have here the clearest affirmation 
of the universal Fatherhood of God to be found in the New 
Testament. Yet it is to be noted that the ordinary conception 
of Fatherhood, as involving the new birth and adoption into the 
family of God, is not necessarily to be regarded as here excluded. 
In verse 6 Paul speaks of the Gentiles in general as “ fellow heirs, 
and fellow members of the body, and fellow partakers of the 
promise in Christ Jesus.” That is to say, they are spoken of as 
if all were already actually members of the body of Christ, 
although in point of fact only a few were. The language is ideal 
and proleptic; and so in 3:15 the Fatherhood of God may be 
described as universal in the same way— ideally, in the divine 
purpose of love, comprehending all races of men. So much at 
all events the passage does assert—that God is a universal 
Father in the sense that his paternal love embraces all his intelli- 
gent creatures. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews (12:9) there is a passage 
which has been adduced as an assertion of the general Father- 
hood of God: ‘We had the fathers of our flesh to chasten us, and 
we gave them reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjec- 
tion to the Father of spirits and live?” There is a plain antith- 
esis here between the human fathers and the heavenly Father. 
God is spoken of as related especially to our spiritual nature— 
possibly an allusion to Num. 16:22; 27:16, where Jehovah is 
called ‘the God of the spirits of all flesh.” The word “ Father”’ 
is naturally suggested in the Hebrews passage by the reference 
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to the human fathers; and when God is called Father of spirits, 
the term is perhaps most naturally understood as equivalent to 
Creator, as in Job 38: 28 we read, “ Hath the rain a father? or 
who hath begotten the drops of dew?” The Greek has the 
article, so that it reads, ‘‘ Father of the spirits ;” and it may be 
rendered (with R. V. marg.) ‘Father of our spirits.” That 
would eertainly best correspond with the antithetic expression, 
“fathers of our flesh.” In this case the name “ Father” would 
have a limited application. At the most the phrase in question 
does not very distinctly, though it possibly does vaguely, assert 
the universal Fatherhood of God. 

I am not aware that there are any other passages which have 
been adduced as proving the doctrine in question. It is notice- 
able that the clearest assertion of it is found in the epistles of 
Paul, not in the words of Christ. Christ nowhere, unless in the 
very doubtful passage, John 4: 21, 23, speaks of God as the uni- 
versal Father. When he is especially addressing the Pharisees, 
or those who are not in sympathy with him, he never calls God 
their Father. If the doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of God 
is so vital and fundamental as it is asserted to be, it is strange 
that Christ should not at least once have clearly affirmed it. 
But there is ot a solitary instance of the sort. Yet, in spite of this, 
Dr. Watson makes bold to say (p. 257): ‘When one passes from 
the gospels to the Psalms, he is struck by the absence of Father. 
When one returns, he is struck by its presence. The psalmist 
never said the word; Jesus never said anything else. With Jesus 
God and Father were identical. Fatherhood was not a side of 
Deity; it was the center.” When we consider that, apart from 
the Sermon on the Mount, there are only about half a dozen 
occasions on which Christ is said to have used the name “ Father” 
with reference to men, and then only with reference to his fol- 
lowers, we are able to judge how much weight is to be attached 
to these sweeping assertions. 

‘People with dogmatic ends to serve,’ says Dr. Watson, 
‘have striven to believe that Jesus reserved Father for the use 
of his disciples ; but an ingenuous person could hardly make the 
discovery in the gospels. One searches in vain to find that 
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Jesus had an esoteric word for his intimates, and an exoteric 
for the people, saying Father to John and Judge to the pub- 
licans” (p. 260). But such an assertion, unaccompanied by 
proof, can hardly be regarded as demonstrative, even when for- 
tified by an imputation of bad motives to those who take the 
other side. The question can be settled only by an inductive 
study of the biblical usage. The foregoing examination has 
shown pretty conclusively that Jesus did not indiscriminately 
call God the Father of all men. Dr. Watson makes only one 
attempt to prove his point by a specific quotation, that is, when 
he calls attention to the “ multitudes’’ who are associated with 
the “disciples” in Matt. 23:1. But a close view of the passage 
shows that Christ (in vss. 2-12) is addressing those who are 
assumed to be his followers: ‘One is your Teacher, and all ye 
are brethren.” The word ‘disciples’ undoubtedly means here, 
as it often does (¢. g., 10:1; 11: 1; 12:1), the twelve apostles, 
and the “multitude”? denotes the wider circle of Jesus’ dis- 
ciples. And in any case, as we have already seen, he expressly 
distinguishes his auditors from the Scribes and Pharisees, so that 
when he adds to the words quoted above, “And call no man 
your father on the earth, for one is your Father, which is in 
heaven,’’ we certainly cannot understand the Fatherhood as here 
declared to be universal. 

So then, when it is affirmed that ‘one searches in vain to 
find that Jesus had an esoteric word for his intimates and an 
exoteric for the people,” the reply is that one searches in vain 
for any proof of the opposite. But more than this: When it is 
intimated that Christ nowhere suggests that his application of 
the term ‘“ Father”’ is not as broad as the whole human race, it 
is sufficient to refer to John 8: 41, 42. Here we read that cer- 
tain of the Jews, in their dispute with Jesus, said to him, ‘‘We 
were not born of fornication; we have one Father, even God.” 
And what is Jesus’ reply? ‘If God were your Father ye would 
love me.” And in vs. 44 he adds, “ye are of your father the 
devil.” It would be difficult to find a more explicit declaration 
that God is mof the Father of all men than this. This passage 
shows that Jesus’ conception of the Fatherhood of God is an 
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ethical one. Those who are alienated from him have not God, 
but the devil, for their father. One unequivocal utterance like 
this throws a flood of light on the question before us. Hereis a 
distinct assertion that the Fatherhood of God ts not universal; and 
our Lord nowhere distinctly declares that it 1s universal. This is 
the simple fact, and one does not need to have any “dogmatic 
ends to serve’”’ in order to see it. 

Let us now examine the New Testament passages which 
speak of men as the sons, or children, of God. And first, the 
gospels. The first instance is Matt. 5:9, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers ; for they shall be called sons of God.” This cer- 
tainly does not apply to all men. Next, Matt. 5: 44, 45, “Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you; that ye 
may be the sons of your Father which is in heaven.” Here 
most emphatically sonship is made to consist in being like him 
who “maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good.” Christ 
does not say, ‘‘ Love your enemies, seeing you are sons of God,” 
but ‘‘in order that ye may decome | yévno6e| sons of your Father 
which is in heaven.’’ This passage shows that God may be 
called Father of one who is not, in the fullest sense at least, a 
child of God. Even though it may be urged that Christ is here 
speaking to his disciples, who are therefore conceived as already 
children of God, yet his language unmistakably represents them 
as not really, or not fully, children till they are like God. In 
the parable of the tares (Matt. 13: 36-42) Christ distinguishes 
between ‘the sons of the kingdom” and ‘the sons of the evil 
one.” This is not exactly an instance of men being called sons of 
God; but it is virtually that, and at any rate the application of 
the term is not universal. In Luke 6: 35 we read, “Love your 
enemies and do them good, and lend, never despairing; and 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most 
High.” This is parallel with Matt. 5: 45, and like that passage 
makes sonship consist in ethical likeness to God. In Luke 
20: 35, 36 Christ says that “they that are accounted worthy to 
attain to that world and the resurrection from the dead... . 
are sons of God, being sons of the resurrection.” Here again 
the designation is a limited one. These are all of the recorded 
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instances of Christ’s use of the phrase in question. The other 
passages in the gospels bearing on the point before us are the 
following: In John 11:52 it is said of Caiaphas’ words, that 
they involved a prophecy that Christ would “gather together 
into one all the children of God that are scattered abroad.” 
Here, too, the application of the designation is obviously a 
restricted one. More important is John 1: 12, where it is said: 
‘But as many as received him, to them gave he the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe on his name.” 
This is explicit as an assertion that the sonship is constituted by 
faith. Those that receive Christ and believe on him have the 
right to decome children of God. It is almost amusing to find 
Mr. Robertson (Sermons, second series, p. 87) referring to this 
passage as evidence that all men are by nature children of God. 
He repeatedly declares that every man is a son of God; but he 
adds, ‘‘To be a son of God is one thing; to know that you are, 
and call him Father, is another—and that is regeneration.” 
According to this, however, John ought to have written, “As 
many as received him, to them gave he the right to learn that 
they have always been children of God.” 

There is, so far as I know, only one other passage in the 
gospels which has been appealed to in proof of the doctrine of 
the general sonship of men. It is Luke 3: 38, where, at the 
close of the genealogy of Jesus, it is said of Adam that he was 
“the son of God.” But obviously this passage fails to accom-. 
plish the purpose in question. It simply affirms that, whereas 
the other men mentioned had been procreated by a human 
father, Adam, having no human father, was created by God. 
That Adam is called son is simply enough explained by the nat- 
ural desire of the writer to complete the genealogy by the use of 
the same form of expression which had been used all along 
before. But even if we give the greatest possible weight to the 
phraseology of the verse, it asserts only that Adam was the son 
of God, and cannot be pressed to involve the doctrine that all 
men are. 

The gospels, therefore, and particularly the words of Christ, 
as recorded there, present not a single declaration to the effect 
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that all men are children of God. Wherever the conception is 
found, it clearly and unmistakably is limited to a portion of man- 
kind. If now we turn to the other books, the result will be 
esseritially the same. In Rom. 8:14 Paul says, “As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God.” In the 
next verse this is called ‘the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.” Here, as in vss. 16 and 19, it is manifest that 
Paul is speaking of the regenerate. In 9:8 he is still more 
explicit: “It is not the children of the flesh that are children of 
God, but the children of the promise are reckoned for a seed.” 
In 2 Cor. 6:18 Paul quotes from the Old Testament, ‘‘Come out 
from among them . . . . and touch no unclean thing; and I 
will receive you, and will be to you a Father, and ye shall be to 
me sons and daughters.” Here again the application is a lim- 
ited one; and equally so in the similar quotation found in Rom. 
9:26. In Gal. 3:26 we read, ‘For ye are all sons of God, 
through faith in Christ Jesus”—a declaration addressed to 
Christians and descriptive only of Christians. The same is to 
be said of Gal. 4: 5-7 and Eph. 1:5, where again Christians are 
said to be adopted as sons—a conception which implies a pre- 
vious state that was not sonship. The same remark applies to 
Eph. 5:1; Phil. 2:15; Heb. 2:10, 13, 14, and 12: 5-8. In 1 
John 3:1 the apostle says, ‘Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed on us, that we should be called the chil- 
dren of God; and such we are.”’ And in vs. 2 he adds, “‘ Behold, 
now are we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest 
what we shall be.” The same expression occurs in 5: 2, 
“Hereby know we that we love the children of God, when we 
love God, and do his commandments.” It is obvious that, as 
the epistle is addressed to Christians, the appellation ‘children 
of God”’ is intended to be applied to them. It is surprising that 
the statement, ‘‘Now are we children of God,’’ could ever be 
quoted, as it has been, to prove that according to John all men 
are by nature God’s children. The most superficial reading of 
the epistle is enough to show that John means by the “children 
of God” the same that is meant by “the begotten of God”’ of 
whom he speaks in 2:29; 3:9; 4:7; 5:1, 4, 18, and of whom 
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he affirms that they do not, and even cannot, sin. It certainly 
requires a powerful imagination to suppose that “is affirmation 
is made of mankind in general. If there were still the shadow 
of a doubt as to the limitation of the term “children of God” 
to the regenerate, it would have to disappear when one reads 
3:10, “In this the children of God are manifest, and the chil- 
dren of the devil: whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
God.” John, then, it seems, conceives men to be divided into 
two classes—the children of God and the children of the devil— 
precisely as we have seen that Jesus himself did in his dispute 
with the Jews, John 8:42, 44. There remains but one more 
passage in the New Testament, so far as I know, in which the 
children of God are spoken of, viz., Rev. 21:7; and here, too, 
they are sharply distinguished from the wicked. 

There is, however, a passage in Paul’s address at Athens 
(Acts 17:28, 29) which has been cited as teaching that all men 
are the children of God. Paul quotes the poet Aratus as saying 
of God, “ For we are also his offspring.”” And then he adds, 
“Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and device of man.”’ Although the word “sons” or “children” 
is not used, yet this proposition, endorsed by the apostle, affirms 
a certain kinship as subsisting between God and man—a con- 
ception similar to that of man made in the image of God. To 
be sure, Paul here seems to be speaking of a “ physical relation — 
the ‘offspring’ of the heathen poets,” of which Dr. Watson 
affirms that it is almost a stupidity to explain that Jesus is not 
thinking when he speaks of Fatherhood. This may be so; but 
it remains true that, if we are to find the doctrine of the univer- 
sal sonship of men taught in the New Testament, we must find it 
in this utterance of Paul; for it appears, as the result of an 
exhaustive examination of the passages in point, that the doctrine 
can by no stretch of honest and intelligent exegesis be possibly 
found anywhere else. Accordingly it turns out that here, too, as 
in reference to the universal divine Fatherhood, it is not Christ, as 
is so often and emphatically asserted, who champions the doctrine; 
it is found, if found at all, only in the teachings of the apostle. 
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This survey of the passages treating of the sonship of men 
is, as might have been anticipated, even more decisive than the 
examination of the passages in which God is called Father. 
God can more appropriately be compared to a good father than 
mankind as a whole to good children. He realizes the highest 
ideal of fatherly tenderness and love; men in general do not 
realize the ideal of filial devotion. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that we have found a few passages in which the universal 
Fatherhood of God seems to be asserted or implied ; it is almost 
surprising that such passages are so few. But those which 
speak of men as the children of God, without an exception, 
clearly and unequivocally limit the application of it to a part of 
the human race. And, contrary to the representation which has 
been persistently made, this limitation is made by no one else 
so emphatically and unmistakably as by Jesus Christ himself. 

But some persons may at this point object that, in the sur- 
vey of the scriptural teaching on the matter in question, I have 
forgotten the most important item of biblical evidence bearing on 
the Fatherhood of God, viz., the parable of the prodigal son. 
No, I have not forgotten it; and I also do not forget that it is 
almost the only dependence of those who undertake to prove 
that in the Bible all men, whatever their character may be, are 
called children of God. But I furthermore remember the good 
old maxim, that a parable must not be made to run on all fours. 
It would indeed be a singular thing if Jesus had intended by a 
parable to contradict or correct what he had said in his more 
direct teaching. Just what the interpretation and application of 
a parable should be depends on the light which comes from the 
ordinary and more doctrinal utterances, not vice versa. 

Now, that the parable in question was designed to convey a 
lesson concerning the attitude of God towards men, no one 
doubts. But we give it this application because of the general 
drift of Jesus’ positive teachings ; the parable itself makes no such 
application of itself. It immediately follows the parables about 
the lost sheep and the lost piece of money. And the occasion 
of giving them is explained by the statement, “And both the 
Pharisees and the Scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth 
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sinners and eateth with them.” There can be no doubt that the 
three parables all had one purpose, viz., to rebuke the unchari- 
tableness and narrow-mindedness of the objectors. Christ aimed 
to teach the all-comprehensive love of God, and to lift his 
hearers above the notion that the divine favor is limited to the 
Jews as a race, or, among the Jews themselves, to a chosen few. 
Especially did he aim to expose the haughty self-righteousness 
of the Pharisees, just as he did by the parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican (Luke 18:9-14). This, now, being granted, it 
may be said, If it is conceded that the father in the parable 
represents God, does not that prove that God is the universal 
Father, and that all men are his children? Not at all, unless, 
reasoning in the same way, we are to infer from the first parable 
that God is a real shepherd to all men, and that all men are lit- 
eral sheep. God is indeed called a shepherd in the Old Testa- 
ment; and everyone feels the beauty and pertinency of the 
designation. But if, on the strength of this parable, one should 
undertake to derive a doctrine of the essential shepherdhood of 
God and the essential sheephood of men, we should begin to 
inquire into his sanity. Still worse would be the case, if, in 
interpreting the second parable, one should infer the essential 
womanhood of God and the essential coinhood of man. In the 
third parable Jesus, instead of illustrating his doctrine by a shep- 
herd and sheep, or by a woman and her coins, tells a story in 
which a father and a son figure as the leading characters. The 
same truth is taught as before. But why must we insist on doing 
here what, in the other two cases, would be impossible and 
absurd? Precisely the same lesson might have been taught by 
a story of a wife deserting her husband and afterwards returning 
in penitence and being graciously received back by her husband. 
But we should not therefore conclude that husbandhood is ‘the 
final idea’”’ of God, or wifehood that of men. Yet such a con- 
clusion would be as legitimate as to infer from the parable of the 
prodigal son that God is literally the father of all men, and that 
all men are literally the children of God. If there are elsewhere 
express declarations of the alleged real Fatherhood of God, well 
and good; but a parable can be made to furnish neither proof 
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nor disproof of it. Such literalness of interpretation would at 
once defeat itself. If, because the prodigal is called a son, we 
must say that all men are children of God, then the question 
arises, whom the elder son in the parable represents. He was a 
son, surely, as much as the younger one was. By what right is 
the younger son made to stand for all mankind, leaving nobody 
for the elder son to stand for? And if by some device we can 
divide the world into the two classes represented by the two sons, 
we should still have the “citizens” whose swine the prodigal son 
tended, the ‘“‘friends’’ of the elder son, and the “servants” of 
the father, to say nothing of the swine themselves and the fatted 
calf. Whom do they stand for? According to the literalness 
of interpretation, which forgets that in an extended parable 
much is to be regarded as only the costume of the story, and 
insists that the son, or the sons, of the parable must represent 
all men as being sons of God, it would follow that, since these 
other personages in the parable are not sons of the old man, and 
yet must stand for certain classes of mankind, God is after all 
father only to some men, but not to all! And so the very doc- 
trine which the parable has been supposed to teach turns aut to 
be contradicted by it. 

We need not for a moment deny that there is a peculiar fit- 
ness in likening God to a father. The figure is a natural one; 
but still it is a figure, just as when God is called shepherd, hus- 
band, rock, or shield. What needs to be resolutely protested 
against is the attempt to treat a figure as if it were not a figure 
—the attempt to make out that, while the other names applied to 
God are to be understood as figurative, #his one of father is to 
be taken as literal, and as embodying a profound metaphysical 
truth concerning the relation of God to men. It is inferred from 
it that man is ‘‘ consubstantiated with God.”’ We are told that 
man by nature sustains an ‘‘indestructible filial relation to the 
Infinite,” and that the consciousness of this relation “is the con- 
dition without which an appreciation of Christian morality is not 
even possible.” This means that sonship to God is for every 
man a literal fact, an inalienable connection with God, which 
must be described by the term “sonship,” and can be expressed 
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by no other. A metaphysical dogma is deduced from a figure 
of speech; and then it is insisted that this dogma can be rejected 
only at the peril of making the natural man a mere animal, and 
shutting out from him the possibility of ever becoming anything 
else ! 

The foregoing discussion has indicated what the general fact 
is as to the scriptural doctrine concerning the Fatherhood of 
God. With hardly an exception the term “ Father” is applied 
to God only with reference to those who in a special sense are 
represented as his people. In the Old Testament God is often 
spoken of as a Father to the Jewish people. In the New Testa- 
ment he is called the Father of those who are united by faith to 
his Son Jesus Christ. As Abraham is called ‘the father of all 
them that believe” (Rom. 4:11), so God, in a still higher sense, 
is the Father of the faithful. And as Christ said to the unbeliev- 
ing Jews that they were not Abraham’s children, because they 
did not the works of Abraham (John 8:39), so he told them 
that they were not the children of God, because they did not 
love him whom God had sent (vs. 42). Sonship, according to 
the uniform teaching of Christ and his apostles, consists in a 
spiritual kinship with God, which begins, not with the natural 
birth, but with the new, the supernatural, birth. “Except a man 
be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God” (John 3:3). 
It is those who love their enemies who Jdecome the sons of the 
heavenly Father (Matt. 5:45). “As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God” (Rom. 8:14). Now, 
however, we are told that this consistent representation of Christ 
and the writers of the New Testament must be abandoned, and 
that we must substitute for it the doctrine that all men, whether 
regenerated or not, are the children of God. And this we are 
required to do on the ground of a certain interpretation of one 
parable—an interpretation which conflicts with the teaching of 
Christ everywhere else, as well as with the teachings of his 
apostles. Instead of interpreting the parable in accordance with 
the plainer and unmistakable purport of all the rest of the New 
Testament, we are actually told that everything in the New Tes- 
tament which conflicts, or seems to conflict, with the doctrine of 
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the universal Fatherhood of God and the universal sonship of 
men must be interpreted, or corrected, according to the alleged 
meaning of this parable ! 

The conclusion of the whole matter is not hardto find. God 
being the Maker and Benefactor of men, he may fitly be likened 
to a father, and be called the Father of all men. The Bible 
lends some countenance to this wide application of the term, 
though its ordinary use of the appellation is a restricted one. 
If, then, God may properly be called the Father of all, it 
seems natural and fitting that all men should be called children 
of God. And, properly understood, there can be no objection 
to this. As the objects of God’s creation, benefaction, and love, 
all men sustain a relation to God analogous to that of children 
to a father. Even without positive biblical warrant, such a 
usage would be justifiable. It must, however, be insisted that it 
is not the biblical usage. Nowhere, unless in one somewhat 
questionable passage, are men in general called inthe Bible chil- 
dren of God. The allegation that this universal sonship of men 
is a biblical doctrine recently discovered, or rediscovered, is 
utterly baseless. And when, on the strength of this alleged 
discovery, the Fatherhood of God and the sonship of men, 
instead of being taken as figurative designations of a relation 
between God and men which has always been known and recog- 
nized, are set up as exact scientific statements of a profound 
ontological truth concerning man and God which can be 
expressed in no other way—then it is proper to enter an 
emphatic protest in the name of clear thought and sound exegesis. 
What there is true in the doctrine is not new; and what there is 
new in it is not true. 








THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE QUARTO- 
DECIMANS. 


By JAMES DRUMMOND, 
Oxford. 


THE principal purpose of this article is to examine an argu- 
ment which was at one time advanced as a conclusive demon- 
stration that the fourth gospel could not have proceeded from 
the apostle John, which is now abandoned as delusive even by 
some of those who reject the Johannine authorship, but which Dr. 
Martineau has pressed with undoubting confidence in his recent 
work, Zhe Seat of Authority in Religion. His judgment gives a 
new vitality and interest to the question, which more than justi- 
fies a full examination of the evidence. The attractiveness of 
the subject, moreover, is by no means confined to its bearing on 
the gospel, but extends to the history of an ancient controversy 
and the growth of discipline in the church, so that the historian 
and antiquarian as well as the critic may find something con- 
genial in its treatment. 

The argument, as it affects the gospel, may be stated as fol- 
lows: The synoptic gospels contain the primitive apostolic tra- 
dition, and they concur in the statement that Jesus partook of 
the regular Jewish passover on the evening of the fourteenth of 
Nisan (that is according to our mode of reckoning days, for 
with the Jews the evening was the beginning of the fifteenth), 
and consequently represent the crucifixion as taking place after 
the passover had been eaten. The fourth gospel, on the other 
hand, places the last supper on the evening of the thirteenth, 
and the crucifixion on the fourteenth, before the passover was 
eaten. We believe that, though the question is open to argu- 
ment, this is probably a correct view of the facts; but it is 
important to remember in the present discussion that the altered 
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entirely escape the notice of the casual reader, and have to be 
gathered from detached texts, to which, whether reasonably or 
not, different interpretations have been given.* It might be 
urged, at this point, that as the last gospel is at variance with 
the primitive apostolic tradition, and as John was one of the two 
disciples who were sent to prepare for the passover,” the claim of 
Johannine authorship becomes quite inadmissible. This, how- 
ever, is only a particular instance of the larger argument founded 
on the unhistorical character of the work, and it is one of the 
instances in which the accuracy of the fourth gospel may be 
most plausibly defended. The present contention is of a differ- 
ent kind. The churches of the province of Asia, and some of 
the adjoining districts, celebrated Easter on the fourteenth day 
of the month at the time when the Jews kept the passover, and in 
defense of this custom they appealed to an ancient usage which 
had been sanctioned by the apostle John. It is maintained that 
this celebration must have been an annual commemoration of 
the Lord’s Supper; that therefore John must have placed the 
last supper on the fourteenth, and cannot be the author of the 
gospel. If these points could be all established, the argument 
would certainly seem to be conclusive. A curious modification, 
however, which makes the argument much less telling, is intro- 
duced when it is denied that John was ever in Asia Minor at all, 
for then the Asiatic usage is severed from all connection with 
him, and he may have written the gospel which opposed that 
usage. The only thing that can be said in this case is that the 
gospel, being in conflict with the practice of the Asiatic 
churches, cannot have been received by them as a work of the 
apostle’s. This last position has not, outside of the present 
argument, a particle of evidence; but if it could be established, 
the reply might fairly be made that they rejected it on dogmatic 

*It would require a separate paper to discuss the various opinions which have 
been held both in ancient and modern times in regard to the precise historical facts, 
and in regard to the meaning of the gospel narratives and the possibility of harmoniz- 
ing them with one another. Our opinion upon such points, however, does not seriously 


affect the substance of this essay, and I must be content with a provisional expression 
of my own view. 


2 Luke 22:8. 
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grounds, and because it was not written by a man that they fool- 
ishly confounded with the apostle, and that therefore their skep- 
ticism could not be set against the belief of the rest of Chris- 
tendom. To maintain at the same time that the Asiatics had 
a correct tradition and impression of John’s Judaic tendencies, 
and that all other traditions related to a man who was not the 
real John, is obviously absurd. We may, accordingly, confine 
ourselves to the most telling and consistent form of the argu- 
ment; and as the whole question is one of considerable interest, 
I will go a little more into detail than the simple purpose of 
refutation requires. 

Before entering on an account of the early controversy I may 
venture to remark that the very confidence with which the argu- 
ment is pressed excites a preliminary suspicion that there must 
be a flaw in it, because it would legitimately lead to consequences 
which are quite contrary to the fact. Mr. Tayler, for instance, 
says: ‘‘The gospel which we find in general circulation under 
the name of John before the close of the second century con- 
tains statements respecting the last supper of Jesus with his 
disciples so entirely at variance with the belief on which the 
quartodecimans, as their very name implies, founded their prac- 
tice, that, had they recognized it as a work of John, it is impos- 
sible that they could have appealed in their defense to his sanction. 
What is more remarkable still, those who were opposed to quarto- 
deciman usage, and wished to enforce a catholic uniformity 
throughout the church, never once thought of appealing in the 
earlier stages of the controversy to the statement in the fourth 
gospel, which was decidedly in their favor. A word from one 
standing in so close a relation to Jesus as the beloved apostle 
would have settled the question forever. Yet not till quite the 
end of the second century do we find the name of John adduced 
to support the catholic view.”3 The reader naturally asks, Then 
why did not the appeal to the fourth gospel settle the question 
forever? The objectionable practice and the controversy con- 
tinued for more than a century after the word was spoken by 
one who was believed to be the beloved apostle, and the dispute 

3An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 117. 
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was settled at last by an appeal, not to John, but to Constan- 
tine. Yet the Asiatics were never charged with holding false 
views in regard to the gospel, but their entire orthodoxy, except 
in a point of discipline, was fully and frankly admitted. The 
argument, therefore, proves a great deal too much, and conse- 
quently creates a suspicion of some fundamental flaw. 

We will now proceed to a brief historical sketch which will 
be a useful preparation for the discussion of details. 

Eusebius‘ relates that in the closing years of the second cen- 
tury there was no small disputation because the parishes of all 
Asia (that is, probably, of the province), appealing to an ancient 
tradition, thought that they ought to observe the fourteenth day 
of the month as the feast of the passover of salvation,’ the day 
on which the Jews were directed to kill the lamb. Accordingly 
on this day, on whatever day of the week it fell, they put an 
end to the fast, whereas the churches throughout all the rest of 
the world, following an apostolic tradition, thought it unbecom- 
ing to terminate it on any other than the day of our Saviour’s 
resurrection. Synods of bishops were held; letters were circu- 
lated; and there was a concurrence of opinion that the mystery 
of the Lord’s resurrection from the dead should not be cele- 
brated on any other than the Lord’s day, and that on this day 
alone should the fast at the passover be terminated. Several of 
these writings were extant in the time of Eusebius, and we should 
observe that among the bishops to whom he particularly refers 
are those of Pontus, for we thus learn that the quartodeciman 
view did not extend over the whole of Asia Minor. The bishops 
of Asia, however, were not convinced; and their leader, Poly- 
crates, addressed a letter to Victor of Rome, defending their 
position. A portion of this letter has been preserved by Eusebius.° 
Polycrates says: ‘‘We therefore keep the day not in a reck- 
less manner,’ neither adding nor taking away. For in Asia also 
great lights have fallen asleep.” He proceeds to specify Philip, 

47, £., V, 23 


5 Tod owrnplov rdcxa, so-called, presumably, to distinguish the Christian from the 
Jewish passover. 


6 Jbid., 24. 7” Apadwobpynrov. 
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one of the twelve apostles, ‘‘and moreover, also, John, who 
leaned on the breast of the Lord, who became a priest, having 
worn the etalon, and martyr and teacher: he sleeps in Ephe- 
sus.” Among more recent bishops, then deceased, he names 
Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, Papirius, Melito, and says that 
“these all kept the day of the passover on the fourteenth 
according to the gospel, transgressing in nothing, but following 
according to the rule of the faith.’”” He himself followed the 
tradition of his relatives, among whom he was the eighth bishop. 
He had been sixty-five years in the Lord, had met with brethren 
from all parts of the world, had gone through every holy scrip- 
ture, and was not alarmed, for those who were greater than he 
had said, ‘‘We must obey God rather than men.” He could 
mention the bishops whom he had summoned at Victor’s request, 
who were very numerous, and signified their approval of the 
epistle. Victor’s reply to this letter was an attempt to excom- 
municate as heterodox the parishes of all Asia, together with the 
neighboring churches. So extreme a measure, however, did not 
meet with universal approval, and remonstrances were addressed 
to the bishop of Rome, urging him to have some regard for peace, 
and for unity and love towards his neighbors. Among others, 
Irenzeus wrote in the name of the brethren in Gaul. He admitted 
that the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection ought to be cele- 
brated only on the Lord’s day, but he admonished Victor not 
to cut off whole churches of God for observing an ancient cus- 
tom. For, he added, the dispute was not only about the day, but 
about the very form of the fast, some fasting one day, some 
two or more; and these varieties, which arose at an earlier time 
from simplicity and ignorance, did not disturb their mutual 
peace, but the difference of the fast proved the harmony of the 
faith. He then proceeded to relate an event which carries back 
our history from thirty to forty years. The presbyters who pre- 
sided over the church of Rome before Soter (going back as far 
as Xystus, 115-125 A. D., according to Lipsius) did not them- 
selves observe [? the day], and nevertheless they remained at 
peace with those who came from the parishes in which it was 
observed, although the contrast was made more obvious by the 
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proximity. Never were any rejected, and the Roman presbyters, 
though not themselves observing, sent the eucharist to those 
who observed. And when the blessed Polycarp was staying at 
Rome in the time of Anicetus (155 A. D.), the latter could not 
persuade him not to observe, as he had always observed with 
John, the disciple of our Lord, and with the rest of the apostles 
with whom he associated ; nor was Anicetus persuaded to observe, 
for he said that he ought to adhere to the custom of the presby- 
ters before him. Nevertheless these two men had communion 
with one another, and in the church Anicetus allowed Polycarp 
to celebrate the eucharist, so that they parted in peace. Ire- 
nzus does not tell us, in the quotations which Eusebius has 
given, from what sources he derived his information; but he 
must have had ample opportunities of learning the facts, and I 
see no reason for calling them in question. 

Returning to the time of Victor, we find an incident of some 
importance, which is related only too briefly by Eusebius.* The 
bishops of Palestine met together and drew up a letter in which 
they made a lengthened statement about the tradition which 
had come down to them, from the succession of the apostles, in 
regard to the passover. On this most interesting point we are 
unfortunately left without information, and we cannot say to 
what apostles they appealed, or through what men the tradition 
had come down; but in comparing this with the Asiatic tradition 
we must remember that considerably more than a century had 
elapsed since the last apostle left Palestine, and that the country 
had been so distracted by insurrections and wars that there may 
well have been some break in the continuity of ecclesiastical 
customs, whereas in Asia our evidence professes to go back to 
the time of Polycarp, who was himself a disciple of John. Nev- 
ertheless the Palestinian bishops themselves attached great 
importance to their decision, for at the end of the letter they 
expressed a desire that a copy should be sent to every church, 
so that they might not be responsible for those who “easily led 
their own souls astray.” They added that a letter had been 
received from Alexandria, from which it appeared that there also 

8 Joid., 25. 9IIdeiora drechnpéres. 
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the same holy day was observed. That day, as we have seen, 
was a Sunday; but what Sunday we have not yet been told. 

Eusebius gives us one other glimpse into the controversies 
about the passover in the second century.’ Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, who is mentioned in the letter of Polycrates as a sup- 
porter of the Asiatic custom, wrote two books on the Passover. 
The historian quotes only three lines from this treatise, and tells 
us nothing of its purport; but we learn that it was written in con- 
sequence of a great controversy which arose in Laodicea about 
the passover, when Servilius Paulus was proconsul of Asia,” on 
occasion of the martyrdom of Sagaris. It is generally assumed 
that this controversy related to the point in dispute between the 
eastern and the western churches, and it is possible that on the 
death of Sagaris, who, as we have learned from Polycrates, was 
a quartodeciman bishop, there may have been an attempt to 
introduce the western custom; but we must bear in mind that 
this is pure conjecture, and does not rest on a particle of evi- 
dence. Irenzus, as we have seen, expressly tells us that the 
controversy was not only about the day; and this particular dis- 
pute may have been about the fast, or about the meaning to be 
attached to the day, or about the evangelical chronology. Be 
this as it may, Melito’s work induced Clement of Alexandria to 
write a treatise of his own on the passover, but hardly as a for- 
mal reply, for Eusebius only says he has mentioned Melito’s 
essay as the cause of his composition. Some fragments have 
come down to us of a work by Apollinaris of Hierapolis on the 
same subject, and it has been supposed that it too was written 
in reply to Melito; but of this there is no evidence whatever, 
and it is certainly curious that critics who so readily disbelieve 
facts which are more or less strongly attested so confidently 
accept statements which are not supported by testimony of any 
kind. What the position of Apollinaris really was we shall 
have to consider further on. 

In spite of the strong measures adopted by Victor the sev- 
eral churches continued in the observance of their respective 

° H, £., IV, 26. ™ About 164-6 A. D. 

2 Preserved in the Chronicon Paschale. 
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customs till the time of Constantine, and the settlement of this 
question was one of the objects with which the Council of Nicza 
was summoned."3 It was decreed that all should celebrate the 
paschal festival at the same time, and a letter from the synod 
announced the good news that all the brethren in the East, who 
formerly kept the passover with the Jews, would henceforth act 
agreeably to the Roman practice.'s Constantine himself appealed 
to the churches in a letter which deals with the question at some 
length.**© But even these combined authorities were not sufficient 
to terminate the controversy. Epiphanius tells us that men 
were still writing and disputing about it in his time, and that the 
Audians persisted in keeping the passover with the Jews.?7 Some 
of the Novatians also, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
dissented from the general practice, in opposition to the custom 
of their own sect. But we need not dwell upon these later 
events; for any details which throw light on the subject under 
consideration will be noticed in the following discussion. 

We must now endeavor to interpret this ancient controversy, 
and examine its bearing on the Johannine authorship of the gos- 
pel. We must consider first the origin, extent, and meaning of 
the celebration known among the early Christians as the pass- 
over.”9 

There can, I think, be no doubt that it was imported into 
Christianity from Judaism, though probably from the first it 
received an altered significance. Jewish Christians would natu- 
rally keep the passover with their countrymen, but would do so 
in remembrance, no longer of the deliverance from Egypt, but 
of Christ ; and as the Old Testament was accepted by the church 
as sacred Scripture, the ceremony would easily pass on to the 
Gentiles, who would look upon their own rite as the true and 
spiritual fulfillment of the law. That this was actually the course 
of events may be inferred from all the evidence at our disposal. 

13 SOCRATES, I, 8. 4 SOZOMEN, I, xxi, 6. 18 SOCRATES, I, 9. 


76 Given in EusEB., Vit. Con., III, 17-20; SocRaTEs, I,g; THEODORET, Zc. Hist. 
I,9 


17 Haer., LXX, 9. 
%Socr. IV, 28; V, 21; VII, 5; Sozom., VI, xxiv, 6-7; VII, xviii. 
99Td Ildoxa. 
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The name of the festival is simply a repetition in Greek 
letters of the Aramaic form of MOB, the Hebrew word for pass- 
over. The preservation of the same name points to continuity 
of practice; and we must observe that the use of this Jewish 
name is not local or temporary, but universal and permanent. 
Everywhere the old writers assume that the feast in question is 
the passover, and that it had been and was still kept by Jews as 
well as Christians. The significance of this fact is lost if we 
translate the word by our Easter; and I have therefore retained 
the translation which is habitually given to the Hebrew term. 

How this festival of Jewish name was celebrated in the 
earliest times, and to what extent it partook of the character of 
the passover, our authorities do not inform us. In the fourth 
century it was regarded as the chief celebration in the year; the 
night before was turned into day by the splendor of the illumina- 
tions ; and Easter day itself was kept with the utmost religious joy 
by all sections of the people.” No doubt the ceremonial would 
tend to become more magnificent as time went on; but from the 
first it must have had something to distinguish it from all other 
feasts, and to give appropriateness to the name by which it was 
called. The argument against the Johannine authorship of the 
gospel requires that at least its principal feature should have 
been the commemoration of the last supper on the presumed 
anniversary of the day when it was actually eaten; but this sup- 
position is exposed to fatal objections. In the first place, it is 
totally destitute of evidence. Secondly, there would have been 
nothing distinctive in such a celebration, for the Lord’s Supper was 
administered every week. But most important of all in our pres- 
ent inquiry is this, that if the question had been on what day it was 
proper to commemorate the last supper, the controversy must 
have had quite a different form from that which it actually 
assumed. The dispute could not have been between the four- 
teenth day of the month and the first day of the week, but must 
have been between the thirteenth and the fourteenth days of the 
month, the advocates of the former appealing to the fourth gospel. 


See details and authorities in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, article 
“Easter, ceremonies of.” 
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There would then have been real ground for asserting an incon- 
sistency between the alleged Johannine practice and the Johan- 
nine gospel; but of any question whether the thirteenth or four- 
teenth day should be kept there is not a trace. The western 
church might, however, have preferred regulating even the com- 
memoration of the last supper by the day of the week, and not 
by the day of the year, but, if so, Thursday, and not Sunday, 
would have been the proper time. The supposition, therefore, 
that the passover was merely an annual celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper must be discarded. With this conclusion the date of the 
last supper ceases to have anything to do with the controversy, 
and the argument collapses. 

It has, however, been supposed that the eastern festival was 
much more Jewish in form than the western, whereas the fourth 
gospel wishes to separate the last supper from the passover. 
Even if this were true, it would not signify, unless the question 
had arisen in what form the last supper should be celebrated ; 
but of this there is not a trace. Still it will be interesting to 
inquire how far the allegation can be sustained. All churches 
agreed, as we have seen, in calling the festival the passover, and 
thus recognizing its Jewish origin. In accordance with this name 
it was formerly supposed that at the time of the paschal contro- 
versy the whole church kept the Jewish passover, and that a 
lamb was slain ; but afterwards it was admitted that this was not 
the case with the western church, but only with the eastern. 
But Schiirer, on whose authority this statement is made, adds 
that even the latter view is now generally givenup. He maintains 
that certainly the quartodecimans did not kill a lamb, for that 
portion of the celebration ceased even among the Jews after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and even before that time the Jews liv- 
ing away from Palestine partook of an ordinary meal.* It may 
be doubted whether the argument from Jewish custom is conclu- 
sive. The Jews naturally .dispensed with the lamb when the 
temple was destroyed; but the Christians recognized the church 


2tSee his dissertation, De controversiis paschalibus sec. p~p. Chr. n. s@c. exortis, 
delivered July 26, 1869; translated in the Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. (1870), which last 
I have used; § IV. 
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as the true temple of God, and its members as spiritual kings 
and priests ; and they might therefore consider it proper to kill 
the lamb wherever they were residing, and may have adopted 
that custom before the destruction of Jerusalem. At all events 
we are not without some traces of this custom. Epiphanius, 
speaking of the manner in which “the holy church of God” 
celebrates the passover, says: ‘‘ We take the sheep from the tenth 
day, recognizing the name of Jesus on account of the iota.”” 
Elsewhere, having quoted the commandment to take a sheep 
from the tenth day of the month, and keep it till the fourteenth, 
he adds that the church continues to observe the feast of the 
passover, that is, the appointed week, following the arrangement 
of the apostles themselves, from the second day of the week, 
which is the purchasing of the sheep ; and if the fourteenth day 
of the month fell on the second or any subsequent day of the 
week, the sacrifice of the sheep went on. The quartodecimans 
also would seem to have used the sheep, for Epiphanius*™ urges, 
as an inconsistency in their practice, that, if they keep the 
passover on the fourteenth, they have need to take the sheep 
from the tenth, and keep it till the fourteenth, and so their fast 
would continue, not for one day, but for five. These passages 
certainly suggest a general practice of killing a sheep at the 
passover on the part of Christians. In the ninth century one of 
the charges brought by the Greek against the Roman church, 
and repudiated by the latter as false, was that they blessed and 
offered a lamb at the passover, according to the custom of the 
Jews, upon the altar, together with the Lord’s body. The 
charge may have been untrue in its precise form; but that it was 
not without foundation appears from a reference by Walafrid 
Strabo to the error of some “who consecrated with a proper [ or 
special | benediction the flesh of a [or ‘the,’ the Latin leaving 
it doubtful] lamb at the passover, placing it near or under the 
altar, and on the day of the resurrection partook of the flesh 
itself before other food for the body; and the order of this bene- 
diction,” he adds, ‘‘is still observed by many.”* The formula 
72 The first letter of the word Jesus, and the symbol for ten. Haer., L, 3. 
23 Haer., LXX, 12. “L, 2. 25 De rebus eccles., chap. 18. 
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of benediction has been preserved,” and it is stated in one of the 
Roman rituals that a lamb was solemnly partaken of by the pope 
and eleven cardinals.?7, The lamb was roasted, and the benedic- 
tion pronounced, and the whole ceremony was in imitation of 
the last supper, as, indeed, is expressly stated, ‘in figure of 
the twelve apostles around the table of Christ, when they ate the 
passover.”” The lamb is not brought into connection with the 
altar; and it was to such a connection, and not to the eating of 
the lamb, that the Greek church objected. The ceremony took 
place in the secretarium, after the celebration of mass in the 
church.” The pope, having partaken of the lamb, handed it to the 
next basilicarius, saying, ‘‘ Quod facis, fac citius. Sicut ille 
accepit ad damnationem, tu accipe ad remissionem.” Distribution 
was then made to the rest who were present.” At the same time 
a curious custom prevailed ‘in the Catholic church within the 
Roman state,” which further illustrates the connection of Easter 
with the passover. The archdeacon molded a preparation of 
wax and oil into the likeness of lambs, and these wax lambs 
were distributed among the people in the church after mass and 
communion, on the Saturday following Easter Sunday, that, ‘‘as 

2©On the day of the holy passover, after the celebration of mass, the following 
Benedictio agni in pascha was pronounced in the secretarium: “ Post celebratam Domi- 
nice sanctze pasche solennitatem, postque etiam transactos jejuniorum dies, jam 
animabus spiritualibus dapibus refectis de mensa tue majestatis, offerimus famuli tui 
pro hujus fragilitate corpusculi aliquantulum reparandi, hanc usui nostro concessam 
creaturam agni, poscentes ut eum ore proprio nobis signantibus benedicas, ac dextera 
tua sanctifices, et universis ex eo sumentibus ministrata munuscula grata effici prestes, 
atque his cum gratiarum actione perceptis te DEUM, qui es cibus vite et anime nostre, 
magis et inhianter desideremus, et indefesse fruamur.” This is immediately followed 
by a Benedictio aliarum carnium, in which there is an allusion to the command given 
to Moses and “thy people” to eat a lamb in Egypt, “in figura agni Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, cujus sanguine omnia primogenita tibi de mundo redemisti.” See MELCHIOR 
Hittorpius, De divinis Catholice Ecclesie Offictis ac Ministeriis, Colonize, 1568, 
where an Ordo Romanus is printed from an old manuscript. The above quotations 


are from p. 79. There is a full account of the offices for the entire period of Easter 
celebration; but the above are sufficient for our purpose. 


27See GIESELER, Kirchengesch., II, i, § 41, note 12, to which my attention was 
called byJ.J. Tayler, p. 122, note. 


2 See the account quoted in note 26 from Melchior Hittorpius. 


29 See MABILLON’S Museum Italicum: Lutecie Parisiorum,1687-9, the Ordo Romanus 
auctore Benedicto (written before 1143), Tom. II, p. 142; also auct. Cencio, pp. 186-7. 
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the children of Israel in Egypt inscribed the sign T on the 
thresholds of their houses, that they might not be smitten by 
the angel, so we also ought to write this sign on the threshold 
of our houses by faith, from the blood of the passion of the 
Immaculate Lamb, Christ, lest we be smitten by the devil and by 
faults.”"%° Urban V (1362-1370) sent the emperor (Charles IV) 
one of these wax lambs as ‘“‘a great gift,” accompanied by some 
Latin verses, which show that it was expected to act as a charm. 
In the foregoing accounts it is clear that the survival of the 
proper passover was also a memorial of the last supper, and at 
the same time of the death of Christ as the true Paschal Lamb. 
It was not, however, celebrated on either the thirteenth or 
fourteenth of the month, but on Easter Sunday, when it brought 
the days of the fast to aclose. The connection with the pass- 
over has not been wholly forgotten in later times. In the Mis- 
sale Romanum authorized by the Council of Trent Easter is 
still the dies pasche, and “‘on this day particularly” thanks are 
given to God, because ‘‘Christ our passover was sacrificed; for 
he is the True Lamb, who has taken away the sins of the world.” 
Even the paschal symbols have not wholly disappeared from 
modern times. The following statements of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
are interesting: ‘‘The midnight service of Easter eve, now per- 
formed on Saturday morning, gives a similar coincidence ;* a 
stronger authority for this connection.% Before the mass new 
fire is struck and blessed, and a large candle, known by the 
name of the paschal candle, being blessed by a deacon, is there- 
with lighted This year being the seventh of the pon- 
tificate of the present pope, you will have the opportunity of wit- 
nessing another very ancient rite, only performed every seventh 
year of each reign. This is the blessing of the Agnus Det, waxen 
cakes stamped with the figure of a lamb. It will take place in 
the Vatican palace on Thursday in Easter week, and a distribu- 
tion of them will be made in the Sistine chapel on the follow- 


¥® Jbid. in several “ Orders,” pp. 31, 138, 144 f., 163, 202, 375 f., 509 f. 
# Jbid., Ordo auct. J. Gaietano, p. 377. 

3? Referring to lighting the church with twenty-four candles. 

33 Between the lights and their mystical application. 
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ing Saturday. The origin of this rite seems to have been the 
very ancient custom of breaking up the paschal candle of the 
preceding year, and distributing the fragments among the faith- 
ful. Durandus, one of the eldest writers on church ceremonies, 
tells us that ‘‘on Saturday in Holy Week the acolytes of the 
Roman church made lambs of new blessed wax, or of that of the 
old paschal candle, mixed with chrism, which the pope, on the 
following Saturday, distributed to the faithful.”35 The Prayer- 
book of the Church of England introduces the words “Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us” at morning prayer on Easter 
day. Mr. Tayler® refers also to the practice of the Armenian 
Christians, who not only ate a lamb on Easter Sunday, but actu- 
ally smeared their doorposts with its blood.37 

These instances certainly “justify the conclusion that in the 
Christian pascha there was a gradual transition from Jewish to 
Christian usage,” * or perhaps we should rather say, a gradual 
dropping of Jewish symbolism for Christian facts; but it seems 
to me a very strange inference that ‘the original dispute between 
the quartodecimans and the Catholics related to something more 
fundamental than a mere reckoning of days,” for the instances 
which are cited point to Catholic practice, and Mr. Tayler him- 
self has to concede that “Jewish usage lingered longer in the 
West than in the East,” and that this is ‘‘ contrary to what might 
have been expected from the earlier stages of the controversy.” 
It would be truer to say that it is contrary to the hypothesis on 
which Mr. Tayler’s argument is so largely based. We should 
observe also that the distinction between quartodecimans and 
Catholics is quite misleading for the period to which our 
inquiry properly belongs. The quartodecimans were Catholics, 

35 DURAND, Xationale Divin. Offc., lib. VI, cap. 69, p. 349. Wiseman’s work 
is entitled, Four lectures on the offices and ceremonies of Holy Week, as performed in the 
papal chapels. By NICHOLAS WISEMAN, D.D., 1839, pp. 104-6. My attention was 


called to this work by the Rev. C. Hargrove. Lambs made of sweetmeats may be 
seen in abundance in the shops in Rome at Easter. 


3% P, 122, note. 

37 Mr. F. C. Conybeare tells me that this is still the case; only they kill a sheep, not 
a lamb; and that the Greeks have the same practice. 

¥% TAYLER, p. 122. 9 Ibid. 
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and in spite of Victor remained within the communion of the 
church. 

If we pass for a moment to another region, a similar testi- 
mony reaches us from eastern Syria. In a Homily on the pass- 
over written by Aphraates in the year 343-4 there is a passage in 
which the Christian festival is shown to correspond, point by 
point, with the ancient institution. The Redeemer himself was 
the lamb, of whom not a bone was broken; and most of the 
ceremonies receive a spiritual or figurative interpretation. But 
a real lamb seems to have been offered as a symbol of the Lamb 
of God, for the commandment not to eat the passover raw or 
boiled with water is explained quite literally: ‘The sacrifice 
which is offered in the church of God is roasted at the fire; and 
it is not boiled, and is not offered raw.” Such language is not 
applicable to the elements of the eucharist, and must refer to 
an actual lamb; and this inference is confirmed by a sentence a 
little further on: ‘And if he says ‘Eat it as men who hasten 
away,’ this is fulfilled in the church of God in this wise, that 
they eat the lamb ‘as men who hasten away,’ standing on their 
feet.” © 


So far, then, the evidence seems to warrant our saying that 
in the church generally the passover was a continuation of the 
Jewish festival, and resembled it sufficiently to justify the reten- 
tion of the ancient name; and that, if a lamb was eaten, this 
practice was certainly not distinctive of the quartodecimans. 

The church retained a clear consciousness of the connection 


between its own passover and the Jewish, and, though altering 
the day of celebration, appealed to the original commandment 
as of fundamental importance in determining the proper date 
for the observance. Thus the writer of the Paschal Chronicle 
(about 630 A. D.) calls attention to the fact that “the law 
expressly prescribes the holy and blessed passover of God, at 
the same time indicating the month in which one ought to do 
this, and ordering the day to be observed with great accuracy,” 


See Aphrahat’s des persischen Weisen Homilien aus dem Syrischen tibersetst und 
erlautert von Dr. GEORG BERT: in Zexte und Untersuchungen, III, 3; Hom., XII, 
§ 6, p. 191. 
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and proceeds to show why the Christians, though basing their 
calculations upon that day, postpone the keeping of the festival 
till the following Sunday.“ But the legal passover was only 
shadowy and typical; Christ himself was the True Lamb in the 
feast of the passover, as the evangelist John teaches, and suf- 
fered in the feast. This is also written by the blessed Paul.” 
Accordingly, when the typical and shadowy passover was brought 
to an end by being fulfilled, “‘the genuine passover of the holy 
catholic and apostolic church of God began, in memory of 
which every year the church of God celebrates the holy feast of 
the passover, keeping without error the fourteenth day of the 
first lunar month, in which the legal passover was ordered to be 
observed ;” but if this fell upon the Lord’s day, the celebration 
was postponed till the following Sunday. It is clear, then, that 
even at a comparatively late period the church professed to keep 
the passover in obedience to the requirement of ‘the divine 
law,’ only departing from the letter of the commandment, as 
it did in other instances, and filling the shadowy form with a 
Christian significance. There is nothing in the earlier accounts 
inconsistent with this view, while some points are, as we shall 
see, distinctly confirmed; so that we may, I think, regard it as 
established that the Christian passover was a continuation of the 
Jewish, more or less modified to suit Christian ideas. 

We must now inquire whether there was any material differ- 
ence between the Asiatic and the other churches except in regard 
to the time of observance; for it is sometimes thought that the 
quartodecimans kept the feast in a much more Jewish way, and 
that one object of the fourth gospel was to detach the festival 
from everything connected with Judaism. At first sight some 
of the allusions to the controversy may seem to justify this 
opinion. Socrates, in introducing the subject, contents himself 


4 Pp. 28 ff., ed. DiInDoRF, Bonn, 1832. #P. ro f. 


43P. 16. See also p. 419; and p. 423 f. where it is said that the apostles handed it 
down to the churches to keep the fourteenth of the first lunar month, and the writer 
adds as a reason for putting off the celebration till the following Sunday, “that we 
may not feast with the Jews.” Epiphanius also says the law was not destroyed, but 
fulfilled, the type was not annulled, but presented the truth (Haer., L, 2). 

“4 See p. 29, line 21. 
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with saying that some were anxious to celebrate the feast in too 
Jewish a way. Sozomen uses similar language, and refers to 
quartodecimans as those who imitate the Jews.4”7 On this subject 
the letter of Constantine speaks very strongly. It seemed 
unworthy to celebrate the most holy feast conformably to the 
custom of the Jews. Let there be nothing common with the 
most hateful mob of the Jews. We should have no communion 
with the practices of such wicked men, the slayers of the Lord. 
Eusebius, too, in referring to the discussion of the passover 
question at the Council of Nicza, says that finally the easterns 
gave way, and thus one festival of Christ was established, and 
they withdrew from the slayers of the Lord, and joined their 
fellow-believers, for nature draws like to like.* These state- 
ments, if they stood alone, might lead us to suppose that the 
general body of the church was bitterly hostile to a Jewish 
mode of celebrating the passover, to which the quartodecimans 
tenaciously clung. But the moment we ask what it was that 
was Jewish in the quartodeciman practice, this supposition is 
dispelled. There is one invariable answer: The Jews were not 
to prescribe the time of the church’s festival. Constantine says 
that the controversy was ‘about the most holy day of the pass- 
over,” and the decision of the council was that all, everywhere, 
should keep it on one and the same day. Sozomen also says 
that ‘“‘it seemed good to the synod that all should keep the 
paschal festival at the same season,” and mentions no other 
point of dispute.” It is to this single question that all the argu- 
ments are directed, and I cannot recall any charge against the 
quartodecimans of following the Jews in any other objectionable 
particular. The argument, therefore, founded on the contrary 
supposition completely breaks down. 

But we are not without positive evidence that it was only 

451, 8. 4ST, xvi, 4. 47 VII, xviii, 10. 

# From a writing “On the Feast of the Passover,” printed in MAI, Nova Patrum 
Bibliotheca, 1V, pp. 209-216, §8. This is'a large section of the work on the Passover 
presented by Euseb. to Constantine, preserved by Nicetas, Serrarum Episcopus (end 
of the eleventh century), in his great manuscript catena to Luke. See Editoris moni- 
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the scruple about the day which separated the quartodecimans 
from their brethren. Polycrates, in his letter, says, ‘We there- 
fore keep the day without recklessness, neither adding nor tak- 
ing away,” and, having referred to the apostles and bishops 
whose authority he followed, declares that these all kept the 
fourteenth day “according to the gospel, transgressing in 
nothing, but following according to the rule of the faith.” This, 
I think, is equivalent to a statement that, except in regard to 
the day, they followed the general practice of Christendom. It 
was on account of this single peculiarity that Victor wished 
to excommunicate them. It is to this that Irenzus addresses 
himself in his remonstrance. He refers, indeed, to differences 
of practice about the length of the fast, but this is only to con- 
vince Victor that mere varieties of usage cannot justify an 
excommunication. It seems clear that the Roman bishop had 
not included the nature of the fast in his indictment, and in any 
case this had nothing to do with Judaism. The testimony of 
Hippolytus is explicit. He ranks the quartodecimans among 
heretics, and describes them as ‘of a quarrelsome nature, unin- 
structed in knowledge, too contentious in disposition ;” and 
still he has nothing to bring against them except their observ- 
ance of the fourteenth day. ‘In everything else,” he says, 
‘they agree with all the things handed down to the church by the 
apostles.” Epiphanius also says, ‘‘They hold everything as 
the church,” but in regard to the passover have been led 
astray by Jewish fables. The only Judaism which he ascribes 
to them is their adhesion to the fourteenth day, and the prac- 
tice of the church which he justifies is the departure from the 
Jewish day.* In speaking of the Audians, a sect who followed 
the quartodeciman practice, he explains what is meant by 
“observing the passover with the Jews ;” “that is,” he says, ‘at 
the season in which the Jews keep their feast of unleavened 
bread, then they themselves are eager to hold the passover.” * 
Not only, then, is there no ground for the assertion that the 
quartodecimans clung to a peculiarly Jewish mode of celebra- 
tion, which had been sanctioned by the apostle John, and was 
53° Ref. omn. haer., VIII, 18. 3* Haer., L. 5? Haer., LXX, 9. 
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repudiated by the evangelist and the majority of the church, but 
such a notion is distinctly contrary to all the evidence we 
possess. 

We must now inquire a little more fully into the character 
and meaning of the celebration. It was a festival, a time of 
rejoicing. This would follow from its being regarded as the 
passover, for the passover is always spoken of as a feast, and 
was signalized, not by a fast, but by a characteristic meal. 
Accordingly, the Christian passover is referred to as a feast so 
constantly that it is needless to refer to particular instances. I 
will notice only two writers who dwell upon its festive char- 
acter. Eusebius alludes to it as a more splendid feast than that 
of the Jews. It took place at the most delightful time of the 
year, and at this season the Saviour of the whole cosmos, the 
great luminary, lightened the world with the rays of piety, and 
peoples everywhere kept the feast of their liberation from mani- 
fold atheism. Therefore no labor was allowed, but they imi- 
tated the rest which they hoped for in heaven; “whence not 
even in our prayers do we bend the knee, nor do we afflict our- 
selves with fasts.” So full of joy was the time that they feasted 
for seven whole weeks, till ‘another great feast,” pentecost, 
came in.33 Gregory Nazianzen dwells in exalted language on 
the splendor of this “feast of feasts and assembly of assem- 
blies.”5* To the general testimony I know of but one excep- 
tion. Tertullian alludes to ‘“‘the day of the passover, in which 
there is a common and, as it were, public religious observance 
of a fast.”55 Here, however, the writer is not describing the 
Easter ceremonial, but merely refers to the more public char- 
acter of the fast which then took place, in contrast with the 
more private fasts which it was possible to conceal; and we 
may therefore assume that he is describing, not a character- 
istic of the day in the African churches, but a characteristic 
of the fast which, as we shall see, was terminated at the 
supposed hour of the resurrection, on Easter morning. This 
interpretation is confirmed by another passage, where are the 

53In Mal, §§ 2-5. $4 Quoted in Chron. Pasch., p. 428. 

55 Jejunii religio; De Orat., 18. 
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words, ‘‘When Jeremiah says, ‘and I will gather them from the 
ends of the earth in a festive day,’ he signifies the day of the 
passover and of pentecost, which is properly a festive day.” * 
“Festive day” seems intended to describe either day indiffer- 
ently. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that with the 
mass of Christians the passover was kept as a festival, a time of 
rejoicing. Was this also the case with the quartodecimans? If 
I correctly understand Mr. Tayler, he thinks not. He main- 
tains that the Jewish Christians ‘kept as the oldest Christian 
pascha the anniversary of the farewell supper on the evening of 
the fourteenth of Nisan.” A little farther on he says that ‘‘an 
obvious contrariety was soon experienced between the Jewish 
and the Christian idea associated with the word pascha. Tothe 
Jew it expressed rejoicing—the memory of deliverance; to the 
Christian it suggested, in the first instance, the remembrance of 
sorrow and loss, the death of his benefactor and best earthly 
friend. To the one it was a festival ; to the other it was a fast.” * 
But, strangely enough, when we pass over a few pages we meet 
with the following objection to the theory that the quartodeci- 
mans commemorated, not the last supper, but the death of 
Christ: “If the death-day of Christ was observed on the four- 
teenth of Nisan, it must have been observed as a fast day, and 
would, therefore, have been in harmony with the prolonged 
course of fasting which preceded the anniversary of the resur- 
rection. But the complaint against the quartodecimans, as we 
have seen, was this: that by keeping the fourteenth of Nisan 
they interrupted with a feast, which the old pascha or passover 
properly was, the continuous fasting of passion week.” This 
is, I believe, perfectly correct as a statement of the fact; but 
then it is not easily reconciled with the previous passage, and it 
is quite as fatal to Mr. Tayler’s own view as to the one against 
which it is urged. It becomes necessary, however, to examine 
the evidence relating to the quartodecimans’ usage on this 
point. 

We have already seen that the one charge brought against 
them was that they kept the passover on the wrong day, and 

56 De Baptismo, 19. 57P. 114. #P. 115. 59P. 121 f. 
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there is not a particle of evidence that they violated the practice 
common to Jews and Christians, of treating the celebration as 
a feast. Eusebius says, ‘‘They thought they ought to keep the 
fourteenth day of the moon at the feast of the saving passover,” 
so that it was necessary to terminate the fast on that day, what- 
ever day of the week it might be, whereas the other churches 
thought they ought not to break the fast except on the day of 
the resurrection; and to this effect was the decision come to by 
various synods.* This clear statement is confirmed by the letter 
of Constantine. His objection to the quartodecimans is that 
they “fulfilled that most holy feast in conformity with the cus- 
tom of the Jews.” He thought it most impious that there should 
be discord in regard to such a feast, for the day of our liberty 
which the Saviour handed down was one; and it was ‘“ unbe- 
coming that in the same days some should be devoted to fasts, 
and others be holding banquets, and that after the days of the 
passover some should be engaged in feasts and recreation, and 
others be given to the appointed fasts.” The sum of the whole 
matter was that the minority gave way, and “it was agreeable 
to the common judgment of all that the most holy feast of the 
passover should be celebrated on one and the same day.” All 
this is so explicit that there can be no doubt what was the nature 
of the question in the time of Constantine, and what Eusebius 
believed it to have been in the time of Polycrates. Eusebius 
had all the documents before him, and in the passages which he 
quotes there is nothing inconsistent with this view. The whole 
dispute turns on the observance of one day rather than another. 
The fragment from the letter of Irenzus, too, while pointing out 
that different churches had different usages in regard to the 
character and length of the fast, makes no suggestion that the 
quartodecimans regarded the passover itself as a fast; and his 
language is fully explained by the supposition that their one 
error consisted in keeping the feast too soon. We need have no 
hesitation, therefore, in accepting Eusebius’ testimony, and 
believing that from first to last this was the one point which 
caused a division in the church. I may add that among hereti- 
© H, E., V, 23. 
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cal sects, Montanists, Novatians, Audians, which conformed 
more or less closely to the Jewish time, there is no hint that the 
passover was ever anything but a feast.* To this extent, then, 
the whole church remained “Jewish,” that the passover bore 
distinctly the marks of a festival. 

The celebration was, as we have seen, preceded by a fast. 
This was under no fixed rule, but was of varying length in dif- 
ferent places. Irenzus, in his letter, says some fasted one day, 
others twg, others more, and some for forty hours of day and night. 
By the time of Eusebius the fast had extended to six weeks, or, 
more exactly, forty days, in imitation of the zeal of Moses and 
Elijah.” But we learn from Socrates that even in his time this 
was not a universal custom ; for instance, the Romans only fasted 
for three weeks, making an exception of Saturday and Sunday.® 
In Constantinople and the surrounding countries as far as Phoeni- 
cia they extended the fast to seven weeks, while the Montanists 
restricted it to two. As the church was without a fixed rule in 
regard to the duration of the fast, so was it with respect to the 
precise character of the abstinence, and the meaning to be 
attached to it. With Eusebius it was ‘‘a symbol of sorrow, on 
account of our former sins, and in memory of the saving pas- 
sion.”© Iam not aware, however, that there is any ground for 
attributing this meaning to it in earlier times. A distinct 
memorial of the passion would not have lasted for forty days, 
and it seems most likely that the fast was originally an ascetic 
preparation for the great festival of the redemption; that its 
length was determined by local feeling or by Old Testament 
examples; and that everyone attached to it such significance as 
the season and a time of self-discipline suggested. That the 
passion should be specially remembered on the previous Friday 
is only what we should expect. We need not, however, dwell 
further on these varieties of usage. Sufficient has been said to 
show that for centuries the church was largely tolerant of local 

§ See SozOMEN, VI, xxiv, 6, 7; VII, xviii; SOCRATES, V, 21, 22; EpipH., Haer., 
L, 1; LXX, 9. 
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custom. An exception was made in regard to the quartodeci- 
man peculiarity because the passover was the great festival of 
the year, and, as Constantine said, it seemed unbecoming that 
Christians should not unite in the time of its celebration. Other 
differences were quite subordinate, and did not mark such an 
obvious line of separation within the Christian church.” 

That the fast terminated, at the latest, very early on Easter 
morning we know from express testimony. The first part of a 
letter addressed by Dionysius of Alexandria to his ‘‘ beloved son 
and brother Basilides”’ relates to this question.* This Basilides, 
who, as we learn from Eusebius,® was bishop of the parishes in 
Pentapolis, had consulted Dionysius about the hour for conclud- 
ing the fast. He did so owing to a difference of opinion among 
the brethren, some thinking they should do it at cock-crow, 
others ‘from the evening” (that is the evening before Easter 
Sunday), the brethren in Rome, as was alleged, following the 
former practice, “those here”’ (in Egypt, or perhaps the East 
generally) closing the fast sooner. He was at a loss how to fix 
an exact hour; for while it would be “acknowledged by all 
alike” that they ought to begin their festivities after the time of 
the resurrection of our Lord, and to humble their souls with fasts 
up to that time, the gospels contained no exact statement of the 
hour at which he rose. Dionysius in reply considers the accounts 
in the gospels, and then pronounces his opinion for the guidance 
of those who inquire at what hour or half hour or quarter of an 
hour they ought “to begin the rejoicing at the resurrection of 
our Lord from the dead.” He blamed as negligent those who 
were in too great a hurry, and ended the fast before midnight ; 
he highly applauded those who held out till the fourth watch ; 
and those who took an intermediate position he would not 
molest, for all were not equally tolerant of the six days of fast- 
ing, and these days were kept with very different degrees of 
strictness. Mr. Tayler” says that.the ‘strong assertion” in this 
passage (that all would acknowledge that the fast should ter- 


% For fuller information and references about the fast see SCHURER, § VII. 
® A careful edition of the letter is contained in RouTH, Relig. Sac., III, pp. 223 
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minate at the hour of the resurrection) ‘should be noticed, as 
marking. the point which the triumph of the Catholic principle 
had already reached,” and, further, that “it is quite evident 

. . that in the time of Dionysius the word wdoya, in the view 
which had then become predominant in the Catholic church, had 
passed on from its original association with the fourteenth of 
Nisan to a fixed, position in the first day of the week, on which 
Christ was believed to have risen, and had acquired a meaning 
equivalent to our Easter, as the anniversary of the resurrection.” 
These remarks appear to me to be very misleading; for they 
surely imply that the state of things portrayed in the epistle was 
comparatively recent, and that the general body of the church 
had once been quartodeciman, and had undergone a gradual 
change, which was still in progress. But of this there is not a 
particle of evidence. When we first hear of the question, the 
Roman custom is fully established, and believed to rest on a 
very early tradition. When it was introduced it is impossible to 
say with confidence; but there is no ground of any sort for the 
implied suggestion that the Churches of Rome and Alexandria 
were ever quartodeciman. Whether the passover commemo- 
rated only the resurrection will appear in the sequel. 

Before leaving the subject of the fast we must observe that 
the night before the day of the passover was spent in a vigil. 
The reason for this observance was twofold: because in it Christ 
returned to life after his passion, and was, in it, to receive 
his kingdom.” Jerome relates a tradition of the Jews that 
Christ would come in the middle of the night, as in the Egyp- 
tian time when the passover was celebrated; and to this he 
traces the apostolic tradition that in the day of the vigil of the 
passover it was not allowable to dismiss the people before mid- 
night, while they awaited the advent of Christ. After that time, 
presuming that they were secure, all kept the festal day.” Now 
a narrative in Sozomen” connects the feast of the resurrection 


7 LACTANT, Div. Jnst., VII, 19. See an account of the vigil in Comstit. Apost., V, 19. 
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with this vigil, and distinguishes it from the passover. He tells 
us that after the deposition of John (Chrysostom), “when the 
forty days’ fast was already ceasing, in the sacred night itself in 
which the annual festival in commemoration of the resurrection 
of Christ is celebrated, his partisans were driven out of the 
church,” and on the following day they celebrated the passover 
in a public bath, under bishops and presbyters and the rest whose 
function it is to administer ecclesiastical affairs. This seems to 
imply that even at this late period the distinctive feast of the 
resurrection took place at night, at the proper hour for the ces- 
sation of the fast, and that the passover, whatever may have 
been the mode of its celebration, was a separate rite, with its 
own significance. It is therefore not safe to assume that in the 
Catholic church the passover had become simply “the anniver- 
sary of the resurrection,’ though, as we shall see, the memory 
of Christ’s triumph over death entered largely into the Christian 
interpretation of the festival. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the meaning of the Christian 
passover we may begin with a late writer, whose statements are 
sufficiently full and explicit. The writer of the Paschal Chronicle, 
having remarked that Christ, as the True Lamb, was sacrificed 
for us at the feast of the legal passover, and rose the third day, 
when the priest was required to offer the sheaf, says that the 
typical passover was brought to an end, the real passover having 
come. In memory of this the church kept the feast of the pass- 
over every year; and the writer describes this as “the holy feast 
of the resurrection of Christ our God from the dead.” * Although 
the passover is here called the feast of the resurrection, it is 
clear from what goes before that the memory of the passion was 
included. The resurrection was the crowning event, and pre- 
supposed the death, whereas the death did not necessarily pre- 
suppose the resurrection; and accordingly a reference to the 
resurrection might include both the death of the True Lamb and 
the presentation of the first fruits from the dead. Elsewhere the 
author points out the propriety of celebrating the feast of salva- 
tion after Christ’s resurrection, which took place on the sixteenth 

mP. 15 £. 
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of the month,’5 and from this year Christians began to keep the 
quickening feast of the resurrection.” It appears, however, that 
there were some who blamed the church for applying the name 
of mdcya to the feast of the resurrection, not knowing apparently 
the meaning of the word ;” for it is a Hebrew term signifying a 
passing over, a going out, an overstepping. The church, there- 
fore, necessarily applies the name of rdcya not only to the passion 
of the Lord, but also to his resurrection; for it is through his 
passion and resurrection that human nature has obtained the 
passing over, and going out, and overstepping of him who has 
the dominion of death ; for if the death of Christ bestowed this 
boon upon us, much more his resurrection, when he rose from 
the dead, the first fruits of them that slept. The Israelites were 
instructed to call only the fourteenth day passover, owing to the 
events of their history; but the church, for the reason given, 
necessarily assigns this name not only to the passion and death 
of Christ but also to his resurrection. The author concludes 
his discussion with the words, “Christ our passover was sacri- 
ficed and rose for us, and we call the death and the resurrection 
of the Lord passover.”’* It is clear, then, that in the opinion of 
this writer of the seventh century the passover was a commem- 
oration of the two great acts of redemption, but that there was 
a tendency to lay the chief stress on the closing act of triumph 
over death. 

As the passover had this twofold reference, it is not sur- 
prising that earlier writers allude to it sometimes under one of 
its aspects, sometimes under the other. Sozomen speaks of the 
“first day of the resurrection feast.” The feast as a whole 
would naturally commemorate the more joyful event, and yet the 
first day, the proper passover, might seem to unite it with the 
passion, which had just preceded. Socrates accordingly assigns 
to the ‘feast of the passover”’ “the memory of the saving pas- 
sion.”® Going back to a still earlier time, we find that Constan- 
tine describes it as ‘the feast from which we have received the 

75 P. 413 f. 76P, 420. 

77 The writer probably refers to a confusion between this word and rdoxw. 
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hope of immortality,” and yet in the same letter he says that 
“our Saviour has handed down as one the day of our liberty, 
that is, the day of the most holy passion.” Eusebius combines 
the two ideas, but makes the memory of the passion the more 
prominent. The Jewish passover, he says, was only typical, as 
is proved by Paul’s saying, “Christ our passover was sacrificed 
for us.” The Baptist gives the reason for the sacrifice: ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world.”* It is 
clear that the passion is here the uppermost thought; and we 
must observe that Eusebius sees no inconsistency between this 
and a feast of liberty,” and the celebration of that feast on the 
Lord’s day. Indeed he insists that, whereas the Jews killed the 
sheep of the passover only once a year, ‘“‘we of the new covenant 
on each Lord’s day celebrate our own passover, are always filled 
with the saving body, always participate in the blood of the 
sheep, always gird up the loins of our soul with purity and 
sobriety, are always delivered from Egypt; for we must do these 
things, not once a year but every day.” ‘Wherefore also every 
week we celebrate the feast of our passover, on the saving and 
dominical day, of the True Sheep, through whom we were 
redeemed, fulfilling the mysteries.””* And again he says that we 
ought to eat the passover with Christ, removing from our minds 
all the leaven of wickedness, and anointing the doorposts of our 
mind with the blood of the Sheep sacrificed for us; and this not 
at one period of the whole year, but every week.* And yet 
again he says, ‘‘We celebrate the same mysteries through the 
whole year, fasting every Friday in memory of the saving pas- 
sion, and every Lord’s day quickened by the sanctified body of 
the same saving passover and sealing our souls with his precious 
blood.’’*s The weekly celebration referred to must be the Lord’s 
Supper; and we are thus reminded that even the Lord’s Supper 
was not a mere memorial of Christ’s farewell meal, but com- 
memorated the new covenant and the price which was needed 
for its ratification, the body broken and the blood shed upon the 
cross ; and in declaring the Lord’s death until he came it at least 
suggested the thought of the resurrection. But I do not think 
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we can infer from the words of Eusebius that the passover con- 
sisted only of the Lord’s Supper; for he clearly implies that 
there was an annual festival which must have been distinguished 
in some way from the weekly service. He only extends the 
name to the Lord’s Supper because it was a constant memorial 
of the true Passover Lamb, and ought to be followed by the 
spiritual results which were symbolized by the Jewish cere- 
monial. 

A little earlier, Peter, bishop of Alexandria,® quotes from 
one Trecentius the statement, ‘For we have no other purpose 
than to keep the memory of his passion, and at the time when 
those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses have handed 
down.”*” This description of the feast is not called in question 
by the bishop, whose object it is to refute the view of Trecen- 
tius that the Jews were always in error, and that even their 
ancient celebration of the passover had nothing to do with 
Christians. We may, therefore, accept this as another example 
of the indifference with which the feast was described as a com- 
memoration of the passion or of the resurrection. Going back 
for another century, we find that Tertullian, in recommending 
suitable days for baptism, connects the passover with the pas- 
sion, while he reserves the resurrection for Pentecost;® but this 
is quite an incidental expression suggested by another subject, 
and can hardly be taken as a proof that the African church did 
not commemorate the resurrection as well as the passion at 
their passover. 

We must now turn to the quartodecimans. We have already 
seen that the only point of controversy between them and the 
rest of catholic Christendom related to the day of celebration. 
We might, therefore, infer that they too kept the passover in 
memory of the passion and resurrection; and this inference is 
confirmed by such evidence as we possess. According to Euse- 
bius, in whose time, we must remember, the controversy was still 
agitating the church, the quartodecimans kept the feast of the 


86 Appointed 300 A. D. 87 Chron. Pasch., p. 7. 
8 Cum et passio domini in qua tinguimur adimpleta est. 
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passover on the day on which the Jews were commanded to kill 
the sheep, and thus terminated the fast without regard to the 
day of the week, whereas the rest of Christendom thought the 
fast ought not to be broken except on the day of the resurrec- 
tion, and a decree was issued by letters from various synods that 
the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection from the dead should 
not be celebrated except on the Lord’s day, and on this day 
alone they should bring the fast to an end.” Here it is evident 
that in the church at large the memory of the resurrection was 
an essential part of the celebration; and it is equally clear that 
it was so with the quartodecimans, for the point of the objection 
to them is not that they confined their commemoration to the 
last supper or to the passion, but that they broke the fast, and 
thereby commemorated the resurrection too soon. No doubt 
the killing of the sheep reminded them as well as their oppo- 
nents of the passion; but of a commemoration of the last 
supper of which Jesus partook with his disciples there is not a 
hint. Theodoret, in his very brief article on the quartodecimans, 
says that they kept “the feast of the passover” on the four- 
teenth day of the moon, and, having misunderstood the apos- 
tolic tradition, did not await the day of the Lord’s resurrection 
but celebrated ‘the memory of the passion” on whatever day 
of the week the fourteenth might fall.* He might seem here 
to distinguish the memory of the passion from that of the 
resurrection, and to ascribe only the former to the quartodeci- 
mans. But I do not think this is intended; for it in no way 
affects the point of his objection, and the one really included 
the other. He speaks of the quartodeciman celebration as a 
“feast,” which makes it probable that it referred to the joyful 
as well as the mournful part of the closing scenes of Christ’s 
earthly life; and it was quite as inappropriate to celebrate one 
as the other on any day of the week indiscriminately. In any 
case there is no reference to the last supper. 

We must turn, however, to such contemporary evidence as 
we possess. This fully confirms the representations of Eusebius. 
Polycrates, in his letter, speaks simply of keeping a particular 

FF. #., 11, 23. * Haeret. fab. comp., Ill, 4. 
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day, and not only makes no allusion to any difference of mean- 
ing attached to the day, but says expressly that in keeping it 
they transgressed in nothing, but followed ‘according to the 
rule of the faith.” We have not the words of Victor’s decree 
of excommunication; but from Irenzus’ letter of remonstrance 
we may safely infer that it was based solely upon the difference 
in the time of observance. Irenzus concedes that the mystery 
of the Lord’s resurrection ought to be celebrated only on the 
Lord’s day, clearly implying that this was the point in dispute. 
He then informs Victor that this was not the only subject of 
debate ; again, I think, implying that this was the only one of 
which the Roman bishop had taken notice. What other source 
of variation, then, does he mention? Not a difference in the 
character of the celebration, not a difference in the events 
which were commemorated, but only a variety in the length of 
the preceding fast. This did not interfere with the communion 
of the churches, but only confirmed the harmony of the faith. 
Eusebius gives us only portions of the letter; but the implica- 
tion clearly is that in like manner the observance of this day 
rather than that ought not to interrupt communion. He sup- 
ports this argument by an appeal to history. He says that the 
Roman bishops from Xystus” to Anicetus,% though not them- 
selves observing, nevertheless maintained communion with those 
who did observe ;% and when Polycarp visited Anicetus, though 
neither could persuade the other to depart from an ancient cus- 
tom, the latter permitted the former to celebrate the eucharist 
in the church. Finally, the only part of the epistle from the 
bishops of Palestine which Eusebius thinks it necessary to quote 
contains an assurance that “in Alexandria also they celebrate 
on the same day as we do,” as had been learned by an exchange 
of letters. 

Thus all our evidence combines to show that the whole con- 
troversy turned upon the day on which the passover should be 
celebrated, and here the question lay, not between two consecu- 


92 About 115 A. D. 93 Died about 166. 


4’ Erhpnoav, uh Typodrres, etc., have no object expressed; but it seems evident 
from the whole scope of the epistle that the fourteenth day must be understood. 
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tive days of the month, but between a fixed day of the month 
and a fixed day of the week. 

We must now review the arguments which were advanced on 
each side, so far as the fragments which have come down to us 
will enable us to do so; for we shall thus gain a clearer insight 
into the nature of the controversy, and test the modern allega- 
tion that the quartodeciman practice was founded on the 
synoptic chronology, that of the rest of the church on the 
Johannine. 

First of all, appeal was made on both sides to tradition. 
The Asiatics appealed to the example of Philip of Hierapolis, 
one of the twelve apostles, John of Ephesus who leaned on the 
breast of the Lord, and an unbroken succession of bishops ;% 
and, according to Irenzus, this appeal was made by Polycarp, 
when he visited Rome, and found there a different custom from 
his own. On the other hand, the Roman Anicetus appealed 
only to the custom of the presbyters who preceded him ; and it 
is remarkable that Irenzus, while agreeing with the Roman cus- 
tom, traces it back only to the time of Xystus. It is not till a 
much later period that we hear of a western reliance on the 
apostles Paul and Peter.” Eusebius tells us that the bishops of 
Palestine, at the time of the controversy with Victor, referred to 
the tradition which had come down to them from the succession 
of the apostles. Socrates seems to treat all these traditions as 
of little value, because none of the combatants could produce a 
written authority.* I think this is almost an unreasonable skep- 
ticism in regard to the statements of Irenzeus; but however this 
may be, it seems evident that before the controversy broke out 
the different customs had become established, and were followed 
as a matter of course till they were challenged from the outside, 
and then appeal was made in the first instance to tradition, and 
only afterwards more elaborate arguments were sought for to 
justify a practice which had become intertwined with the reli- 
gious affections of the people.” 

95 Letter of Polycrates. 97 SOCRATES, V, 22. SOZOMEN, VII, xix, 1. 

% Letter to Victor. 8 Jbid. 

% In regard to the Palestinian appeal to the apostles I may venture to suggest that 
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When arguments were at last resorted to, it is impossible to 
say in what order they were devised and marshaled ; but we may 
conjecture that recourse would be had in the first instance to the 
Jewish law. The festival was, by universal consent, the pass- 
over; and about the observance of the passover very precise 
directions were given in the law of Moses. Accordingly, Pseudo- 
Tertullian tells us that Blastus (a quartodeciman Montanist in 
Rome) affirmed “that the passover ought not to be kept except 
in accordance with the law of Moses on the fourteenth of the 
month.’*” Hippolytus too refers to the quartodecimans’ regard 
for what was written in the law, that he should be cursed who 
did not keep the commandments ;** and Epiphanius chides them 
for making use of the saying in the law, ‘Cursed is he who shall 
not keep the passover on the fourteenth day of the month.” 
These precise words are not found in the Old Testament, but 
they are contained inferentially in the curse against all who did 
not observe the law." 


The reply to this argument was easy: it would carry the 
quartodecimans a great deal farther than they were willing to 


go. They would be cursed if they were not circumcised, if 
they did not pay tithes, if they did not bring offerings to Jeru- 
salem."* As the apostle had said, they would be debtors to do 
the whole law, if they bound themselves to one commandment. 
The true passover had come, and was no longer to be kept in 
the letter.°° The Jewish ceremonies were only a shadow of 
things to come, and now that Judaism had been changed into 
Christianity, the literal and typical rites of the Mosaic law had 
ceased. It was not the purpose of the Saviour or his apostles to 
legislate about feast days, but to introduce an upright life and 


the apostles were not very likely to adopt the somewhat complicated Roman mode of 
reckoning Easter, or to depart from the Jewish day of celebrating the passover; but 
having kept the passover at the usual time in memory of the passion, they may 
have observed the following Sunday with peculiar solemnity in memory of the 
resurrection. Thus a starting point would have been supplied for divergent prac- 
tices. 

100 Adv. omn. haer., § 8. xt Ref., VIII, 18. 102 Haer., L, I. 

103 See also the account of Sabbatius in SocraTEs, VII, 5. 

104 EPIPH., tbid., 2. 105 HIP., zbid. 
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piety. And if the quartodecimans thought that they ought to 
follow the Jewish practice because Christ did so, then they ought 
to do everything else which he did in a Jewish fashion.” We 
must not, however, conclude. from this mode of reply that the 
opponents of the quartodecimans had detached their feast from 
the passover, and become indifferent to the ancient law, but 
only that they were willing to interpret it with a certain latitude 
of meaning. As the writer of the Paschal Chronicle says, the 
typical passover came to an end through the death and resur- 
rection of Christ, the true passover; and in memory of this event 
the church of God kept the holy feast every year, “observing 
without error the fourteenth day of the first lunar month, in 
which the legal passover has been ordered to be celebrated, after 
the advent of the day in which the Holy Spirit taught that the 
spring equinox begins ;” and if this happened to be Sunday or any 


succeeding day of the week the feast of the resurrection was kept 
on the following Sunday.** Thus the fourteenth day of the 
month, that is to say, the full moon at or after the vernal equinox, 
was carefully noted by the westerns as the indispensable basis of 


their calculations, and they thus showed their regard for the law, 
although they departed from its letter. This account is substan- 
tially confirmed by Eusebius some centuries earlier. In his 
treatise on the passover he gives a brief description of its orig- 
inal institution, as the source of the Christian observance, of 
which it was typical ;*° and in none of the replies to the quarto- 
deciman argument is it maintained that the Christian feast was 
not the passover, and was in no way dependent on the ancient 
commandment. 

Why, then, it may be asked, was not the fourteenth day uni- 
versally observed? For if the day was a matter of indifference, 
it would have been most natural to adhere to the established 
custom. The change was partly owing to contempt for the 

106 FuseB. in MAI, § 1; Socr., V, 22 near beginning. See also a “‘ Discourse on 
the Resurrection of Christ,” attributed to Epiphanius (in MIGNE, column 468 f.), and 
APHRAATES, Hom., xii, 4. 

107 Socr., ibid. See also Chron. Pasch., pp. 12, 16. 708 Pp. 15 f., 18 f. 

09 Mal, §§ 1 and 6-7.° See also Epipu., Haer., L, 2, and APHRAATES, Hom., xii, 


§§ 1-4. 
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Jews, and a wish to be dissociated from them as much as possi- 
ble, —a state of mind which finds strong expression in the letter 
of Constantine. I can hardly suppose, however, that this was 
really operative in the first instance, and much better reasons 
existed. Among the Jews, it is alleged, certain irregularities 
had arisen. In order to bring the lunar year into agreement 
with the solar it was necessary periodically to intercalate a 
month. In consequence of this the determination of the 
equinox was sometimes neglected, so that, when the year was 
reckoned from one vernal equinox to another, the Jews some- 
times celebrated two passovers in one year, and none in the 
next. To keep the passover in this way before the equinox was 
a violation of the law; and it was contended that, though the 
Jews in ancient times had observed the correct time for the 
feast, they had ceased to do so from the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Vespasian; or, according to another opinion, 
from the date of the crucifixion. There was, therefore, a real 
reason for refusing to follow the Jews in their time of celebra- 
tion, even on the part of those who considered themselves bound 
by the commandment; and Socrates tells us that this led to a 
division among the quartodecimans themselves, some thinking 
that they ought to follow the Jews, whilst others maintained 
that the passover ought always to come after the equinox in the 
Roman month of April."° Here, then, was the first cause of 
divergence, the quartodecimans for the most part adhering to 
the Jewish determination of the season; the westerns, who were 
accustomed to the solar year, universally celebrating the feast 
after the equinox. 

This cause of divergence, however, is not mentioned in the 
earliest accounts, and it does not explain why the westerns 
departed from the fourteenth day. The reason for this may be 
gathered from the nature of the Christian festival, and is clearly 

0'V, 22. On the general subject see the same chapter; SozomeEn, VII, xviii, 
7; EusEs., edited by Mal, § 12; Constantine’s letter; EpipH., Haer., L, 3 (the words 
should be noted: waparnpotpeba pév thy Treccapecxadexdrny, brepBalvouev 5é Thv 
lonueplav, pépopev 5é ert rhv aylav xupiaxhy 7d Tédos THs cuMANpwoews’ AawBdvouev 5é 


7d mpbBarov ard Sexdrns), LXX, 11; Peter of Alex. in Chron. Pasch., pp. 4 ff.; Diony- 
sius of Alex, in Euses., H. Z., VII, 20; Comstit. Apost., V, 17. 
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stated by Epiphanius.** Regard was paid to three measures of 
time, the solar year, the month, and the week. The first decided 
the equinox, after which the festival must be held. The second 
fixed the fourteenth day, on which, under the law, the sheep 
was to be killed, and on which, accordingly, Christ was crucified. 
But a week was observed instead of a single day, partly because 
the sheep was set apart from the tenth day to the fourteenth, and 
partly because the events connected with the true paschal Lamb 
were not limited to a single day, but comprised the resurrection, 
which took place two days after the passion. The fourteenth 
day, therefore, was comprised within the week ; but the breaking 
of the fast, and the celebration of the festival, were postponed 
till the Lord’s day. If, however, the fourteenth fell on a Sunday, 
the feast was put off till the next Sunday. I cannot suppose 
that this was due merely toa wish to differ from the Jews ;*** but 
it seemed only natural to dedicate the fourteenth to the memory 
of the passion, and therefore to include it within the period of 
the fast. There was also a further reason for postponement in 
the fact that the resurrection took place subsequently to the 
fourteenth."3 The writer of the Paschal Chronicle says that the 
postponement was made for two reasons: first, it would have 
been contrary to law to terminate the fast on the thirteenth, 
before the moon was actually full; and, secondly, it would have 
been unbecoming to carry on the fast into the Lord’s day. It 
was therefore necessary to put off the celebration; but then, as 
the number ten includes the number nine, so the later date 
includes the earlier.** There is nothing in this explanation 
inconsistent with our oldest authorities, and it enables us to see 
how easily the conflicting usages arose. The Jewish festival 
passed into the Christian church, and was kept in memory of 
the death and resurrection of Christ, the great redemptive work 
which was symbolized by the ancient deliverance from Egypt. 
Nothing could be more natural than the Asiatic adherence to the 
time prescribed by the law; and, on the other hand, as the 

™ Haer., L, 3; LXX, 11-12. 

2 Chron. Pasch., p. 424. For the dislike of the Jews see also Constantine’s letter. 

3 See Chron. Pasch., pp. 413 ff., 30 ff. 4 P. 30. 
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church became more and more Gentile, it was equally natural to 
modify the time in accordance with Christian memories, and 
keep the festival of the resurrection only on the Lord’s day. 
The propriety of the latter observance constituted, as we have 
seen, the stress of the argument in the first instance. 

So far the arguments on each side have little or no bearing 
on the gospel question ; but we come now to an allegation which, 
if it could be substantiated, would lend some support to the 
opponents of the Johannine authorship. It is that the quartodeci- 
mans relied on the synoptic chronology, and rejected the Johan- 
nine, whereas the westerns adhered to the latter, and set aside 
the former. This contention appears to me to be founded on an 
entire misconception of the controversy, and not to be supported 
by the facts. In order that the argument might be valid, the 
dispute ought to have been whether the Christian passover was 
to be kept on the thirteenth or the fourteenth day of the month. 
Of such a dispute there is not a trace. The westerns, as we 
have seen, were as particular about observing the fourteenth of 
the month as the quartodecimans themselves; only, instead of 
holding the feast on that day, they calculated from it the Sunday 
on which the celebration should be kept. The controversy, 
therefore, was not between adjoining days of the month, but 
between the day of the month and the day of the week, and 
consequently was in no way connected with the varying chro- 
nology of the gospels. This being the case, it is not surprising 
that no allusion to different opinions about the gospels occurs in 
the histories of the controversy, and among the arguments con- 
tained in any connected treatise against the quartodecimans 
there is no appeal to the fourth gospel. This fact would be 
unintelligible if the westerns had really supposed that the gospel 
of John settled the question. It may be asked, then, What sup- 
port is there for the modern allegation? It rests on a few 
arguments which have come down to us in complete isolation 
from their context; and as they relate to the date of the last 
supper, it has been assumed that they are parts of the quarto- 
deciman controversy. We must examine these, as well as some 
other statements on the same subject, and I believe we shall find 
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that the difference of opinion about the evangelical chronology 
did not coincide with the separation between western and quarto- 
deciman, but that defenders of both views were to be found on 
both sides, and that instead of admitting a discrepancy between 
the synoptics and John they had, with hardly an exception, 
some way of forcing the gospels to speak with one voice. 

Before we proceed to the fragments themselves, we must 
notice the opinions of a few well-known writers, that we may 
have at least a small body of assured fact on which to base our 
judgment of a more obscure question. Turning first to Irenzus, 
we find a chapter in which he is specially defending the Johan- 
nine chronology against the opinion of the Valentinians, repre- 
sented by Ptolemzus, that the ministry of Jesus lasted only for 
one year. He refutes this opinion by pointing out the number 
of passovers which, according to John, the disciple of the Lord, 
Jesus had celebrated, and he assumes without remark that finally 
Christ went up to Jerusalem, ate the passover, and suffered on 
the following day."5 Here, then, while appealing to the fourth 
gospel, he tacitly assumes that in regard to the Last Supper and 
the crucifixion it is in agreement with the synoptics. This 
testimony is important because, as we know, Irenzus thought 
the quartodecimans mistaken, and therefore, according to the 
hypothesis we are considering, he ought to have believed that 
Jesus partook of the last supper on the thirteenth, and was 
crucified on the day of the passover; yet he gives not a hint 
that any difference of opinion on this question existed. It 
further deserves remark that, in connection with his whole 
argument, he appeals to ‘all the elders who in Asia had inter- 
course with John the disciple of the Lord.”*° This surely proves 
that it was possible for Asiatics at once to acknowledge the 
authority of the fourth gospel, and yet to believe that Jesus was 
crucified the day after the passover. We should observe also 
that Irenzeus wrote a treatise on the passover,"” and was, there- 
fore, in all probability quite familiar with the arguments current 
in his own day. 

™5 11, xxii, 3. 1366 5. 

"7 See Fragment VII in STIEREN’s edition. 
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Origen, also, in commenting on Matthew 26: 17,"* follows 
the synoptical account, and this without any allusion to a differ- 
ent date in John, although he was keenly observant of dif- 
ferences between the gospels. This is the more remarkable 
because he thinks it well to meet an argument which was founded 
on the synoptical record. Owing to the fact, he says, that 
Jesus celebrated the passover corporeally in the Jewish fashion 
some of the inexperienced may fall into ebionism, and maintain 
that we, as imitators of Christ, ought to do likewise. To this 
he replies that Jesus was made under the law, not in order that 
he might leave under the law those who were under it, but that 
he might lead them out of it. It was, therefore, unbecoming in 
those who had been previously outside the law to enter into it. 
Accordingly Christians came out from the letter of the law, and 
through a spiritual celebration fulfilled all things which were 
there commanded to be celebrated corporeally. They cast out 
the old leaven of malice and iniquity, and kept the passover 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, Christ feasting 
along with them according to the will of the Lamb who said, 
“Unless ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye will not have 
life abiding in you.” Here, then, we find the fourth gospel 
referred to, and Jesus represented as the paschal Lamb, and yet 
not a hint of any error in the usual interpretation of the synoptic 
chronology. We must further observe that there is no allusion 
to the peculiarity of the quartodecimans. The question turns, 
not on the day of observance, but on the manner of observance. 
The people who are corrected fall into ebionism, a reproach 
which was not brought against the quartodecimans ; for though 
they were thought to resemble the Jews too closely in one par- 
ticular, they were recognized as orthodox, and, as Eusebius says, 
when they gave way on the one question of the day of observ- 
ance, they withdrew from the slayers of the Lord, and joined 
their fellow-believers, for nature draws like to like."9 And again, 
one of the objections against the quartodecimans was that, 
although they followed the Jewish reckoning, they did not carry 


8 In Matt. commentariorum series, § 79, pp. 405 ff. (Lom.). 
"9In Mal, §8. 
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out the legal prescriptions with sufficient care; for they confined 
their celebration to a single day, whereas they ought to have 
chosen the sheep on the tenth day, and so fasted for five days, 
thus conforming to the general practice of the church in cele- 
brating a whole week.*” We learn, then, from Origen’s remarks, 
what we have already learned from the letter of Irenzus, that 
the controversy about Easter was not limited to the quarto- 
deciman peculiarity. So important a division within the bosom 
of the catholic church brought the whole subject into promi- 
nence, and afforded an opportunity for broaching every kind of 
view. The legal requirements, the relation of the law to Chris- 
tianity, the ceremonies to be observed, the narratives of the 
gospels, the year of the crucifixion, and the days of the last 
supper and the death of Jesus, all came under discussion.'"* We 
are not, therefore, warranted in assuming that there were only 
two compact parties, and that every argument and allusion must 
refer to the single point by which they were divided from one 
another. At one extreme were the men corrected by Origen, 
who thought they must adhere to the letter of the law. These 


were in all probability quartodecimans, though we are not told 
so; but it does not follow that they were representatives of the 
orthodox churches of Asia Minor. At the other extreme we 


are told of one Aerius, a contemporary of Epiphanius, who 
maintained that Christians generally were clinging to Jewish 
fables, and ought not to observe the passover, ‘for Christ our 
passover was sacrificed.”’* This view would fall in with the 
gnostic tendencies of the second century, but I have not observed 
any allusion to it at that period. Between these extremes came 
the catholic church, with its agreement about the general prin- 
ciples, and its internal division about the day of celebration 


729 EpipH., Haer., L, 1, 3; LXX, 12. 

721 For the fullest examples of treatises on the passover see EUSEB. in MAI and 
the Hom. of APHRAATES. I may refer also to the treatise of Irenzus, for we are 
told that he spoke in it of the practice of not bending the knee, and mentioned the 
feast of pentecost, from which we may conclude that, though his work was probably 
called forth by the quartodeciman controversy, it was not limited to the particular 
point in dispute. See STIEREN, Fragment VII. 

122 EPIPH., Haer., LXXV, 3. 
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These varieties must be borne in mind in our subsequent inves- 
tigations. 

The opinion of Eusebius, which is fully explained in his 
treatise,’ is particularly interesting and important, because it is 
given in connection with the quartodeciman controversy, and his 
statement is clearly a reply to a quartodeciman argument; and 
nevertheless he adheres to the synoptical chronology. The fol- 
lowing is his mode of reasoning: “ But if anyone™* should say 
that it has been written that on the first day of unleavened bread 
the disciples came and said to the Saviour, Where wilt thou 
that we make ready for thee to eat the passover? and he sent 
them to such a one, having enjoined upon them to say, With thee 
I keep the passover, we will say that this is not a commandment, 
but a history of an event that happened at the season of the 
saving passion; but to relate an ancient practice is one thing, 
and it is another to legislate and leave injunctions for the future. 
But, further, the Saviour did not keep the passover with the Jews 
at the time of his own passion; for he did not himself celebrate 
his own passover with his disciples at the time when “ey [ the 
Jews | killed the lamb; for they did this on the day of prepara- 
tion "5 on which the Saviour suffered; whence neither did they 
enter into the pretorium, but Pilate comes out to them; but he 
himself, a whole day before, on the fifth day of the week,’ 
reclined with the disciples, and eating with them, said to them, 
With desire I desired to eat this passover with you. Dost thou 
see how the Saviour did not eat the passover with the Jews?” 
Since the practice was new he desired it, but the old customs 
were not desirable, “‘ but the new mystery of his new covenant, 
which accordingly he communicated to his own disciples, was, 
as we might expect, desirable to him, since many prophets and 
righteous men before him desired to see the mysteries of the 
new covenant.” The passover of Moses was not suited to all 
nations, as it had to be celebrated in Jerusalem ; wherefore it 
was not desirable. But the saving mystery of the new covenant 
was suitable to all men, and naturally was desirable to him. 

*33In Mal, §§ 8-12. 125 That is, Friday. 

124 No doubt, from the connection, a quartodeciman. 136 Thursday. 
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After he had had the feast the chief priests laid hands upon him, 
for they did not eat the passover in the evening ; for otherwise 
they would not have had time to interfere with him. They took 
him to Caiaphas, and then to Pilate, and then the Scripture says 
that they did not enter the pretorium that they might not be 
defiled. But on that very day of the passion they ate the pass- 
over, demanding the saving blood, not on behalf of themselves, 
but against themselves. ‘‘ But our Saviour kept his own desira- 
ble festival, not then, but a day before, reclining with the dis- 
ciples.” From that time Christ withdrew from the Jews and 
attached himself to his disciples. ‘‘ Therefore we also ought to 
eat the passover with Christ,” removing from our mind all the 
leaven of wickedness, and filled with the unleavened bread of 
truth and sincerity, having the true circumcision, and anointing 
the posts of our mind with the blood of the Sheep sacrificed for 
us; and this not at one period of the whole year, but every 
week ; and let our preparation be ‘‘a fast, a symbol of sorrow, 
on account of our former sins, and in memory of the saving 
passion.” The Jews fell from the truth from the time when they 
plotted against the Truth itself, driving from them the Word of 
Life; ‘‘and this the scripture of the sacred gospels presents 
clearly ; for it testifies that the Lord ate the passover on the first 
day of unleavened bread; and, as Luke says, they did not eat 
their customary passover on the day on which the passover 
ought to have been killed, but on the following day, which was 
the second day of unleavened bread, and the fifteenth of the 
moon, in which, our Saviour being judged by Pilate, they did 
not enter the pretorium ; and therefore they did not eat it 
according to the law on the first day of unleavened bread, when 
it ought to have been killed; for they themselves, too, would 
have kept the passover with the Saviour ; but from that time, 
together with their plot against our Saviour, blinded by their 
own wickedness, they fell from all truth. But we celebrate the 
same mysteries through the whole year,” fasting every Friday in 
memory of the saving passion, and every Lord’s day quickened 
by the sanctified body of the same saving passover, and sealing 
our souls with his precious blood. 
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It was necessary to quote this passage at length, not only on 
account of its intrinsic interest, but because its position is com- 
pletely misunderstood even by so careful a student as Schiirer."*” 
He declares that Eusebius replies to the quartodeciman argu- 
ment that Christ really ate his own passover on the thirteenth. 
There may be some little obscurity in the former part of the 
argument, which is all that Schiirer quotes; but the concluding 
section is perfectly explicit, and clears up whatever might have 
been doubtful in the previous exposition. It will be useful to 
analyze the several thoughts. 

First, let us observe the nature of the quartodeciman argu- 
ment. It is not that the annual festival was a commemoration 
of the last supper, and that therefore it ought to be kept on 
the same day as the meal it was designed to bring to memory. 
It is that Jesus himself observed the passover, and observed it 
correctly, on the fourteenth day of the month, and that there- 
fore his disciples ought to do the same, instead of keeping their 
passover on a day of the month which Jesus had never sanc- 
tioned. To this argument Eusebius makes two replies : First, he 
urges that though it was quite true that Jesus had kept the 
passover at the time alleged, an historical record did not con- 
stitute a commandment: in other words, the mere fact that Jesus 
celebrated his passover on a particular day did not create a 
binding rule for his disciples. Secondly, although he adhered 
to the legal day, nevertheless he did not eat his passover with 
the Jews; for they postponed their observance till the next day, 
the second day of unleavened bread, and the fifteenth of the 
month, and so fell away from the truth. To appreciate the 
force of this argument we must remember that one of the 
reproaches against the quartodecimans was that they kept the 
feast at the same time as the Jews, and one of the objections made 
to this practice was that the Jews had got wrong in their calcu- 
lations, and that therefore Christians ought not to follow them. 
Here Eusebius dates their error from the year of the passion, 
and shows that Jesus kept a passover of his own, apart from 
the Jews. This is proved first by the words recorded in Luke :** 

127 De cont. pasch., § V, 3. 388 22: 15. 
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“With desire I desired to eat this passover with you.” ‘ This 
passover” was not the ordinary one, but that in which the mys- 
tery of the new covenant was instituted. It was only as new 
that it could be desired; for an old practice, which comes as a 
matter of course, is not an object of desire. And, further, Jesus 
desired to eat “‘with you,” with his disciples, and not with the 
Jews. Thus he separated himself from the Jews in the meaning 
which he attached to the festival. But, secondly, he did so in 
regard to time likewise; for they kept the passover on the wrong 
day. This appears from the fact that they had time to carry 
out their plot against Jesus, from their inability to enter the 
pretorium, and from Luke’s statement that the day of unleav- 
ened bread was the day when the passover ought to have been 
killed,*” implying that it was not killed at the proper time. Thus 
it appears that Eusebius accepted the chronology of the synop- 
tic gospels, and brought the Johannine account into agreement 
with it by pushing on the Jewish celebration of the passover 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth day of the month. 

The same view was taken by Chrysostom. He says: ‘The 
sanhedrin passed the night in watching for the accomplishment 
of their foul purpose: for they did not even at that time eat the 
passover, as St. John says. What are we to say? Why, that 
they ate it on another day, and brake the law. Christ would 
not have violated the proper time, but these men violated it, 
who were trampling on ten thousand laws. Boiling over, as they 
were, with rage, and having often attempted to slay him, and 
been unable, now that they had gotten him in their power, they 
chose even to give up the passover the more surely to glut their 
murderous appetite.’ 3° 

Epiphanius, when controverting the opinions of Marcion, 
though he does not refer to the question of dates, sides with the 
synoptics by insisting that Jesus must have eaten flesh, because 
he kept the passover which is according to law, or according to 

79 Luke 22:7. 

In Matth., Hom. 84: quoted by MCCLELLAN, Four Gospels, p. 487 f. (a few 
words are omitted, but the sense is given). In Hom. 87 he says, “But why did he 


keep the passover? Showing by all means, up to the last day, that he is not opposed 
to the law.” 
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the Jews; and Marcion, he says, cannot escape from this argu- 
ment by pretending that when Jesus said he wished to eat the 
passover he referred to the mystery which he was about to 
institute, for it is expressly stated that he instituted the mystery 
“after he had supped.’”’*3* Epiphanius in this passage of course 
wishes to base his argument entirely on the parts of Luke which 
were accepted by Marcion; but he could not have honestly rea- 
soned as he does unless he believed that the last supper was a 
real passover meal celebrated in conformity with the Jewish law. 
Nevertheless in his article on the quartodecimans he says: ‘It 
behoved Christ to be sacrificed on the fourteenth day according 
to the law." Here, then, it might be thought, he follows the 
Johannine account, and is induced to do so through his oppo- 
sition to the quartodecimans. This, however, is not the case. 
In his article on the A/ogi he clears up the difficulty in a passage 
which, though a little obscure in some of its details, is plain 
enough in its general meaning. He is there dealing with the 
objection, not that the last supper was differently placed, but 
that there were more passovers in the fourth gospel than in the 
others; and he maintains that the Jews kept the passover before 
the right time, so that Jesus, although he ate “the Jewish pass- 
over” with his disciples in order that he might not destroy the 
law, but fulfill it, was crucified on the fourteenth day of the 
month, and rose on the sixteenth, which in that year was the 
equinox. It was on the sixteenth that the sheaf was presented 
at the annual festival, and thus it prefigured the resurrection of 
him who was the first-fruits of the dead. This anticipation of 
the proper time for the passover was due to the nature of the 
lunar month, which necessitated the periodical intercalation of 
days and months to keep the calendar approximately cor- 
rect.*33 Thus Epiphanius brings the sacrifice of the true pas- 
chal Lamb to the proper day of the month, not by availing 
himself of the apparent Johannine chronology, but by assuming 
that the Jews had got a day in advance; and we may fairly 
assume that he saw no discordance between John and the 


13" Luke 22:20. See Haer., XLII, Refut. of Schol. 61 from Marcion’s Gospel. 
2L, 2. 133 LI, 26, 27, 31. 
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synoptics. The quartodecimans are refuted on quite other 
grounds. 

A fragment of a chronicle wrongly ascribed to Eusebius, but 
probably proceeding from one Severus, also maintains the synop- 
tic dates, although it accepts the Johannine view of the length 
of the ministry. The writer says that three years elapsed 
between the baptism and the crucifixion, and that our Lord ate 
the shadowy passover with his disciples, and introduced the 
authentic one, on the fifth day of the week, which was the 
fourteenth of the moon, and the twenty-second of March; that 
on the night between that and the twenty-third he was betrayed, 
and having been crucified rose again on the twenty-fifth. No 
notice is taken of any apparent inconsistency between the gos- 
pels.*34 

Aphraates likewise assumes that “our Redeemer ate the 
passover with his disciples on the usual night of the four- 
teenth.’’*35 Nevertheless the Christian passover was distin- 
guished from the Jewish by the fact that the latter was kept on 
the fourteenth of Nisan, whereas the Christian “day of the great 
passion is the Friday, the fifteenth of Nisan,” that being the day 
on which believers were redeemed from the service of Satan, as 
the Israelites had been from subjection to Pharaoh. It appears, 
then, that in the far East the passover always began on the same 
day of the month, unless indeed that happened to be a Sunday, 
when the celebration was postponed till Monday ;*3? and so far 
there was an agreement with the quartodecimans, But the day 
was the fifteenth, and not the fourteenth, and this day was fixed 
by the synoptic chronology. The whole week, however, was 
celebrated, in accordance with the law which prescribed the 
feast of unleavened bread, and the great feast day was the Fri- 
day.*3® Here there is an approach to the western custom of 
giving the preference to the day of the week. We ought fur- 
ther to observe that Aphraates does not connect the feast in 
any way with the resurrection. In this statement, then, we have 
not only another illustration of the various ways in which the 

134 See the Fragment in DINDoRF’s Chron. Pasch., Il, p. 112. 

135 Hom. xii, 4. 136 § 6. 1378 8. 38§§ 6 and 8. 
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passover was regarded, but a valuable light upon the kind of 
argument which a quartodeciman might use. If the latter 
reasoned in the same way as Aphraates he could defend the 
observance of the fourteenth only by an appeal to the fourth 
gospel. We shall see that an Asiatic bishop, Apollinaris, did 
appeal to the fourth gospel to prove that the crucifixion took 
place on the fourteenth, and that he was, in all probability, a 
quartodeciman. 

It is therefore abundantly proved that there were writers on 
the anti-quartodeciman side who accepted the synoptic account 
in its plain meaning. Before proceeding to writers who, in 
dealing with the eastern question, defend the Johannine view as 
it is now generally understood, we must notice two other testi- 
monies which are given independently of that problem, one 
being doubtful, and the other opposed to the view which we have 
thus far presented. Justin Martyr says, “Christ was the pass- 
over who was sacrificed afterwards,’® as also Isaiah said, He was 
brought as a sheep to the slaughter. And it has been written 
that on the day of the passover you seized him, and similarly in 
the passover crucified him.” I think Justin might have used 
these words whichever view he adopted. If he referred to the 
fourth gospel, then he not only knew it, but accepted it as an 
authoritative document. On the whole, however, it seems more 
likely that he followed the synoptics, and, if so, then it is clear 
that in the middle of the second century the belief that Christ 
was crucified on the fifteenth of the month did not interfere with 
the conviction that he was the true paschal Lamb. 

Tertullian, having stated that Moses predicted the sacrifice 
of the Lamb by the people of Israel, proceeds: ‘‘ He added that 
it is ‘the passover of the Lord ;’** that is, the passion of Christ. 
And this, also, has been so fulfilled that on the first day of 
unleavened bread you put Christ to death.”"* The day on 
which the lamb was killed is called ‘the first day of unleavened 
bread” in Matt. 26:17; and that this is the day which Tertullian 
meant is expressly stated in an earlier passage, in which he says 

39 He has just referred to the original passover in Egypt. 

14° Dial, 111. 248 Ex, 12:11. 42 Adv. Jud., 10. 
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that the passion was completed ‘‘on the first day of unleavened 
bread, in which they killed the lamb towards evening.” "3 The 
curious thing about this statement is that Tertullian quotes the 
words of Matthew which distinctly refer to the day before the 
passion, and follows the synoptics in assigning only one year to 
the ministry, saying that Christ was about thirty when he suf- 
fered.* In what way he harmonized these views does not 
appear. 

We come now to the fragments preserved in the Paschal 
Chronicle which have played such a conspicuous part in the 
inquiry into the nature of the quartodeciman controversy, and 
to assist our judgment of the meaning and value of these frag- 
ments it will be advantageous to summarize the arguments 
which we have found in treatises, of which the complete con- 
text is before us, and several of which expressly relate to the 
question about which the catholic church was so seriously 
divided. The question was whether Christians ought to keep 
the passover at the same time as the Jews, on the fourteenth of 
Nisan, whatever day of the week that might be, or only on Sun- 
day, the Sunday being that which followed the first full moon 
after the vernal equinox. In favor of the western practice it 
was urged that it was supported by apostolic tradition; that the 
feast of the resurrection ought not to be kept before Sunday ; 
that the law, being only typical, was not to be kept in the 
letter; that the record that Jesus kept the passover on the four- 
teenth did not constitute a commandment; that he himself was 
under the law in order to bring men out from under the law ;*45 
that the quartodecimans, though so strict about the day, did not 
keep the law properly; that the Jews had got wrong in their 
calculations, so that their passover was sometimes before the 
equinox; that Jesus did not eat the last passover with the Jews, 
because the Jews broke the law, and postponed their celebra- 
tion; and, finally, that Christians ought not to have any part 
with traitorous Jews. It appears, therefore, that from existing 


™43§ 8. 44 Tbid. 
45 This may be included, as appropriate, though actually said in relation to another 
point. 
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works we gain a pretty complete picture of the controversy, and 
yet we have not found a vestige of an appeal to the peculiar 
view of the fourth gospel. Nay, we have found that Irenzus, 
Eusebius, and Epiphanius, who wrote against the quartodeci- 
man practice, adhered to the synoptic account of the last sup- 
per, as also did Origen, Chrysostom, and probably Justin. The 
conclusion is inevitable that the appeal to the fourth gospel was 
not a salient argument; that those who make it are expressing 
an individual opinion, and not the opinion of a party; and that 
their object is not to exalt the thirteenth above the fourteenth 
of the month, which had nothing to do with the question, but to 
show that Christ, in the last meal, when the new covenant was 
instituted, was not associated with the Jews. We have seen that 
some writers on the western side do not deny or object to 
Christ’s recorded association with the Jews, while others get rid 
of it, not through an alleged anticipation of the passover by 
Jesus, but through a postponement of it by the Jews. Bearing 
all this in mind, we turn to the Paschal Chronicle. 

We must notice first the author’s own statements. His 
object, we must remember, is simply chronological, and he does 
not quote his authorities for the purpose of refuting the quarto- 
decimans, but in order to confirm his own system of calculation. 
He has to determine the correct paschal cycle, and to ascertain 
the precise date of Christ’s death in order that he may reckon 
the first Christian cycle from that definite point. Now there were 
two sources of uncertainty: (1) The Jews may in the year of the 
crucifixion have kept the passover in the wrong month; and (2) it 
was not agreed whether the passion took place on the fourteenth 
or on the fifteenth day. His first object, therefore, is to show 
that the Jews kept the passover correctly until the destruction of 
Jerusalem under Vespasian, and for this purpose he quotes Philo, 
Peter of Alexandria, and Athanasius.“° Thus it was proved that 
the passover at which Christ suffered was held at the proper 

™46Pp, 3-10. It has been supposed that Athanasius refers in this extract to the 
quartodecimans. He speaks of “ contentious persons, who have invented forthemselves 
questions, under the pretext indeed of the saving passover, but in reality for the sake 


of their own strife, because seeming to be of us, and boasting to be called Christians, 
they emulate the acts of the traitor Jews.” “For,” he continues,“ what sort of even 
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time. The next question is: Was the moon full on Thursday 
or Friday? The crucifixion took place on Friday. We learn 
from the evangelist John that Jesus as the True Lamb suffered 
at the feast of the passover, that is, on the fourteenth day of the 
month.” Accordingly the problem was to find the year, within 
certain obvious limits, in which the first full moon after the ver- 
nal equinox fell upon a Friday. In order to establish his thesis 
that Christ was crucified on the very day on which the Jews were 
to eat the passover, he appeals first to the familiar texts in the 
fourth gospel; and to guarantee the correctness of the reading 
he refers to “the accurate books, and the very autograph of the 
evangelist, which has been kept till now by the grace of God, 
in the most holy Church of the Ephesians, and is there wor- 
shiped by the faithful.”“* Next he adduces the testimony of 
Paul, ‘ ‘Christ our passover was sacrificed for us,’ and not as 
some, carried away by ignorance, affirm that he was betrayed 
when he had eaten the passover; which neither have we learned 
from the holy gospels, nor has any of the blessed apostles handed 
down to us anything of the kind.” On this statement we must 


remark that the synoptic gospels are represented as agreeing 
with the Johannine, that there is no mention of quartodecimans, 
and that among the men “‘carried away by ignorance” we have 
found several of the most learned theologians on the anti-quarto- 
deciman side. Our author, it is true, assumes that the fathers 
are in agreement with him, and out of ‘‘much testimony of the 
holy fathers of the church ” proceeds to quote, as a “few” 


plausible defense could be made for them since it has been written, ‘On the first day 
of unleavened bread,’ and ‘In which they ought to kill the passover.’ But it was done 
properly at that time, but now, according to what has been written, they do always err 
in their heart.” I hesitate about making use of this fragment, because even if Atha- 
nasius is attacking the remains of quartodecimanism, which held out against the decision 
of the Nicene Council, it does not follow that his argument would be applicable to the 
orthodox quartodecimans of an earlier time. Still it deserves notice that his conclusive 
argument is an appeal to the synoptics, and that the only thing that this appeal can 
refute is the opinion that not the last supper but the crucifixion itself took place on 
the day of the passover. We have here some indication that the quartodecimans of 
the fourth century relied upon the chronology of the fourth gospel to justify their prac- 
tice. 

47 P, 10 f. ° 

™8P, 11. The same wordsare used in relation to the same text on p. 411. 
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samples, passages from Hippolytus, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
and Clement of Alexandria. These writers, therefore, are not 
cited in connection with the quartodeciman controversy, and 
their relation to it can be learned only from their historical 
position, and from the evidence afforded by the extracts them- 
selves. In a later portion of the work our author adduces an 
argument from the synoptic gospels. It is clear, he says, that 
Jesus did not keep the passover on the fourteenth, but celebrated 
the typical supper before this, when the sanctification of the 
unleavened bread and the preparation of the feast took place, for 
he did not give his disciples the sacrificial lamb and unleavened 
bread, but bread and a cup."# 

We will now take the extracts in their order. The first is 
from the Syntagma of Hippolytus against all heresies, and is as 
follows: “I see, then, that the affair is one of contentiousness ; 
for he says thus: ‘Christ kept the passover at that time on the 
day, and suffered; wherefore I ought also to do in the same 
manner as the Lord did.’ But he has been led astray, not 
knowing that at the time in which Christ suffered he did not eat 
the legal passover; for he was the passover which had been 
preached beforehand, and was made perfect on the appointed 
day.” The person who is here attacked was in all probability a 
quartodeciman, and may have been Blastus, who is mentioned as 
such by Pseudo-Tertullian,— Against all Heresies.*° When the 
Asiatic custom was challenged, and it became necessary to seek 
for arguments to defend it, nothing could be more natural than 
to turn to the gospels, and show that Christ himself had kept the 
passover on the day appointed by the law. This was allowed 
by some of the ablest of their opponents, and we have seen that 
there were different ways of getting out of the argument, the 
genuineness and authority of the fourth gospel being admitted all 
the time. Hippolytus, departing from the opinion of his master 
Irenzus, disposes of the difficulty by denying the fact. It 
deserves remark that in his later work, the Refutatio, while he 
still thinks the quartodecimans contentious, he does not refer to 
this argument. Had he discovered that, though it was put 

49 P. 409 f. 1508 8, 
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forward by Blastus, it was not commonly used by the Christians 
of Asia Minor? 

The second extract is taken from the first book of Hippolytus’ 
work on the passover: ‘That he did not speak falsely either in 
the first or in the last is evident, because he who long ago pre- 
dicted, ‘I will no more eat the passover,’™ assuredly took the 
supper before the passover, and did not eat the passover, but 
suffered ; for not even was it the time for eating it.” The interest 
of this passage is that it gives us one more glimpse into the 
way in which the synoptics were harmonized with John, and 
proves that Hippolytus, at all events, had no intention of pitting 
one gospel against the rest. 

We may notice next the two extracts from the work of 
Clement of Alexandria on the passover, as they do not give rise 
to any controversy. He says that in former years Christ kept 
the regular passover, but ceased to do so when he proclaimed 
himself as the paschal Lamb. Accordingly he suffered on the 
fourteenth, and the chief priests and scribes did not enter the 
pretorium, that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
passover without hindrance in the evening. ‘With this exacti- 
tude of the days both all the Scriptures agree and the gospels 
are in harmony. The resurrection also testifies to it; at least he 
rose on the third day, which was the first of the weeks of the 
harvest, in which it had been enacted that the priest should offer 
the sheaf.” These passages call for only one or two remarks. 
We have seen that treatises on the passover embraced a variety 
of subjects, and necessarily included the question of the day, 
which involved the year, of Christ’s death; so that there is 
nothing here which can even suggest that Clement is arguing 
against the quartodecimans. Again, although he appeals to the 
verse in John, without which the case would be weak in the 
extreme, he nevertheless assumes that all the gospels are in 
agreement. 

We are now prepared to criticise the fragments of Apollina- 
ris’ work on the passover. Hesays: ‘There are, then, persons 
who, owing to ignorance, are contentious about these things, 


131 See Luke 22:16. | 
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being affected in a pardonable way; for ignorance does not 
admit of accusation, but requires instruction. And they say that 
on the fourteenth the Lord ate the sheep with the disciples, but 
himself suffered on the great day of unleavened bread, and they 
relate that Matthew speaks in accordance with their opinion. 
Hence both their opinion is inconsistent with the law, and the 
gospels seem, according to them, to be at variance.” The next 
extract from the same treatise is a rhetorical glorification of the 
fourteenth day of the month. ‘The fourteenth day,” he says, 
“is the genuine passover of the Lord, the great sacrifice; the 
child of God instead of the lamb; the bound one, he who bound 
the strong man; and he who was judge, the judge of the living 
and the dead; and the one who was betrayed into the hands of 
sinners to be crucified, he who was exalted on the horns of the 
unicorn; and the one who had his holy side pierced, he who 
poured forth out of his side the two purifiers, water and blood, 
word and spirit, and was buried in the day of the passover, the 
stone being laid upon the tomb.” The value of these extracts, 
in their bearing on the authorship of the fourth gospel, is sup- 
posed to consist in this, that Apollinaris is attacking the quarto- 
decimans, and alleges against them the date of the crucifixion 
which is found in the Johannine gospel, whereas they rely upon 
Matthew in their defense of a custom which they inherited from 
the apostle John. The inference is inevitable that they cannot 
have regarded as Johannine the gospel which they controverted 
on the authority of Matthew. This argument appears to me to 
rest on a complete misconception. 

First, let us suppose that Apollinaris was not a quartodeci- 
man. It does not at all follow that he is attacking quartodeci- 
mans; for he makes no allusion to the quartodeciman practice. 
The discussion of the date of the last supper necessarily entered 
into the question of Easter, and we have not hitherto met with 
any evidence of the prevailing quartodeciman opinion on this point. 
We have learned from Hippolytus that one quartodeciman believed 
that Jesus ate the legal passover at the time of the passion; but 
other quartodecimans may have taken a different view. Accord- 
ingly, Apollinaris may be attacking the observers of the western 
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custom, like Irenezus. The simple fact is that the opinion which 
Apollinaris advocates seems to have been taken up with some 
eagerness about the end of the second century, being supported 
also by Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, and Tertullian. In 
later time sit was defended by the unknown author of the Paschal 
Chronicle. But, in spite of the charge of ignorance, it was rejected 
by Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and, I believe, by 
the later church generally.” The necessary inference is that this 
particular point did not affect the quartodeciman controversy 
one way or the other. If the quartodecimans relied, as they 
might naturally do, on the fact that Jesus ate the legal passover 
(of course believing, as so many have done since, that the fourth 
gospel was in harmony with the synoptics), it was a tempting 
reply that he did not do so, as was proved by the testimony of 
John. But this reply failed to establish itself, for the evidence 
of the synoptics was too clear to be resisted; and other means 
of rebutting the argument had to be tried. As we have 
observed, even Hippolytus does not venture to repeat it in his 
Refutatio. 

But, secondly, I see no evidence that Apollinaris was any- 
thing but a quartodeciman. He was bishop of Hierapolis, and 
as Philip of Hierapolis is the first of the Asiatic luminaries men- 
tioned by Polycrates, it is probable that it was still a quartodeci- 
man city, and had had a succession of quartodeciman bishops. 
We must add that Polycrates certainly implies that there was 
entire unanimity among the bishops in that region of the world. 
Schiirer relies upon the fact that Apollinaris is not mentioned in 
the list which Polycrates gives of distinguished quartodecimans in 
his letter to Victor, though he was a celebrated man, while some 
of those who are named played no great part in the church.*s 
But then Polycrates names only those who “have fallen asleep,” 
and does not give the names of the “multitudes” of bishops 
who came together to consider the question, and signified their 
approval of his letter. Among the latter may have been Apol- 

152 Some of the chronologists seem to have taken the same view as the writer of the 
Chron. Pasch. See an anonymous extract in DINnporF, II, p. 118, and another in 
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linaris, who was a contemporary of Irenzus,* and would not 
have been a very old man at the time. 

Another item of evidence is furnished by the manner in 
which he speaks of those whose opinion he is combating. 
Hippolytus, living in the neighborhood of Rome, might easily 
fall into contemptuous language towards men whose numbers 
and weight were not familiar to him; but it is not likely that 
Apollinaris, unless he was a singularly conceited and ill- 
tempered man, would use similar language about all his brother 
bishops, including men of the greatest learning and distinction. 
Eusebius tells us that Melito, bishop of Sardis, wrote two books 
on the passover, and that these apparently were called forth by 
a discussion which arose at Laodicea about the passover, at the 
time when Sagaris was martyred, in the proconsulship of Servilius 
Paulus.*5 Of the nature of this discussion we are not informed ; 
but as Sagaris and Melito were undoubtedly quartodecimans, 
and as we have no intimation that the church of Laodicea was 
ever anything else, it seems probable that the subject of debate 
was not connected with the quartodeciman practice. Clement’s 
treatise was occasioned by that of Melito, but we are not told 
that it was an answer to it. The work of Apollinaris may have 
had the same origin, or it may have been an independent con- 
tribution to the Laodicean discussion. But supposing that it 
was an attack on the universal practice of the Catholic Chris- 
tians of his country, is it likely that he would venture to ascribe 
to contentious ignorance the opinion of one of the most learned 
and orthodox bishops of his time? And if a man who set him- 
self against the prevalent opinion and practice obtained a 
bishopric at all, would not such action have excited a storm, 
and made it impossible for Polycrates to assume, as he evidently 
does, that there was an unbroken unanimity in the Asiatic 
churches ? 

It is perhaps of small importance that Eusebius does not 
ascribe to Apollinaris any exceptional position; for he had not 
seen, and accordingly does not mention, his work on the pass- 
over. But if he had heard of any dissenting party in Asia 
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Minor, he would probably have noticed it; and we can hardly 
suppose that in the remonstrance addressed to Victor there 
would have been no allusion to this party, and no remark on his 
injustice in endeavoring ‘‘to cut off in the mass the dioceses of 
all Asia, together with the neighboring churches.” **° 

Lastly, the glorification of the fourteenth day is just what we 
should expect in a quartodeciman. If the fourteenth was the 
day in which the true passover was sacrificed, and Christian 
redemption was brought in, surely that was the one day on which 
Christians ought to celebrate the feast. The only objection to 
this argument is the baseless hypothesis that the Asiatic pass- 
over was a commemoration, not of the passion, but of the 
last supper. That some quartodecimans distinctly professed 
to keep the feast on the day of the passion we learn independ- 
ently from Epiphanius,*? who tells us that they claimed to have 
found from the acts of Pilate that the Saviour suffered on the 
eighth day before the Kalends of April, and they wished to 
keep the passover on that day, whatever the fourteenth might 
be. Of course men who adopted such a custom really ceased to 
be quartodecimans; and there is no apparent reason why Epi- 
phanius classed them under that head except that they wished 
to keep the precise anniversary of the crucifixion. 

For these reasons, then, I believe that Apollinaris was a 
quartodeciman; and if so, we learn that quartodecimans, like 
other Christians, were divided in opinion about the order of 
events in the closing scenes of Christ’s lifé. These conflicting 
opinions had nothing to do with the great question which sepa- 
rated the two parties, except so far as they were dragged into it 
by individual writers. If a quartodeciman believed that Jesus 
kept the regular Jewish passover, what more natural than to 
appeal to his example; if he believed that Jesus, being himself 
the paschal Lamb, was slain on the fourteenth, again what more 
natural than to appeal to this fact as marking the unalterable 
day for the Christian celebration? It is very probable that the 
majority on their side, as on the side of the western practice, 
accepted the synoptic dates, which are far clearer than the 
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Johannine, and in some way harmonized the latter with the 
former. The only distinct allusion to an inconsistency between 
the gospels on this point is in the first fragment of Apollinaris ; 
but ‘he does not say that the men whose ignorance he attacks 
maintained that the gospels were contradictory, but only that 
according to their view they seemed to be so. This is, to his 
mind, a conclusive argument, and it is pretty clear that he 
expects it to be equally conclusive to others. ‘The gospels” 
are evidently an accepted and authoritative collection, among 
which the thought of contradiction was inadmissible. No doubt 
the ignorant men were quite ready to retort the charge, and it 
would be interesting to know how Apollinaris managed to 
explain away the unambiguous language of Matthew. This 
practical ascription of infallibility to the evangelical records is 
in complete accordance with the results of our whole inquiry. 
The four gospels had been long in possession of the field as the 
most authentic documents of Christianity, and, as we have not 
found elsewhere, so neither can we find in the fragments of 
Apollinaris, the minutest particle of evidence that the Christians 


of Asia Minor looked askance at the gospel which was ascribed 
to the beloved disciple whose traditions still lingered among 
them. 


This long inquiry has had chiefly an historical interest; but 
in throwing light upon the nature of early Christian practices, 
and on the mutual relations of parties, it has at the same time 
shown how untenable is the argument which is derived from 
quartodeciman usage against the Johannine authorship of the 
fourth gospel. The feast of the passover, as we have seen, 
was adopted by the Christian church, with such modifications as 
circumstances rendered desirable or necessary; and this being 
so, it was the most obvious and natural thing to keep it at the 
same time as the Jews, who were the custodians of the ancient 
law. John would follow the familiar custom; and although he 
would fill it with a Christian significance, and would probably, 
like Paul, recognize in Jesus the true paschal Lamb, by whose 
blood the new covenant between God and the world was sealed, 
he would see in this spiritual realization of a venerable symbol 
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no reason for altering a time which was settled by ancient pre- 
scription. On whatever day the crucifixion took place, it was 
associated with the passover, and that festival, with its changed 
meaning and its deep-rooted memories of the Beloved, would 
be always dear to his heart, and, as it returned year by year, 
would bring him ever fresh messages of world-wide grace and 
truth. The “feast of the Jews” had become the feast of the 
children of God; and he himself had looked upon the Lamb, 
and found in him a redemption from worse than Egyptian bond- 
age. All this would have been easier and not more difficult, if 
Christ had been really crucified on the very day of the passover ; 
but if we reject this as improbable, still we can see how the two 
events might become synchronous in thought, and the writer of 
the “spiritual gospel,” in whose mind religious ideas are apt to 
clothe themselves in the form of visible facts, while the fact 
sometimes melts away into its religious meaning, might place 
together in his narrative two occurrences which, for him, were 
indissolubly associated. The appeal of some of his remote fol- 
lowers to our first gospel, in support of a practice which was 
alleged to be his, affords no evidence against this view, for the 
gospels, having been raised into a position of equal and divine 
authority, had become the hunting ground of polemics, and 
such arguments do not supply the reason for the observance, 
but are the after-thoughts of controversy. There is no tradition 
that John was guided by any of the considerations which were 
evoked in later times; and there is no ground for supposing that 
his respect for the familiar day was challenged till long after he 
had departed from the world. I am forced, therefore, to the 
conclusion that this celebrated argument against the Johannine 
authorship of our gospel rests on misconception, and, so far 
from being decisive of the question, does not possess the slight- 
est validity. 





THE MORAL EVOLUTION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By JAMES FREDERICK McCCurRDY, 
Toronto. 

THE present paper is not written with a polemical purpose. 
It aims rather to be educative and suggestive. In it I shall 
try to indicate some of the essential ways in which the moral 
and religious teachings of the Old Testament came to their 
practical application among the people of Israel, in consonance 
with the changing historical conditions of that people. Some 
reasonable exposition of the morality of the Old Testament is 
greatly needed. Though a religious book throughout, and com- 
prising nearly eighty per cent. of the whole of the Christian sacred 
writings, a large portion of it is almost entirely unused. This is 
true of teaching in secular schools and in Sunday schools, of 
pulpit exposition, and of private and domestic reading. Much 
of the Old Testament is discarded because it is thought to be 
irrelevant to the purposes of modern life. But much of it also 
is put aside because it is held to be positively immoral. There 
are four main positions or attitudes maintained toward the whole 
question. 

The first opinion is that still held perhaps by the greatest 
number. They hold in effect that hostility or distrust toward 
the Old Testament is in its very nature wrong; that if any por- 
tion of it is objectionable to anybody, he himself is to blame. 
Their assumption is that the whole of the received text is not 
simply relatively or conditionally but absolutely true and infalli- 
ble. They admit that there are moral difficulties, but they affirm 
that such difficulties are due either to our imperfect knowledge 
of the antecedents or to some other personal cause independ- 
ent of the record itself. 

People of another class go to the opposite extreme. They 
regard the Bible, indeed, as a religious book, in the sense that it 
stands for the religious faith and history of the ancient Hebrews. 
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But they maintain that it is not therefore necessarily a moral 
book. And their abhorrence of the inconsistencies and imper- 
fections which they find there leads them to discountenance the 
whole Hebrew literature as one which has been foisted upon us 
by the Jewish and Christian church under false pretenses. 

As a third group I would bring together all those who are 
indifferent to the claims of ecclesiastical authority as well as to 
traditional opinion, who trouble themselves little with questions 
about the inspiration and infallibility of the Scriptures, but who 
are drawn to them in so far as they find in them esthetic beauty 
or moral worth or high spirituality. Their practical attitude 
may perhaps be indicated by saying with Matthew Arnold that 
they use and appreciate what suits their needs, and the rest they 
leave alone. Such persons are more numerous than is generally 
supposed. Their good standing in the world also makes their 
example of great influence. 

The fourth class agrees with the first in this, that both alike 
regard the Old Testament as a living organism imbued with the 
Divine Spirit. But while those first named think of it as a sort of 
continued creation, those now to be characterized view it as an 
intellectual and moral evolution. They hold that the writers 
were recorders of the facts and sentiments which they have com- 
memorated for us, but that they themselves contributed of their 
knowledge and reflection; that they, moreover, formed essential 
factors in the process of evolution, marking what they furnished 
with their own limitations and religious and moral deficiencies ; 
that the facts which they have recorded were brought to their 
knowledge through ordinary channels of communication; and 
that their thoughts, however inspired from a higher source, were 
wrought out into coherent expression in their own minds. Of 
the divine inspiration they have no definite theory; they prefer 
to test the record by the accepted rules of historical and literary 
criticism. They find in it an ever-increasing purpose, a divine 
providence continually making its way, enlarging its sphere 
and scope, vindicating its methods and achievements. They 
find it at the beginning like a river in its early course, rising in 
moors or swamps, but receiving, as it moves and grows, springs 
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of pure and living water till it becomes limpid and sweet and 
undefiled. 

At the outset it will be proper to state certain facts and 
principles which bear upon the question of the meaning and 
history of the Old Testament: (1) The Old Testament is not a 
single book, but an extensive collection of books whose com- 
position ranged over many centuries and whose contents are 
varied in subject, in style, and inimmediate purpose. (2) These 
books were written wholly upon Semitic soil, by Semitic people, 
for Semitic people, and concern themselves directly but little 
with matters of interest to those outside of the immediate Sem- 
iticenvironment. (3) More specifically these books are intensely 
Hebrew. While the setting and the wider relations are Semitic, 
the special interest is Hebrewthroughout. (4) Again, while 
these books are diversified in their immediate subject-matter, they 
agree in this, that they are almost exclusively concerned with 
one aspect or another of religion, more definitely the religion and 
worship of’ Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews. Their ethical 
teaching, apart from the claims of Jehovah and his worship, is 
quite inconsiderable. (5) These books comprise the whole or 
almost the whole surviving pre-Christian literature of the Hebrew 
people. Consequently, in dealing with the Old Testament we 
have to deal with a national literature which is at the same time, 
as we have seen, a religious literature. 

The main features and stages of Israel’s history are easily 
recounted. As has already been said, the Old Testament has 
the Semitic world for its environment, and in harmony with this 
fact, the history begins with general Semitic conditions. The 
ancestors of the Hebrews were in fact the most representative 
Semites that we know of. Probably of Aramzan descent, and 
certainly of Aramzan affiliations, they lived successively in 
southern Babylonia, in western Mesopotamia, in Palestine among 
Canaanites and Amorites, on the desert border land, in Egypt 
with other semi-nomads, again in the desert, and finally again in 
Palestine ; and all this before the national career was fairly begun. 
Moreover this genuine broad Semitic life was of very long dura- 
tion. Between the migration of Abraham and the settlement in 
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Canaan stretched apparently one thousand years of continuous 
nomadic or semi-nomadic life and manners. 

Thus we have to begin with the so-called patriarchal epoch. 
Before Abraham there is no Bible history in any true sense of 
the term; and where there is no history there is no morality, at 
least none that can be tested and described. Morality is always 
much of a social matter, and is particularly so among primitive 
peoples. What the community is in the habit of doing is in 
general the norm and guide of individual conduct. The practical 
limits are set on the one side by what the community tolerates, 
and on the other by what it desires. Further we know the 
facts of ancient tribal life only from the record of the deeds 
of the leaders. Hence the figures of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and the Twelve stand out in solitary relief. By this we have 
secured the representative character of the early Old Testament 
history. 

In reading the story of the ancient patriarchs we must be 
at once struck with the apparent freedom and breadth of move- 
ment and action which it reveals, the absence of moral restraints, 
the self-impulsiveness, so to speak, of moral choice. This phe- 
nomenon has, to a large extent, its explanation in the social and 
religious conditions of the nomadic life. We have to make, in any 
case, a distinction between classes of moral acts. There are some 
deeds which are wrong in the very nature of things, while there 
are others which are wrong because they are injurious to our 
fellows or to society. The latter class may at one time be per- 
missible and at another reprehensible. A monumental instance 
is the discrimination made by Jesus between the ideal marriage 
bond and the loosening of the relation tolerated in an earlier 
stage of the history of Israel. Polygamy also is now regarded 
as immoral in civilized states. But it was sanctioned by high 
example in ancient Israel. The same is true of slaveholding. 
Indeed slaveholding was not, and could not be at any time, 
interdicted in ancient society. Yet the abuse of the relations 
thus tolerated or approved was always reckoned an offense. 
Harsh treatment, either of a wife or a slave, was always wrong. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion that institutions, themselves 
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relative and changeable, may vary some important conditions of 
moral obligation. 

The fundamental consideration in such variable cases is the 
interest of society. Not that this was a mattter of agreement or 
of contrivance in any way. It was simply the unconscious 
adjustment of the community to its necessities. Society has 
progressed mainly by the suppression or gradual abandonment 
of habits and customs which have been found to be injurious. 
It is an important and difficult question, how far we are to dis- 
tinguish between the evils which are in themselves wrong and 
those whose culpability varies with the requirements of society 
and its consequent varying moral standards. If we go far 
enough back in social history we shall come to a stage where 
almost any sort of action is justifiable under given circumstances. 
The decisive sanction was the will of the community; in other 
words, the usages and customs which formed the basis and bond 
of union. In ordinary cases individual choice was overborne by 
the interests of the clan or the family. A striking instance is 
afforded by the difference of treatment accorded to kinsfolk 
and clansmen, on the one hand, and to aliens, on the other. Kind- 
nesses, or even the ordinary offices of humanity, would by usage, 
that is upon principle, be withheld from the latter. What 
would be counted a crime done to a tribesman was sometimes a 
meritorious and even an obligatory act when done to an out- 
sider. For the avenger of blood there was no punishment, but 
rather approbation, since the duty to take up the cause of a 
kinsman, even if he were in the wrong, was paramount. Thus 
no claim of compassion could avail even in behalf of one who 
had unwittingly provoked such corporate resentment. It is dif- 
ficult to see how social morality, which rests essentially upon 
the equal claims of all men for justice, if not for mercy, could 
flourish in these primitive communities. The matter was 
aggravated by the fact that the sole judge of the avenger was 
the family or tribal head. It would be strange, indeed, if the 
common virtues were maintained in the stress and strain of 
daily life when the vendetta was kept up by the community 
from a sense of right. When individual action was subordinated 
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to the claims of the community there was little room for that 
spontaneous choice between opposing courses which is at once 
the test of moral quality and the basis of moral discipline. 
Qualities of mind and heart essential to the moral life of the 
individual were, in the very nature of the case, not yet evoked, 
since in that stage of society the solidarity of the social unit was 
a much more obvious thing than the individuality of its several 
members. Indeed the notion that the members of the family or 
kin formed by themselves an undivided life lies at the very 
foundation of tribalism. 

Another great moral determinant was the claim of the deities 
upon the obedience of their followers. The origin of the differ- 
ent classes of deities need not be discussed in this connection. 
The motive and mode of their worship are of more immediate 
importance. We may say in general that in the primitive tribal 
condition the obligations of a man to his deity are analogous in 
some respects to those which bind him to the usages or behests 
of his community. In a very profound sense the same ties 
united the members to one another and to their common divin- 
ity. Even if we do not accept the view that most tribal religion 
was based upon ancestor worship, we must concede that the 
tribesmen regarded themselves as being akin to their gods, as 
in fact sharing with them a common life. This was certainly 
one of the sources of the power wielded over them by the 
objects of their reverence and homage. There were two prin- 
cipal ways in which such power waS exercised. One was con- 
nected with sacred places, the proper seats of the gods, where 
the rites of their worship were performed, and whose sacredness 
conferred a special sanctity or immunity upon special things or 
actions. Another was associated with the declared will of the 
gods, which was made known through various channels, but 
mainly by the domestic or communal priests, who ministered 
within the family or family group, or in the common sanctuary 
of the tribe. 

We revert now to the moral standards and ideals of the 
so-called patriarchal society among the Hebrews. As to the 
accuracy of the record to which appeal is to be made, no special 
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discussion is necessary. All classes of critics, even to the most 
radical, will admit that for the purposes of such an inquiry as 
this the early stories of Genesis are quite available. For those 
who,- unlike the present writer, cherish serious doubts as to the 
actual existence of the patriarchs, the record is still of value as 
a picture of primitive life and manners. Composite as the nar- 
rative is, and presenting some apparent inconsistencies, it yet 
answers to every test that may be applied to it from the side of 
archeological and sociological criticism, being in complete 
accord with the spirit and manner of the nomadic society of the 
ancient Semites. For our immediate topic, the exact date of 
the period of the history of ‘ Israel’’ there represented is of lit- 
tle or no consequence. The question before us is that of the 
relation in point of morality between the beginning of Israel’s 
career and its later historical development; and there can be 
no doubt that we stand here at the fountain head of the stream 
of national tradition. 

We ask naturally, first, how the personages of this primitive 
time demeaned themselves, and, secondly, how their deeds seem 


to be regarded by the narrators. Actions of moral quality may 
for convenience be classed as those springing from ordinary 
human relations, and those which have a religious motive or 
warrant. Of the former class the most prominent offenses are 
deceit and fraud. Lying and cheating are thought to be dis- 
tinctive vices of oriental life. The common belief is in some 


degree just. But oriental deception has become notorious, not 
merely because the civilization of western Asia has for many 
long ages been specially unfavorable to the promotion of verac- 
ity and justice, but also because it has come more prominently 
before the world than that of other communities of ancient 
and modern times in which the evils in question have been 
equally rife. The causes of the moral retardation of such an 
ancient and highly favored portion of the world need not be 
particularly discussed here. It is sufficient to say that the 
virtues of veracity and justice are seldom found to be highly 
developed in communities of a low political organization. That 
men are naturally liars is a fact of anthropological science as 
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well as of biblical and historical observation. It is only by slow 
gradations of self-discipline that truthfulness has been estab- 
lished anywhere as an attribute of individuals or communities. 

It would therefore naturally be expected that the virtues of 
sincerity and rectitude would be rudimentary or wanting in 
savage tribes. Among nomadic or semi-nomadic peoples most 
of the conditions are wanting which seem suited to their 
development. The foundation of such virtues is the sense of 
responsibility to God or to man, or to both. But when religion 
consists mainly of ceremony or ritual there is little chance for 
the evoking of the former. And when property is attached so 
precariously to the individual, no large issues or powerful 
motives are present that might arouse and foster the latter. 
When the individual subordinates his personality to the interests 
of his tribe, the demands of conscience are weakened, or rather, 
perhaps, the sense of moral obligation cannot be developed. At 
the same time other virtues may be conspicuous which are in a 
line with the surrender of oneself to the cause of the commu- 
nity: Thus it happens that the early age of great races is an 
age of heroism, and that we find among them well-grounded 
traditions of noble deeds of courage and devotion that serve as 
an inspiration to all later generations. 

In some such way must we represent to ourselves the earliest 
or patriarchal age of ancient Israel. The records are not biog- 
raphies, but biographical or rather character sketches. But 
they are, therefore, all the more valuable as studies in morality. 
And how well does the conduct of the patriarchs illustrate the 
most outstanding moral defects of their race and civilization ! 
The very first personal notice of Abraham after the account of 
his arrival in Canaan from over the River is an account of a 
transaction which represents him to have been notably wanting 
in sincerity and even in honor and common decency. I refer to 
the incident assigned by the Jehovist to the period of his resi- 
dence in Egypt (Gen. 12:10 ff.), and by E to his sojourn in 
Gerar (Gen. 20:1 ff.). 

Following up the patriarchal history we observe that the 
same deception is recorded by the Jehovist (Gen., chap. 26) as hav- 
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ing been practiced by Isaac upon the great chief of Gerar. This 
incident does not call for further remark except that the bless- 
ing which followed the deceit of Abraham did not fail to come 
upon Isaac also (vss. 12 ff.) It is, however, in the history of 
Jacob that we have the most abundant illustration of the want 
of veracity and honesty in the ancestors of Israel. Indeed, it 
would seem as though the whole kin were affected with hypoc- 
risy and knavery, since the cousin who was brought from the 
old home in Charran to be the wife of Isaac, according to the 
laudable custom of the “first families’’ of the Semites, was the 
instigator, in her old age, of the most cunning, if not the most 
heartless, of all the fraudulent achievements of the race. Inthe 
deception practiced by Rebekah and her favorite son upon the 
blind old Isaac, there is, however, a certain palliation such as is 
not present in the actions first spoken of. It is manifest that 
the intriguers felt that the blessing extorted from Isaac ought to 
descend upon Jacob rather than upon Esau, and inasmuch as the 
word of the house-father was held to carry with it divine validity 
and potency, the securing of it by fair means or foul was deemed 
an urgent necessity. Once more the blessing was given, and 
was held to be effectual, in spite of the gross and elaborate 
imposture. The subsequent moral career of Jacob until his 
establishment in Canaan is in perfect keeping with the lessons 
learned in his youth. Accordingly, we find the passion for 
gain, which is in all ages a chief motive of deceit, united in him 
with the propensity to overreach and defraud. The result of his 
long course of double-dealing with his father-in-law, who was 
equally greedy and unscrupulous, was, as before, greatly to 
increase his material wealth. His favorite wife, his cousin and 
the daughter of his competitor, illustrates the same apparent 
principle, that dishonesty is the best policy, in the result of her 
attempt to convey with her to Canaan her father’s household 
gods. At the same time it is undeniable that the outcome of 
the self-aggrandizement of Jacob, from the time when he cajoled 
Esau out of the birthright till his permanent settlement in 
Canaan, was better for “Israel” and for humanity than would 
have been his discomfiture by his rivals. Even from the indus- 
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trial and cultural points of view, not to speak of the spiritual 
interests ultimately involved, it was better that the higher type 
of nomad, the shepherd, should have the promise and the 
possession of Canaan, than that the lower and unprogressive 
type, the huntsman of the wilderness, should be the heir of the 
“father of the faithful.” These considerations, we say again, 
are of no significance for the morality of the story ; but they 
help to throw light upon the other important question, how the 
narrators, who gave us this part of the Old Testament, them- 
selves regarded such startling transactions. 

We may now briefly examine the moral conduct and stand- 
ards of the ancestors of Israel in the equally fundamental mat- 
ter of the relations of the sexes. At the outset we may say that 
in such a society as theirs there is no question of extreme gross- 
ness or utter self-abandonment to revolting vice. Their life was 
on the whole simple and moderate. It was, speaking generally, 
life in cities which promoted institutional vice, if the term may 
be permitted. And to this stage the early Hebrews had not yet 
become accustomed. Vices associated with the worship of those 
deities which were regarded as the type of the procreative or 
sexual instinct naturally flourished where great temples were 
erected and maintained to their honor. Thus it came to pass 
that that passion of human nature, whose unbridled indulgence 
has tended more than anything else to demoralize society and to 
bring about the destruction of families and nations, received, so to 
speak, an apotheosis in the transition from nomadic to city life. 
Every city had at least one temple whose maintenance and pres- 
tige were at once the boast of the community and the foundation 
of its hopes; and each of the temples had its band of prosti- 
tutes whose gains were devoted to the patron gods or god- 
desses, and whose very name betokened a formal consecration to 
their service. Of these more hereafter; I merely mention this 
systematized immorality here in order to indicate the prevalent 
moral conditions of the time. 

We have accordingly to deny to the most ancient of the 
Hebrews any form of systematic and ostentatious sensuality. 
On the other hand if we were to judge by the accepted standards 
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of more modern morality we should have to put them in a 
scale far from the highest. Too great emphasis must not be 
laid, it is true, upon the practice of polygamy. The relative 
innocence of such alliances being granted, out of deference to 
wide and long-prevailing usage, we have therewith to extenuate 
those other attachments which are abhorrent to our modern 
sense. I refer to marriage between a brother and a half-sister 
(Gen. 20:12), between a son and his deceased father’s wife, not 
his own mother, or concubine. A marriage with two sisters at 
once may even be tolerated, as in keeping with the freedom of 
this primitive time. On a much lower grade of moral develop- 
ment stands the system of concubinage, which was rife in the 
patriarchal age. But here we have to take into account the 
effect on the whole sacial fabric of the institution of slavery, 
the most important factor in ancient life and manners. While 
the whole household of the house-master was at his disposal, one 
or more women of the number held a superior rank as the actual 
or prospective mothers of his legitimate children, through whom 
the family was to be perpetuated. But since all the persons of 
his establishment were subject to his will, other women, already 
his slaves or made so by purchase, might become his companions 
for those purposes which in an ideal society are only subserved 
by a single marriage. Nothing more clearly illustrates the con- 
tending claims of wifehood and of family pride, and at the same 
time the rudimentary notions of propriety and delicacy preva- 
lent among a primitive people, than the custom by virtue of 
which a wife may give to her husband one of her own maids as 
a concubine (Gen.,chap. 16). In general the position of the wife 
as the property of the husband carried with it the consequence 
that the freedom of sexual relationship which was granted to 
him was denied to her, that the dismissal of a wife was custom- 
ary and easy, while that of a husband was unknown. The con- 
ception of ‘“‘adultery” held in such a society was accordingly 
quite different from ours, the infidelity of the husband not 
involving a separation from his wife; while that of the wife or 
the betrothed maiden was or might be a capital offense, accord- 
ing to the decree of the head of the family (Gen. 38:24). 
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As to the prevalence of adultery in this semi-historic period 
we are not informed. Probably the practice was not very com- 
mon. We can speak with more definiteness as to the relations 
of people unmarried or unbetrothed. Happily it may be said 
that these were, as a rule, tolerably innocent. It is unnecessary 
to point out that it must be so among a nomadic people of long 
endurance and established fame. There would otherwise have 
been at least no guarantee of purity of race, the first essential 
of tribal stability. It is a pleasing feature of the oldest Hebrew 
society, as also of the oldest Arabian, that young men and 
women were at liberty to consort freely with one another—a 
thing impossible were sexual irregularity either approved or fre- 
quent. It is quite another question how sexual vice was regarded 
from the moral point of view. It is to be noted that while irregu- 
larities were in large measure checked by the usages and require- 
ments of the community, there was often an opportunity afforded 
for the gratification of illicit passion by that class of unfortu- 
nate women which has not been absent from any civilized com- 
munity that the world has seen. That professional harlotry was 
not unknown to the earliest Hebrew society we have abundant 
proof, though we have no direct evidence that any member of 
the degraded sisterhood belonged to the community of Israel. 
What is brought to our attention is the fact that the institution 
of sacred prostitutes was prevalent among the Canaanites of the 
time, and we have unmistakable references thereto in the stories 
of Genesis. Most significant, however, is the matter-of-fact way 
in which the notices are recorded. The action of Judah towards 
the supposed harlot on the way to Timnah (Gen. 38:15 ff.) is 
mentioned as the most natural thing in the world, even though 
the perpetrator was a man of wealth and position. 

We have now to look at the Hebrew patriarchal society from 
a point of view which more nearly approaches the altruistic. 
This convenient but very elastic term comprehends the various 
sentiments and impulses that provoke to deeds of self-sacrifice 
inany form—magnanimity, generosity, compassion, self-denial. 
This branch of our essay seems to lead more directly to the essen- 
tial basis of morality, which in all ages and places rests funda- 
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mentally upon the giving up of self. It may also help to unify 
the whole inquiry. For these primitive ages, however, the two 
qualities already discussed are much readier tests of moral 
progress than those about to be considered. Veracity and chas- 
tity are virtues which presuppose not only a strong personal self- 
discipline but also a public or social sentiment which is only 
attained after a long period of education and cultivation has 
gradually raised the moral standards of the community. If, 
therefore, there is any such thing as moral progress in human 
history, these later virtues must be given a higher place than the 
more primitive. Qualities which are more elementary still, such 
as endurance and courage, we do not need to discuss at all. They 
are found in all kinds and stages of society, and in fact may be 
said to be a necessary condition of the survival of any society 
whatever. Indeed they are so far from being criteria of moral 
progress that they are not even exclusively human. In civilized 
human society their significance does not consist in their exer- 
cise or display by itself, but only in the occasion or issue that 
has called them forth. 

Instances of generosity and magnanimity are frequent in 
the patriarchal history. In the character of Abraham these 
virtues are perhaps the most distinguished traits. He is the 
type of an enterprising chief formed to be a leader of men and 
the pioneer of a great enterprise. It is a true instinct which 
associates these qualities with such an epoch-making man. It 
is only necessary to mention his treatment of Lot in the matter 
of a choice of residence (Gen., chap. 13), his rescue of Lot and 
the captive Amorites from the Elamitic army of invasion (Gen., 
chap. 14), his intercession for the doomed cities of the Araba 
(Gen., chap. 18), and his willingness to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice at the supposed pleasure of Jehovah (Gen., chap. 22). 
Of the moral character of Isaac we know nothing. He is 
represented as being largely under the control of his cunning 
Aramezan wife. He is evidently intended, however, to be merely 
a connecting link between Abraham, the head of the race, and 
Jacob, the head of the nation. Of the last named we cannot 
find any positively meritorious trait recorded. The only sort 
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of nobleness of which the family of Isaac could boast is to be 
credited to the wild and passionate hunter Esau. 

The character of Joseph presents the highest type of ancient 
Hebrew morality. His story is remarkable from several points 
of view. But its most remarkable feature is the grandeur and 
symmetry of the moral portraiture of its hero. His would be a 
great character in any age; but the marvel of it is that it exhib- 
its a life lived in that primitive stage of social development 
which, as we have already seen, is most unfavorable to the 
manifestation of high moral qualities. Fidelity, honor, sense 
of personal responsibility, ideal chastity, magnanimity, not of 
the pagan, not of the Old Testament, but of the Christian type 
—these are some of the traits of the favorite son of the subtle 
and selfish Jacob. At first sight it seems as though the whole 
story would have to be regarded as an idealizing parabolic rep- 
resentation drawn for the instruction and inspiration of the youth 
of a later reflective age of Israel’s history. The difficulty seems - 
to be that it postulates no sufficient moral antecedents, belonging 
apparently to that class of fiction in which, as in Dickens’ stories 
for example, the hero becomes unexpectedly good and noble 
with no adequate inward motive or spiritual preparation. A 
little reflection will show that, however the story may have 
assumed its present literary garb at a later date, the incidents 
recorded are not impossible. The two most prominent admi- 
rable features of Joseph’s character are his fidelity in service and 
his chastity. Now it appears that while Joseph stands out so 
conspicuously in these and other virtues he has also had a dif- 
ferent history from any of the other patriarchs. He was not 
only a son of Israel, but a son of Israel in altogether new rela- 
tions. It was his fortune, as the narrative so amply suggests, 
to exchange the simple life of a shepherd lad for the various 
and complex associations of a civilized society. This supplies 
just that environment which, as we saw above, was lacking for 
the moral development of the rest of the kin. The story 
accordingly shows what it was possible for a child of Israel to 
be under circumstances which might bring out his latent moral 
possibilities. 
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A closer examination leads us to the heart of the matter, 
and to the vital center of the whole question before us. The 
account of Joseph’s moral testing is given in a single chapter. 
Joseph is invested with larger and sterner responsibilities than 
any he could have assumed in the semi-nomadic surroundings 
of his early days. Trained in such a school he is ready for the 
supreme ordeal, which comes from the temptation of his mas- 
ter’s wife. His answer to her proposals (Gen. 39:8) states his 
moral position. He is a trustee of his master with full control 
over the household, except as to the wife. Absolute confidence 
is reposed in him, and this very fact is a reason why he should 
not abuse the trust. But there is a still more solemn restraint: 
“* How can I do this great evil and sin against God?” He does 
not appeal to his own Jehovah as the God of righteousness. He 
is thinking of the marriage bond as of a contract before God, 
by whose sanction it is constituted and therefore made invio- 
lable. He is not thinking of the possibility of his own moral 
defilement, nor of the degradation of the woman, who is already 
guilty in her “heart” (Matt. 5:28). It is the divine sanction 
of the marriage vow, held to by Hebrew and Egyptian alike, 
and indeed by all races and nations where the institution exists, 
that is by him transfigured into a moral law universal and 
inexorable. 

The observation naturally suggests itself here that such an 
appeal to the divine authority in matters of moral conduct 
stands alone in the early Hebrew history. There is much said 
in the accounts of the patriarchs of their religious acts and of 
their fidelity to Jehovah. Their faith in him determines also their 
course in many important matters. But we do not find that it 
exerts a strong and steady determining influence towards right- 
eousness or mercy. If it had, their moral history would have 
been very different from what the record shows it to have been. 
What, then, is the moral significance of their lives and conduct ? 
We may emphasize at least three points as of decisive impor- 
tance: 

I, The first remark to be made is that they are shown by 
their biographies to have been men of large and original genius. 
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However we may be inclined, in accordance with a true concep- 
tion of historical development, to minimize their influence in com- 
parison with that of later rulers and ‘seers, we cannot but con- 
cede to the early leaders of the race a strong, original, propulsive 
force in the social and religious sphere. As we have seen, the 
nomadic or semi-nomadic life is most unfavorable to innovation 
and progress. But the Hebrew patriarchs are distinguished by 
what they did, not by virtue of their tribal antecedents, but in 
spite of them. So much is this the case that perhaps the 
strongest indirect evidence for their actual existence and activ- 
ity is the bent which was given in remote ages to the Hebrew 
people, which marks them out as singular among the nations, and 
which is naturally to be traced to the men who were their first 
leaders. It is, to be sure, in accordance with the nomadic habit 
to choose a new home by longer or shorter journeyings. But it is 
not in accordance with the tendencies and the antecedents of tribal 
life that a single family or clan should refuse alliance (cf Gen., 
chap. 34) with more powerful communities on whose borders or 
in whose midst they dwell, and that it should for generation after 
generation maintain an isolated life (Num. 23:9), escaping 
the risks of conquest and the still more probable chances of 
absorption. This power of resistance and immunity, it may be 
said, was due to the peculiar institutions and beliefs of the early 
Hebrews. But whence came those beliefs and institutions? 
Without inquiring just now into their ultimate origin, we must 
agree that the instruments of enforcing and perpetuating them 
were the heads or chiefs of the family or clan. To them and 
to them alone is the initiative possible among a nomadic people. 
A distinctive merit of the Hebrew patriarchs accordingly is their 
originality and independence, the energy, enterprise, and success 
with which they broke through the force of tradition and cus- 
tom. In this they were the prototypes and precursors, and, we 
may venture to add, the examples also of the moral and reli- 
gious leaders who gave character to Israel through all its sepa- 
rate history. 

II. It cannot be successfully denied that Jehovah was the 
God of “Israel” during the patriarchal period. This is ante- 
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cedently probable, since tribal unity itself was conditioned on 
the worship of some paramount divinity, who in this instance 
can only have been Jehovah, just as certainly as the leading 
families claimed descent from a common stock. It may be 
objected that these conditions apply necessarily only to the 
family of Jacob, and that we cannot draw an equally broad 
inference as to that of Isaac and Abraham. The objection is valid. 
I think it must be admitted that, in spite of the impulse that 
led Abraham to attach himself to Jehovah, his was not the 
only worship that prevailed among the heterogeneous elements 
of Abraham’s household. Hence we are bound to lay all due 
emphasis upon the account (by E) in Gen., chap. 35, which 
describes Jacob’s final choice of Jehovah as the God who had 
appeared to him and helped him, and his exclusion of the deities 
which had theretofore held the divided allegiance of his people. 
Furthermore, we may fairly insist that without the worship 
of Jehovah as the God of Israel the subsequent history of the 
clans till the settlement of Canaan would have been an impossi- 
bility. They could otherwise never have held together in 
Egypt or in the great wilderness, not to speak of the chances 
of defeat or absorption by the Canaanites. 

III. But, it may be said again, this adherence to Jehovah, 
even if exclusive and unshaken, does not constitute morality. 
Such devotion, it may be urged, is merely a ceremonial, and, as 
it would appear from the history of Jacob, sometimes a purely 
selfish form of primitive religion. Let it be granted ; we are 
not seeking merely for evidences of high moral sentiment and 
achievement among these primitive conditions. What we 
especially desire is an explanation of the morality afterwards 
characteristic of Israel. And here, as it would seem, we have 
the chief essential antecedent. While it is questionable whether 
in any age, or under any form of civilization, a deep and true 
morality can be developed except upon the foundation, or with 
the aid, of a religious sanction, it is certain that among a people 
such as ancient Israel religion is the only basis of any morality 
worthy the name. Where industrial pursuits were maintained sys- 
tematically, if at all, by exclusive hereditary guilds; where 
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commerce was confined to traveling merchants and occasional 
caravans; where no political system above the assembly of the 
elders had ever been devised, the industrial, or commercial, or 
political morality that has formed the precarious support of the 
great western civilizations was beyond attainment as it was 
beyond imagination. To national as to individual morality a 
long antecedent process of discipline is a prerequisite. To 
Israel such a discipline could only come through the religion 
whose feeble yet sure beginnings were made by the fathers 
before the perilous adventure was made of the migration to 
Egypt. The strenuous adherence, even by a half-blind and 
groping instinct, to Jehovah as the tribal God was of itself a 
spiritual exercise that had a sort of moral quality, which, even 
when it did not result immediately in “good works,” played an 
essential part in the divine process of the evolution of righteous- 
ness in the bosom of that race which first embraced Jehovah as 
its God. The story of Joseph is, therefore, profoundly true, 
whether it be actual history ora parable. Still more profoundly 
true is that marvelous saying which has immortalized and trans- 
figured the primitive and rudimentary faith of the founder of 
the race: ‘And he trusted in Jehovah, and he reckoned it to him 
as righteousness” (Gen. 15:6). 

What do we find to be the moral features of Hebrew society 
in the period of the judges? Did any decisive changes take 
place in the community of Israel which would tend to develop 
the national and individual conscience and make it a controlling 
force in speech and act as between Hebrew and Hebrew, and 
Hebrew and foreigner? Were the three prime qualities, rectitude 
chastity, and magnanimity, largely exemplified? How did the 
occupations of the people and their general social environment 
affect them? It must be confessed that the virtues most likely 
to be encouraged were those of the heroic or semi-barbarous 
type. Courage, endurance, fidelity to clan, family, and com- 
panions in arms, must have been often and signally displayed. 
The long struggle with the native Canaanites, over wide areas 
or in isolated holdings, for the possession of fortresses, fertile 
valleys and plains, vineyards and olive groves, or with various 
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swarms of foreign invaders, played a principal part in molding the 
Hebrew temper into strength, elasticity, and hardness. It was 
this discipline that gave to Israel the resisting and recuperative 
power which was and is the marvel of the ancient and modern 
world. Not very much, however, can be said of influences favor- 
able to the development of the rarer and more precious moral 
endowments of a people. In a community trained to irregular 
warfare, swift reprisal, deadly revenge, with thoughts concen- 
trated upon the ambush, the surprise, and the sudden onset, 
little stimulus could be afforded to any latent or incipient open- 
ness or candor which might have been educed in the more peace- 
ful occupations of earlier days. Ehud (Judges, chap. 3) was 
doubtless a daring patriot; but he can be a moral hero only to 
those who hold that no means are reprehensible which can securea 
desirable end. Like his, but much more treacherous, was the act 
of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite. In it we have not only 
gross deception, but a violation of the laws of hospitality. 
Doubtless it would be too much to expect that a shelter would 
be offered to an enemy as a matter of course, and the Kenites 
were at this time virtually a part of Israel. But when hospital- 
ity has once been freely offered it is inviolable, according to all 
inter-tribal usage. The outrage was heightened by the circum- 
stance expressly recorded (Judges 4:17) that an alliance actually 
subsisted between the half-Israelitish Kenites and the followers 
of the Canaanitish king. It is of course thinkable that Jael was 
wiping out an old offense or indignity done by the unfortunate 
fugitive Sisera against the family to which she belonged, and 
that the paramount duty of blood revenge thus overrode the 
obligations of hospitality. But of this there is not a word in 
the extant accounts. On the contrary, the splendid lyric which 
celebrates the triumph of Israel over the last great combination 
of the Canaanites counts Jael blessed above all women who 
dwell in tents (Judges 5:24), because she had come to the help 
of Jehovah (cf 5:23). It was accordingly the sentiment of 
contemporary Hebrews that help afforded to Israel and Israel’s 
God was such a praiseworthy achievement that the most sacred 
bond of plighted faith might and should be broken, whose 
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observance stood in the way of its execution; that it was even 
laudable by means of such a pledge to lull into false security 
an enemy of Jehovah and of his people. 

Such cases are characteristic of the times and the people, and 
so stand out boldly in the record. Without enlarging upon this 
special theme, we may inquire how it stood in this era with the 
virtue of chastity. A sample or two will suffice to show that the 
standard of morals which we felt bound to attribute to the patri- 
archal age of Israel had been lowered rather than raised during 
this later period. A sample or two will suffice for the proof. 
Gideon, one of the best approved leaders of Israel, had not only 
many wives, but a concubine as well (Judges 8:30 f.). What we 
call and condemn as lust in Mohammed we can only extenuate 
in Gideon on the ground that he lived in a remoter age. Jeph- 
thah was the son of a harlot (Judges 11:1). Samson resorted to 
harlots as a matter of habit (Judges 16: 1, 4 ff.). Delilah, in spite 
of her Hebrew name, may have been a Philistine. But the Baal 
worship which was rife in most of Israel during this whole period 
must have brought with it its due measure of licentiousness more 
or less professional. Concubinage was but one remove from 
harlotry, as we learn from a memorable case (Judges 19:1 f.) 
which sheds more light upon the question of sexual morality in 
Israel during this time than all the remaining evidence com- 
bined. The readmission of the faithless paramour to her “‘ hus- 
band’s” favor, as well as the unrestrained confidence between him 
and her people (19:1, 3 ff.), illustrates the easy social manners 
prevailing throughout the Israel of the period. A still darker 
shadow is seen to rest upon at least a portion of the land in the 
prevalence of the worse than bestial crime in the city of Gibeah 
(19:22). It was apparently this enormity, as well as the shock- 
ing treatment of the hapless woman of the tragedy, that roused 
the resentment and the moral indignation of the rest of Israel, 
and brought about that cruel, unreasoning strife which resulted 
so disastrously for the tribe whose members had wrought the 
gross iniquity. Added to the feeling of horror at the crime in 
the minds of the northern Israelites was, of course, the sense of 
the wrong that had been committed against the members of 
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an allied tribe. But the whole narrative, ending with the rough 
and ready method of securing wives by capture (21:21 ff.), 
recalls vividly the essential spirit of the people and the age, 
their primitive habits and manners, and their rudimentary con- 
ception of the saving virtues of society. 

An aspect scarcely more favorable is presented by the prac- 
tice of the altruistic virtues. At least the Book of Judges gives 
no suggestion of their prevalence. It is to be admitted that 
allusions to the gentler side of life and conduct are hardly to be 
expected in the memorials of a rude and warlike age. And 
among the larger households in the more settled districts, par- 
ticularly in the later days of the judges, there were doubtless 
many manifestations of neighborly kindness and perhaps even 
of chivalrous generosity. The institution of the goé/ especially 
gave scope and occasion for actions of the latter class. While 
in the rudeness and savagery and wildness of the times the serv- 
ices of the protector of kinship were perhaps most frequently in 
demand as an avenger of blood (Ex. 21:12 ff.), the necessities 
of unfortunate kinsfolks, particularly of widows and orphans, 
must have evoked innate feelings of generous compassion and 
moving sympathy in many a manly heart. Such a traditional 
picture as that which is presented at the close of the Book of 
Ruth can scarcely represent an isolated instance. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that this is an indication of the prevailing 
type of manners. 

It was scarcely possible that any essential change in the 
national morals could take place during the historical period 
immediately following the judges. Yet the early vicissitudes 
of the kingdom had a great deal to do with building up the 
national character. And it was especially the new spirit 
infused into the people by the personality and achievements of 
David that prepared the way for that larger nationalism which 
made possible an historic Israel and is even yet not extinct in 
Judaism. The predominant note of the rise of the monarchy 
is patriotism. The deliverance of the individual family groups, 
the first thought of the beleaguered clansman, was found to 
depend upon common action against the Philistines. The idea 
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of a united Israel was first realized under Saul at the instance of 
the prophet-priest-judge Samuel. The rising tide of loyalty to 
Jehovah and his cause, as against the aliens and their gods, 
swelled by the first successes of Saul and still more by the 
impulse of the heroic daring of Jonathan, was checked by the 
king’s mental and moral collapse; it retreated with the defection 
of David and the ensuing intestine strife ; it fell to its lowest ebb 
with the tragedy of Gilboa. The accession of David to the tot- 
tering throne, and his steady advance to unchallenged preémi- 
nence, first within Israel itself and thereafter in Palestine and the 
whole of the West-land, were the real making of Israel into a 
nation. No later failures or disgrace or ruptures could efface 
the glorious memory of this triumph; nor could any subsequent 
national success rival it as an ideal of kingly achievement or as 
a measure of Israel’s greatness. There was now wanting but one 
deep, common source of inspiration, one cardinal element of 
national solidarity,—the attraction of a central sanctuary. This 
idea, cherished so fondly by David, was realized in the temple of 
Solomon. Thus were established at last the main outward 
conditions of a permanent state under the most potent of guar- 
antees. But of far more enduring importance than the promise 
of political stability, soon to be so rudely disturbed, was the 
foundation then laid for progress in morality and for the practice 
of a religion which should be something more than ceremonial 
formalism. The larger relations of political, business, and social 
life then inaugurated gradually brought with them a sense of 
responsibility which must have sobered and steadied the new 
self-conscious community. The oath or the vow made before 
Jehovah became more binding with the recognition of his 
enthronement for righteousness and justice upon Mount Zion, 
the place where he had chosen to set his name. It is not 
necessary to inquire now how and when such claims were 
ignored or weakened. We may content ourselves with remark- 
ing that while these were conditions essential to moral advance- 
ment, they might naturally be expected to be only slowly 
operative, finding their true scope and vindication in a later 
time. What, however, we wish particularly to know is the actual 
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moral standing of the best men of Israel in this age of the early 
or undivided monarchy. Examples here crowd upon us, and we 
must limit ourselves in the choice. 

Again we have to emphasize the prominence of the military 
or heroic virtues. This is, in fact, preéminently the heroic age 
of Israel. Physical courage was universal, as befitted a people 
engaged in a protracted life and death struggle. Not to lack of 
bravery, but to want of discipline, to the decline of the kingly 
qualities in the monarch, to the effect of panic fear in a super- 
stitious age, are to be ascribed the half-heartedness and the fre- 
quent retreats of the armies of Israel during the régime of 
Samuel and Saul. Of individual prowess every leader gave 
conspicuous proof during the whole of the period. David's 
worthies (2 Sam., chap. 23) were a choice product of the spirit 
that was now moving in Israel like a long pent-up flood. They 
were the finest flower of that age of Hebrew chivalry. Nor was 
there lacking that noble self-devotion which in the undisciplined 
warriors of a struggling community is even more imposing than 
in the gallant charge of a forlorn hope in a regular army. No 
deed of heroic daring done by David’s men, inspired by his 
example, could surpass the brilliant achievement of Saul’s 
knightly son at Michmash. A nation which bred such heroes 
could scarcely hereafter be utterly ignoble. And in these 
actions, also, the theme of song and legend till the latest 
generation, we must recognize indirect occasions and provoca- 
tions of nobler manners and purer motives throughout the moral 
realm. No man can risk his life non-professionally in a worthy 
cause without being stirred to the depths of his soul by an 
electric thrill which reacts by moral sympathy through his 
whole spiritual nature. The daring exploits of prince and cap- 
tain and common man in those days of fate are not a mere formal 
record. The clods, once disturbed by celestial fire, were hence- 
forth magnetic and responsive to the touch of spiritual forces 
which else had found and left them useless and dead. 

But these profounder movements had as yet scarcely begun; 
and it is a sad descent that brings us to the level of the every- 
day morals of the early monarchy. The virtue of veracity 
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seems especially wanting in the make-up of the men of the 
period. Deception seems the most natural thing to almost any 
of the leaders of the people. For the sake of brevity we shall 
confine ourselves to the career of David, assuming that he may 
have represented at least as high a standard of honor and recti- 
tude as that held by the average Israelite of his time. We are 
at once struck with the fact that whenever any danger threat- 
ened, if a falsehood served his turn it was immediately employed 
(1 Sam. 19: 13 ff.; 20:5 ff.; 21:2; 27:10 ff.; 2 Sam. 15:34). 
He deceived friends and enemies indifferently. His perils dur- 
ing his wanderings perhaps seemed to him to make deception 
necessary. It was especially in his relations with the Philistines 
that deceit was systematically practiced, ranging from simple 
disguise to the grossest of falsehoods. His affair with his faith- 
ful servant, Uriah the Hittite, shows him at his worst. In this 
case it was not a question of saving his own imperiled life, but 
of taking the life of another for the sake of gratifying his own 
darling lust. There is probably no record of treachery and 
lying consistently pursued that surpasses this in remorseless 
cruelty and moral baseness. If the narrative contained all that 
we know of David, the deed would have been universally 
regarded as one almost unequaled in the foul and blood-stained 
annals of kingly rule. We may at any rate say this about the 
matter, that it belonged to the stage in David’s life when he was 
as yet untouched by any deeper religious feeling. But even 
after a moral and spiritual revolution had been wrought in him 
through the prophetic appeal he was not wholly innocent of 
dissimulation. As such we must characterize his conduct 
towards Joab and Shimei, since on his deathbed he gave orders 
for their death (1 Kings 2:5 ff.) after he had continued the 
one in the command of the army and forgiven the other for his 
unfaithfulness (2 Sam. 16: 10f.). This inconsistency, however, 
may have been due to the imbecility of age and a worn-out con 
stitution. 

In the relations between the sexes we see at best no marked 
advance. Not to speak of polygamy, concubinage was fashion- 
able in the best families. “Marriage with a half-sister was still 
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tolerated (2 Sam. 13:13; cf Gen. 20:12). The promptness 
with which David, the outlaw-chief, espoused the wife of the 
newly dead Nabal, and with which David, the king, made a law- 
ful wife of the widow of the murdered Uriah, speaks plainly of 
the subserviency of well-born women to the will of at least fas- 
cinating or influential men. The act of Absalom, by which he 
proclaimed to all Israel his usurpation of his father’s rights 
(2 Sam. 16:21 f.), does not appear to have shocked the moral 
sensibilities of his fellow-citizens, or even of the ‘elders of 
Israel” (2 Sam. 17:4), who still adhered to his cause. If we 
pass to the more enlightened time of Solomon, we see enough 
to awaken the suspicion that the increase in outward prosperity 
and the glamor of a brilliant court were the aecompaniment of 
gross and unbridled sensuality. David’s harem, extensive as it 
was, could not compare with that of Solomon. And one knows 
little of social history, or of human nature, if one supposes 
that the evil of excessive self-indulgence was confined to the 
recreant who sat on the throne, and who in these most vital 
matters was a law unto himself. Courtiers and nobles, and the 
wealthy and fashionable generally, were as certain then as they 
are now to imitate and rival the sins and follies of a prince. 
Nor can we shut our eyes to the presumptive certainty that 
sexual vice was not confined to the legalized license of polygamy 
and concubinage. The worship of the foreign deities intro- 
duced by Solomon along with his heathen wives of necessity 
included religious prostitution with its inevitable concomitants. 
True, we still have no reason to suppose that many daughters of 
Hebrew families gave themselves to this or to any form of 
illegitimate vice, ‘for no such thing ought to be done in Israel” 
(2 Sam. 13:12). But Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonians 
or Pheenicians (1 Kings 11:5), could not enjoy the royal pat- 
ronage without enforcing the usages inseparable from her 
debasing cult. 

What shall be said of the manifestation of the altruistic vir- 
tues during the earlier times of the monarchy? The imagina- 
tion summons up at once the moving figure of the heroic and 
magnanimous Jonathan. And we cannot but agree that an age 
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which produced a man so unique in nobility and grandeur of 
soul should not be called morally barren. We are seeking, 
however, for cases of sympathy with the poor and oppressed, of 
active concern for the friendless and the weak, and of the 
relaxation of the pitiless code of revenge upon family, or per- 
sonal, or national enemies. Of what was done in private we 
know little. The temper of representative men may best be 
judged of by their conduct towards their rivals or foes. David’s 
treatment of the Moabites (2 Sam. 8:2) and of the Ammonites 
(2 Sam, 12:31) was a war measure, and was neither better nor 
worse than that which the Assyrian kings before and after his 
time boasted of inflicting upon obstinate rebels. The claims of 
blood revenge were enforced as remorselessly as in the days of 
Gideon (Judges 8:18 ff.). The circle of leading men that 
stood nearest to David in kinship and public activity suffered 
particularly from the law of reprisal. And if we sift the surviv- 
ing annals of his reign we shall find that, leaving aside the mat- 
ter of Uriah the Hittite, nothing equals in reckless cruelty, on 
the one hand, and cowardly weakness on the other, the pitiful 
fate of Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, and of her innocent chil- 
dren, done to a shameful death as the victim of a blood feud. 
True it is that the saving quality in David’s character, his most 
kingly and fascinating attribute of magnanimous repentance, 
here again manifested itself, and that by uniting in one com- 
mon tomb the exiled remains of Saul and Jonathan, and the 
unburied skeletons of the poor outlaws, he sought to quiet the 
soul of the comfortless mother, and to reunite in Sheol the dis- 
tracted ghosts of the family he had supplanted (2 Sam. 21: 
11 ff.). 

It is now time, however, to draw some general conclusions 
as to that portion of Israel’s history which we have been per- 
mitted to survey. It may reasonably be said, in the first place, 
that morality still moved and worked its way within the sphere 
of the family, the clan, and the tribe. Its sanctions sprang from 
the beliefs of the community rather than from the independent 
conviction of the individual; custom ruled rather than con- 
science, prescription rather than self-impulsion. One essential 
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ground of the limitation is obvious. Duties and employments 
were few and simple. These were prescribed by paternal 
injunction; and when spontaneously assumed they created no 
new conditions that would bring intelligence into play and so 
evoke the moral sense through the balancing of conflicting 
claims. Secondly, the most striking apparent exceptions to this 
general fact were the leaders of the people, who seemed to hew 
out new paths for themselves, or were commissioned to fulfill 
higher functions than any yet known to the nation. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether, upon the whole, the moral standards and 
actions of these chiefs of Israel were superior or not to those of 
the community at large. It may, however, be confidently 
affirmed that few of them were equal to their new responsibili- 
ties; that the very duties they were called on to fulfill, and the 
higher spheres they had to occupy, provided them with tempta- 
tions to abuse of power, to self-will, and to self-indulgence 
which they seldom were able to resist. 

But we have now to take account of a phenomenon of first- 
class importance for the determination of the moral attainments 
of the Hebrews of this period as well as for their rational 
explanation, I refer to the part played by the public teachers, 
which is forced upon our notice by the narrative itself. 

What is perhaps most striking in the function of the great 
leaders generally, from the time of the earliest judges till the 
end of the undivided kingdom, is the fact that they have very 
little to do with the moral education of the nation. The judges 
themselves appear to have been but little interested in the recti- 
fication of popular misconduct. Nor were the priests, whose 
duties included also the judicial function, conspicuous for their 
high sense of moral obligation. The sons of Eli and the sons of 
Samuel, who came into office as a matter of course by hereditary 
succession, are much more likely to have represented the aver- 
age priest and judge than their respective fathers, who are 
singled out for special distinction. Moreover, though Eli and 
Samuel must have known the character of their sons before they 
assumed their functions, it would seem that the one did not 
restrain his sons from evil, and that the other could not. What 
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we learn of the essential influence of the religious and moral 
functionaries comes out naturally in their bearing towards the 
leaders of the time. In this matter two interesting points 
declare themselves. First, we notice that no interference is 
made with the practice or conduct of any influential man till the 
time of the kings. Second, it is a new order of men who inaugu- 
rate or attempt a reformation in public morals. These men were 
the prophets. 

What, then, was the character of this epoch-making inter- 
vention by the prophets? The first instance is that of Samuel 
in his réle of mentor and censor to king Saul. And here we are 
surprised to find that he does not appear to have intervened in 
questions of morality at all. His only recorded protest against 
Saul’s conduct is made on the ground of disobedience to an 
arbitrary command (1 Sam.,chap.15). When Saul spared Agag, 
king of the Amalekites, and the best of the spoil, it cannot be 
maintained that he did what was wrong in itself. Unfortunately 
we can, on the other hand, hardly visit with stern condemnation 
the terrible war of extermination waged by Israel. Such con- 
flicts—blood feuds on a larger scale—were the order of the 
day among the neighboring peoples of the time, and Israel had 
suffered more than Amalek in the long series of reprisals. 
Unfortunately, also, we cannot put Saul’s comparative modera- 
tion to the credit of his humanity. His preservation of Agag 
was too much a departure from the prevailing usages of war to 
have been intended for more than a temporary purpose; while 
his retention of the cattle would subserve the double purpose of 
sacrifice and feasting, which, indeed, were practically insepa- 
rable. On the whole, it would appear that the rebuke adminis- 
tered to Saul, and the terrible penalty annexed thereto, were 
inflicted not on the ground of the inherent wrongfulness of his 
acts, but because he had not deferred to the prophetic word. 
Samuel’s significance generally, in the history of Old Testament 
morals, may be thus stated: He is the first in the long list of 
the leaders of Israel whose conduct in fundamental matters of 
morality is brought directly into view (1 Sam. 12:3). The 
last of the judges, he is the first the character of whose adminis- 
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tration of justice is spoken of at all. He tolerated the institu- 
tion of the monarchy, but made it the prime essential of the 
character of the king that he should bow to the will of Jehovah, 
and to his representative, the prophet-priest. He virtually 
founded the prophetic guilds, the chief conservative influence in 
the life of northern Israel. His services to morality were great, 
but mainly indirect and potential. 

A distinct advance along one line was made by the next 
kingly mentor, the prophet Nathan. His rebuke of David for 
his most atrocious crime goes to the foundation of the moral 
principle of conduct. As his parable shows, it looks at David’s 
sin in the light of his relation to his environment; it shows the 
disturbance (or wrong) thereby occasioned in the system of 
which he was the moral center. To stigmatize a sin as a sin on 
account of its selfishness was something new in the recorded 
history of the world. True, the outrage was so obvious that it 
could not well escape challenge; but it is just one of the provi- 
dential occasions of moral evolution that men and communities 
should be startled into a sense for better things by a sudden 
revelation of the effect of their offenses. Such a case is isolated, 
to be sure, in the moral ministry of the prophets of the time. 
But the crime was rank and grievous, and as it struck at the 
sanctity and peace of the home of the common man in Israel it 
must have become monumental. The rule that the sins and fol- 
lies of a monarch excite emulation, rather than repulsion, finds 
in this instance, at least, a wholesome exception. 

It is remarkable that no prophet appears as a censor of morals 
till the time of the divided kingdom with the exception of Gad, 
who acted as the minister of Jehovah in connection with David’s 
ambitious scheme to take a census of Israel. 

The reign of Solomon, so obscure in many ways, is remark- 
able also for the absence of reference to the prophetic ministry 
during its progress. Even the dedication of the temple seems 
to have been accomplished under his own auspices except as 
respects the ceremonial function of the priesthood. Indeed we 
are tempted to infer that after the death of Nathan the wise- 
foolish king was little amenable to the guidance of the prophets. 
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How greatly they were missed the religious and moral sequel 
plainly shows. 

When we enter upon the era of the divided monarchy we 
find ourselves upon more familiar ground. The moral character 
both of rulers and people now takes its place in the record, and 
forms an essential part of the story. It gives in fact the chief 
interest to the narrative, in contrast to the whole preceding his- 
tory, which finds its main motive in the personal experiences of 
the heroes of the nation. The moral features of the society 
both in the northern and in the southern kingdom until the fall 
of the former state are familiar to us from the writings of Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah, and need not be here detailed. We may, 
however, observe the various stages of progress. It may be 
pointed out that the condition of society in northern is more 
open to our inspection than in southern Israel, the greater 
simplicity and monotony of life and politics in the latter king- 
dom making it less conspicuous, whether for good or evil, until 
it was brought out of its narrowing isolation. Practically, 
however, it may be feasible to combine the parallel histories. 


In the remainder of this essay I shall content myself with a 
somewhat formal enumeration of the condition of moral progress, 
and an indication of the modes and occasions in which these 
were most fully realized. Such a summary may serve the main 
purpose of the discussion, since the ground has now been 
cleared, and the essential elements of the Hebrew community 
have been dealt with up to the stage when it appears ripe for an 
inner reformation and development. A convenient form of 
statement would be to show first the inward conditions necessary 
for moral progress; and secondly the outward conditions that 
favored their realization. The main inward or subjective condi- 
tions would seem to be as follows: 

1. A purer and loftier conception of the character of Jeho- 
vah. Morality has never progressed in any community without 
the stimulus of a religious sanction. Men have looked to their 
gods or God as requiring from them the most solemn duties of 
their lives. And, what is most significant, something besides 
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mere ceremonial service is always thought to be demanded, 
Even where the crudest forms of faith and worship prevail, and 
where morality in the positive sense can hardly be predicated of 
the votaries, such duties as are incumbent on them, that is, 
whatever has the character of solemn obligation, the motive of 
all moral action, is regarded as a behest of the supernatural 
power who is the real head and guardian of the family, clan, or 
tribe. Hence in proportion as the conception of the character 
of the presiding impelling deity is raised and refined the nature 
of the obligations are correspondingly purified and exalted. 
That is, moral conduct changes for the better. 

2. A divorce between the worship of the single and only true 
God and the adoration or service of any and all other forms of 
plural devotion. 

3. A practical sense, gained by experience, of the essential 
badness of false worship—not merely of the helplessness of the 
false gods; because to a people slowly emerging from supersti- 
tion this is not so easily demonstrated. 

4. The practical observation that God does not always pun- 
ish his enemies directly, but that he does reward those who fear 
him and do his will; the experience of the TOM and the M3728 
of Jehovah; the completion of the formula, “Surely God is good 
to Israel,”’ by the addition, ‘‘to such as are pure in heart.” 

5. Hence a new and higher conception of society must be 
gained. The ideal of the social order is no longer the family, 
the clan, the tribe, or even the organized nation, but the people 
of Jehovah. 

6. On the side of conduct there must be a practical training 
in the common virtues which are at once the mainstay of the 
social order and the expression of the will of Jehovah: honesty, 
chastity, mercy, and helpfulness. 

7. These and other essential virtues can only be vindicated 
along with the vindication of the lofty character and the pure 
worship of Jehovah. This vindication can be accomplished only 
after and through an inevitable prolonged struggle between 
parties in the community and the state. 

8. Only by suffering, discipline, and the enduring of wrong 
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can the principles of a party of righteousness be put to the 
proof and finally secure a moral triumph : 
“ There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death; 
There is no glory but in shame, 
No justice but by taking blame.” 

g. By adherence under stress of trial to the true worship of 
Jehovah and the practice of “righteousness,” which is the obli- 
gation and test of his service; and on the other hand by an 
observation of the lives and fates of the opposing party in church 
and state, idolatry or mixed worship p/us immorality —luxury, 
greed, sensuality, cruelty—is continually made more odious 
and disreputable. 

The following are some of the accompanying or codperant 
external conditions : 

1. National unity. This was in a measure secured by the 
kingdom. Only by some such assimilation could the tribal hab- 
its, restricted views of obligation, local prejudices and antipa- 
thies, arbitrary administration of justice, be to any considerable 
degree done away. Terrible evils came with the kingdom. But 
by it the necessary antithesis of good and bad, pure and impure, 
righteousness and injustice, was brought to self-consciousness in 
an influential party loyal to Jehovah and his cause. 

2. Industrial and commercial development. This was never 
reached to any high degree in Palestine proper, but the Hebrews 
had sufficient business training to enable them to realize asa 
people the advantages of honesty and veracity, and the evils of 
cheating and crookedness, in matters of bargain and sale. How 
greatly such convictions were needed may be suggested by the 
business habits of any nomadic or semi-nomadic community in 
the East. 

3. Social changes, resulting in the creation of privileged 
classes of the rich and powerful, including kings and nobles. 
Everywhere, but especially in oriental countries, such changes 
develop the worst passions and instincts of human nature—self- 
ishness, cruelty, self-complacent indifference to suffering and 
wrong. These classes also adhered to and patronized the forms 
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of false and mixed worship which minister to lust and fashion- 
able vices and pleasures. 

4. On the other hand, the plain-living votaries of Jehovah 
had their numbers chiefly augmented from the ranks of the poor 
and the oppressed. The gulf between the two classes became 
steadily wider and deeper. The true nature, the essential char- 
acter of the antithesis became better appreciated. Vague and 
abstract conceptions of the relations of Jehovah to his people 
were replaced by a concrete realization of his power to help, to 
sustain, to uplift. Blind reliance upon, or dread of, his power 
was mitigated and neutralized by the consciousness of his love 
and grace. The prosperity of the wicked, accompanied as it was 
by hateful and injurious conduct, was now less envied. Jehovah 
put gladness into the heart of his follower more than they had 
when their corn and their wine increased. 

5. A concentration of the national worship. The essential 
evil of the local sanctuaries was that the “high places” were 
infected with nature worship in one or more degrading forms; 
and that such associations, based on tradition and habit, and 
falling in with natural inclination, were ineradicable. In nor- 
thern Israel such a centralizing system was never accomplished. 
In Judah it was favored by many circumstances, and when 
secured by a reforming monarch the prestige of the central 
sanctuary made it perpetual. Thus, in spite of frequent and 
gross debasement of the national worship, a solidarity of senti- 
ment, a community of belief, a coéperation in policy and action 
were secured which were essential to the progress of the cause 
of righteousness. 

6. An educative system was needed, and also a propaganda. 
These were mainly supplied by the genuine prophets of Jehovah. 
The priests as a class were incompetent and unspiritual, though 
there was no enmity between the two orders, and the priest- 
hood contributed signally to the ranks of the prophets. The 
line of teachers and preachers began in the old prophetic schools 
or guilds. From simple and rude beginnings, at the opening of 
Israel’s career as a nation, they maintained the one essential 
principle of fidelity to Jehovah, growing steadily in knowledge, 
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power, and inspiration ; and thus they became the lights of Israel 
and of the world. 

7. A literature was needed. This was provided in part by 
written prophecy, which began earlier than the date of our old- 
est extant prophetical books. Besides, we have to include much 
of the other “prophetic” literature. One of the most essential 
needs was a code of morals based on the nature and claims of 
Jehovah, and a system of civil law in conformity with its prin- 
ciples. These were drawn up mainly under prophetic influence, 
and based upon documentary remains of the “legislation” 
of Moses. What the great lawgiver had enjoined represented 
the highest level that could be attained by a society like that of 
Israel before the monarchy ; for there was no essential social or 
moral advance in Israel till that era had well begun. 

Some of the epochs in the history of Israel which contrib- 
uted to the above conditions were those which may be marked 
by the names of Ahab and Elijah, Jehu and Elisha, Athaliah and 
Jehoiada, Jeroboam II and Amos, Ahaz and Isaiah, Hezekiah and 
Isaiah, Manasseh and Micah, Josiah and Hilkiah. Progress in 


Israel, religious and moral, was always made chiefly under the 
influence of leading men, whose inspiration and energy excited 
the half-dormant susceptibilities of a most highly gifted people. 
Hence the necessity of studying such epochs as these in con- 
nection with the necessary conditions of religious and moral 
development. 





THE SCOPE OF PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF GRACE. 


By GEORGE H. GILBERT, 
Chicago. 


In contrast with the narrow dogma of the Pharisaic theology, 
Paul teaches that God is God of all men, rich unto all who call 
upon him, as ready to justify Gentiles who do the unwritten law 
of the heart as he is to justify Jews who keep the written law." 
All men have exactly the same need of salvation, and God’s 
purpose in Christ is a purpose of grace for all the needy without 
distinction. The apostle, unlike the Jewish theology of his 
time,? found this catholic teaching in the Old Testament. In 
the promise that was made to Abraham he recognized an out- 
look upon unrestricted grace.3 In the rabbinical theology the 
Gentile world is excluded from God’s plan, and absolutely 
deserted by him. In the thought of Paul, the gospel was 
preached to Abraham. Universal salvation was promised, and 
it was to be appropriated by faith. This is the twofold thought 
of Paul’s most doctrinal epistle, and constitutes what he calls 
his gospel. Not only in the Old Testament but also in his own 
commission did Paul find proof of the truth that God’s purpose 
of grace is universal in its sweep. He was sent to all the Gen- 
tiles without exception, to proclaim to all alike a free salvation.$ 
But further, Paul’s very conception of the character of God, and 
his deepest thought regarding Christ, logically involve the same 
universality. God is one, and therefore has one method of deal- 
ing with Jews and Gentiles.© God is impartial in himself, and 
hence judges all men according to the purpose of the heart.’ 
Presence or absence of any external condition does not enter at 
all into the account. God is also a God of love even toward 

*Rom. 3:29; 10:12; 2: 12-16. 5 Acts 22:21; Rom. 15:19. 

*See WEBER, Die Lehren des Talmuds, p. 69. © Rom. 3:29, 30. 

3Rom. 4:17; Gal. 3:8. 7Rom, 2: 2-11. 

4Rom. 1:16, 17; 2:16. 8 Rom. 2: 12-16. 
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the ungodly. He gives the best he has for the sake of the worst 
of men. His goodness goes so far that he tries to lead to repent- 
ance even the carnally minded Jews, who were practically despis- 
ing his grace.*° And because he is love he reveals himself to 
all men.* For the same reason he overlooked the ignorance 
and passed over the sins of all the generations before Christ.” 
Because he is love he wills that all men should be saved," and 
his providential government has constantly in view that men 
should seek him. Again, Paul’s fundamental thought of Christ 
as the last Adam brings him into a relation to the entire race 
corresponding to that of the first Adam.*s The universal dis- 
pensation of physical death through the first man is set over 
against the universal dispensation of spiritual life in Christ." 
The comparison emphasizes universality. Christ stands at the 
head of a dispensation. Therefore when he died for all, all 
died.*7_ When he rose, it was as the firstborn into a spiritual 
kingdom designed to include the entire race as far as they 
believed.** “Asin Adam the sensuous and earthly life is compre- 
hended in germ, so is its spiritual and divine life comprehended 
in Christ. And as the life of Adam was unfolded from him 
through sensuous generation and birth unto a natural humanity, 
so the life of Christ is unfolded from him by spiritual reproduc- 
tion and new birth into a divine generation of men (zu einem 
gottlichen Menschengeschlecht).” 

Paul’s teaching on an eternal choice of God is incidental, but 
is in harmony with his idea of universal grace. God’s eternal 
choice is, according to the apostle, an eternal expression of his 
love toward those who will be impressed by that love. It is the 
response of his love to a foreseen acceptance of his grace. This 
foreknowledge of God Paul refers to directly but twice, once in 
regard to individuals, and once in regard to Israel.* In the first 
of these passages he makes it plain what idea he connects with 

9 Rom. 3:5. Si Cor. 15:45. 

© Rom, 2: 4. 76 Rom. 5: 12-21. 

™ Rom. 1:19; Acts 17:25. 71 Cor. 5:14. 

8 Rom. 3:25; Acts 17:30. ™Rom. 8:29; 5:17. 

31 Tim. 2:4. 19 BEYSCHLAG, Christologie des N. T., p. 225. 

4 Acts 17:27. 2 Rom. 8:29; 11:2. 
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the term. Those whom God foreknew he foreordained to become 
conformed to the image of his Son. Now Paul, in all his teach- 
ing, speaks of but one condition of being conformed to the 
image of Christ, and that is faith* Hence Paul’s completion of 
the thought in the expression, Those whom he foreknew, would 
be, Those whom he foreknew as persons who would accept his grace 
in Christ. Weiss makes the object of God’s foreknowledge the 
love which he saw that certain souls would possess. This he 
infers from the foregoing verse. But, in the teaching of Paul, faith, 
rather than love, is the human condition of righteousness,* and 
in the verse under consideration it is most natural to complete 
the thought of “‘foreknew” from the immediate context. God’s 
foreknowledge of Israel, referred to in the same epistle, is to be 
understood in the same way. He foresaw what the people would 
become, and he chose accordingly. This passage is not con- 
cerned with the eternal salvation of Israel, but only with their 
choice to a historical mission. Hence election, which Paul, of 
course, always thinks of as being according to foreknowledge, 
no less than in the two passages cited, is a fact which he employs 
to encourage his readers and to exalt the dignity of the Chris- 
tian state.™ 

The eternal purpose of God, like his eternal choice, is an 
expression of love toward those who receive his grace. It has 
special reference to the evolution and results of the Christian 
life. It concerns the actualization in time of the eternal gracious 
choice. Paul knows of but two grand objects of the eternal 
purpose of God. He purposed that Christ should be for us, and 
also that we should be for Christ. This is for him the whole 
sphere of the divine purpose. The wisdom which God appointed 
in eternity unto our glory was the wisdom of Christ, or was Christ 
himself, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge.** It is not an abstract but a personal wisdom which was 
determined upon by God, to be unto our glory. So the good 

2t Cf, GODET, Biblical Studies, New Test., p. 273. 

22 Biblische Theologie, Dritte Aufl., p. 360. 

23 Rom. 3:22; Gal. 2:16, etc. 


™4 Cf. WEIsS, Biblische Theologie, p. 362; PFLEIDERER, Das Urchristenthum, p. 289. 
251 Cor. 2:7; Col. 2:3; 1 Cor. 1:30. 
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pleasure which was purposed in behalf of the recipients of grace 
was in Christ, consisted in him, or was he.* This is one side of 
the eternal purpose. The other is equally clear in Paul’s thought. 
It is that the believer should be conformed unto the image of 
Christ.27 Paul speaks of nothing else as included in the divine 
purpose. Of an eternal appointment unto destruction he has no 
hint.* If it be logically involved in the idea of eternal choice 
unto salvation,” then it is equally involved in Paul’s teaching 
that such appointment unto destruction is dependent on a fore- 
seen unbelief, even as he plainly teaches that the object of fore- 
knowledge as regards the righteous is their faith. This eternal 
purpose of God regarding men is assumed by Paul to include 
every soul. The gospel is offered to all alike. But when the 
gospel is accepted, and the acceptance confirmed by a Christian 
life, then the apostle regards it as practically certain that those 
who have thus accepted the gospel are elected. 

God’s gracious purpose for the race was not made known to 
Jews and Gentiles alike. While it was distinctly contained in 
the promise to Abraham, it was not plainly made known to the 
Gentiles until the time of Paul.» The apostle does not inquire 
how far, if at all, the divine purpose of grace for the entire 
race benefited the Gentiles who lived before Christ. This was 
not a practical matter. However, we know that his concep- 
tion of the Gentile world as a whole, a conception formed from 
his own observation, was that it had not life, was without God, 
and was sinking deeper and deeper in iniquity.” Yet he recog- 
nized the possibility of the salvation of Gentiles by the light of 
God im nature and conscience.33_ This was an advance upon the 
Jewish theology, according to which all the Gentiles who had 
not joined themselves to Israel would be given over to destruc- 
tion. It follows from. Paul’s doctrine of Christ as the only 
mediator between God and man, that whenever Gentiles are 

Eph. 1:9; 3:11; 2 Tim. 1:9. 27Rom. 8:29; Eph. 1:5, 11. 

28 Cf, PFLEIDERER, Das Urchristenthum, p. 288. 

2 Cf. WEIss, Biblische Theologie, p. 358. 1 Thess. 1:4. 

3*Gal. 3:8; Rom. 16:25, 26; Eph. 3:6; 2:12. 

3 Rom. 1: 18-32; Eph. 2:12; 4:18. 33Rom. 1:21; 2:14, 15; 26, 27. 

34 Cf. WEBER, Die Lehren des Talmuds, p. 76. 
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saved, he thought of their salvation as being through Christ. 
But how they are saved through Christ, seeing that they have 
not known him in his historical manifestation, the apostle does 
not inquire. 

God’s purpose of grace, universal in its sweep, will be only 
partially accomplished either for Jew or Gentile. In Paul’s day 
the major part of the Jews did not hearken to the glad tidings.3s 
They stumbled at the stone of stumbling. Paul, after he had 
labored among them at intervals for many years, has hope of 
saving some only. His success among the Jews in Ephesus 
was exceptional; generally he was driven out of the synagogue 
as soon as his doctrine was fairly understood, having won few 
converts or none.3?7 His chief enemies were everywhere the 
unbelieving Jews. Still he looked for a better day. He taught 
that God’s plan would have a glorious realization even among 
the Jews at some day in the future. Israel as a whole would yet 
be saved.3* Not, of course, the Jews of all the ages, past, present 
and future, but, as the context requires, the Jews of some 
unknown future period, after the fullness of the Gentiles should 
have come in. 

As of the Jews, so also of the Gentiles, only a part accepted 
the invitation of the gospel. Some who had heard the word 
from Paul were perishing.* The minds of some were blinded by 
the god of this world, so that the light of the gospel could 
not dawn upon them.” And so it would continue to be in 
the future. The apostle foresaw grievous times of apostasy.” 
The worst manifestation of sin would immediately precede the 
parousia. Yet, at the same time, he taught that the gospel 
would have a wide triumph. The fullness of the Gentile world 
would some time come into the fellowship of Christ. The lan- 
guage is rhetorical, but it certainly anticipates an extension of 
the gospel which would far surpass what Paul had seen. He 
well knew that only a handful out of the vast population of the 


35Rom. 10: 16, etc. 392 Cor. 2:15. 

36Rom. II: 14. @2 Cor. 4:4 

37 Acts 13:46; 14:5,9; 17:5; 19:8. 4* Acts 20:29, 30; 2 Tim. 3: 1-13. 
3 Rom. 11:12, 26. 42 Rom. 11:25. 
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Roman Empire had been won for Christ. This was indeed, as 
he says, a reconciling of the world, but that which should yet be 
accomplished would be as Life from the dead, a success far more 
glorious than he had seen. Thus he thought of the purpose of 
God as destined to have a widening fulfillment. 

Glimpses of a still grander realization of the divine plan of 
redemption in Christ are found in the later epistles of Paul. 
For he teaches that as all things were created unto Christ, so 
eventually all things shall be agai brought into organic and 
harmonious relation tohim.* This “again” can refer only to that 
divine ideal of Christ’s relation to the universe which existed in 
the mind of God, for from the beginning of history there has 
been no time when all things were in harmony with him. If, 
then, the preposition of the verb in Eph. 1:10 (dvaxepadauioacGar ) 
be allowed this force, the word must involve a contrast between 
the historical realization and the divine ideal. But even if we 
drop the idea of again, as some writers do, there yet remains the 
gathering together of all things in Christ,** which in any case is 
the chief thought of the verse. All things without exception, 
material and spiritual, below man and above man, are included. 
For Paul thought of nature as sometime to be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God. This-is an event for the future age, when the 
glory which shall be revealed to us has been revealed, and when 
the salvation which is now fully possessed only in the anticipa- 
tion of hope shall have become an actual possession of the soul. 
Perhaps he thought of a new earth which should be adapted to 
the spirit as the present one is adapted to the body. At any 
rate he thought of a deliverance from the bondage of corruption, 
a cessation of the groaning and travailing of nature, the unend- 
ing strife and pain and death which are everywhere in the world. 
Instead of this there shall be the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. Christ the realized center of all things—this 
is the order for the fullness of time. It is impossible to under- 
stand this as a universal restoration, including even the devil 

43Rom. 11:15. 48 Cf. VON SODEN in Hand-Commentar, Ill, 1. 

44Eph. 1:10. 46Rom. 8: 18-25. 
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and his angels, as Origen explained it, for this would lie counter 
to Paul’s explicit teaching. It may be granted that the punitive 
righteousness of God is most emphasized in the earliest letters,#7 
and it is unquestionably true that in later letters Paul says much 
about the universality of redemption, the all-embracing love of 
God, the relation of Christ to the entire race, and the subjection 
of all hostile powers to him; but it does not follow that he had 
abandoned the doctrine of the perdition of the wicked, and had 
come to believe that ,all souls would at last enter Christ’s king- 
dom. When all things are brought into harmony with Christ, 
then there will have been a removal of the elements of disorder 
which infinite grace could not win, an abolition, as Paul says, of 
all hostile rule and authority.“ All enemies shall have been put 
down and given over to their fate, far away from the face and 
glory of the Lord.“® This having been done, it will be true, and 
gloriously true, that all things have been reconciled unto God 
through Christ.*° In this outlook upon cosmical harmony in 
Christ we have the most comprehensive expression of Paul’s 
thought of the Redeemer. This is the goal of history, the real- 
ization of the divine thought in creating all things unto Christ. 
But is this large conception of the influence of Christ’s atone- 
ment Pauline, or must we say with Pfleiderer and others that it 
goes beyond Paul, and is a part of the Alexandrian speculation 
of the second century? Paul limited the influence of the atone- 
ment to humanity, it is said, and the conception of Colossians 
1:20 has its roots in Philo. But, in reply to this view, it may be 
observed, first, that Paul speaks, in an unquestioned letter, of 
the glorification of nature as an indirect result of the work of 
Christ.5* His influence thus goes out beyond man. Second, it 
should be especially noticed that the epistle to the Colossians 
does not teach such a reconciliation of angels as is that of men. 
For in 2:15 the idea of the reconciliation of the angels is 
unfolded, and it appears there that by reconciliation is meant the 
removal of the hostility of angels toward Christ, which was 

47See USTERI, Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, p. 372. 

#1 Cor. 15: 24. 5° Col. 1: 20. 

491 Cor. 15:25; 2 Thess. 1:9. 5* Rom. 8 : 18-25. 
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accomplished when by the death of Christ on the cross the law 
was done away through which they, the angels, had possessed 
power over man. And, third, in the epistle to the Philippians, 
which Pfleiderer admits to be genuine, Jesus is represented as 
receiving confessions of his lordship from all created beings, and 
as receiving this because of his death. In other words his death 
has as far-reaching significance as is attributed to it in the epistle 
to the Colossians. Therefore we must regard it as a genuine 
teaching of Paul that there shall yet be, in the future age, a 
summing up of all things in Christ, when through the conquering 
power of his self-sacrifice there shall be realized a cosmical and 
eternal harmony. 


5? Phil. 2: 9-11. 





THE HISTORY OF THE ORIGINAL PURITAN THE- 
OLOGY OF NEW ENGLAND, 1620-1720. 


By FRANK HUGH FOSTER, 
Oakland, California. 


TueE first immigrants to New England were the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who landed at Plymouth in 1620. Though the church 
collected at Scrooby was the direct result of the Puritan move- 
ment in the English universities, the Pilgrims were for the most 
part themselves of humble origin, and were little fitted to con- 
tribute much to the theological development of the new state. 
There is but one figure among them of sufficient intellectual 
eminence to engage the attention of subsequent generations, that 
of John Robinson,’ the pastor of the little flock at Leyden, who 
was member of two universities, and a foremost disputant in the 
ranks of the defenders of Congregationalism. His heroic devo- 
tion to principle, the picturesque vicissitudes of his career, his 
intellectual power and breadth, his prophetic vision, and above 
all his sincere and deep piety, made him a constant subject of 
quotation and an acknowledged authority among all the New 
England churches. 

The writings of Robinson which have come down to us? are 
chiefly occupied with those matters which lay nearest to his heart 
as a Separatist. We have thus a long and elaborate discussion 
of ecclesiastical polity, treating nearly all the topics in contro- 
versy between the Independents and the Church of England. 
There is, however, one considerable treatise upon doctrinal the- 


*Born 1575, died in Leyden 1625; graduated at Cambridge, became a fellow 
in 1598-9, minister in Norfolk in the English church, suspended for scruples about 
vestments, etc., ministered some time secretly to the congregation at Scrooby, emi- 
grated with [them to Holland in 1608; member of the University of Leyden, 1615. 
Discussed Arminianism publicly with Episcopius. See the “Life” in the edition of his 
works. 

2 Collected in an edition entitled Zhe Works of John Robinson, etc., with Memoir, 
etc., by ROBERT ASHTON, 3 vols., London, 1851. 
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ology, the Defence of the Doctrine Propounded by the Synod at Dort, 
which serves to show the harmony of doctrinal view between the 
Separatists and the Puritan movement in general, and later exerted 
a positive influence in prolonging that harmony throughout New 
England. It is what it purports to be, strictly a “defense,” and 
in no respect goes beyond the common Calvinism of the day, or 
rises above its level. It is completely deficient in the philo- 
sophical element; but this is less to be wondered at in an age 
when Descartes had not yet introduced the methods, and called 
forth the spirit, of modern philosophy. It is, therefore, scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon this, the first in the long series of doc- 
trinal treatises produced by the Congregational leaders. It may 
be dismissed with the following brief extracts, which will be suf- 
ficient to exhibit its flavor and distinguishing characteristics. 

Robinson’s reticence upon one of the great perplexities of 
theology is indicated in the following passage: 3 

If any‘demand how this can be, that God who forbiddeth and hateth sin, 
yet should so order persons and things, by his providence, and so from eter- 
nity purpose to order them, as that the same cannot but be? I answer, by free 
acknowledgment, that the manner of God’s working herein is to me, and to 
all men, inconceivable ; and withal avouch, that he, who will not confess, that 
God can, and could in Adam’s sin, by his infinite wisdom and power, most 
effectually, and infallibly, in regard of such event, order and dispose of things, 
without violation to his holiness, or violence to the creature’s will, as no mortal 
man is able to conceive the manner thereof, is himself in a high degree guilty 
of that pride which was Adam’s ruin, by which he desired to be as God in knowl- 
edge. Gen., chap. 3. Who is able to understand the manner of God’s work- 
ing, in giving the Holy Ghost to men, and in directing the tongues and pens 
of the prophets infallibly, and so as they could not err? Much less discer- 
nible is God’s manner of working in, and about the creature’s sinful actions. 
And because many take great offense at this doctrine of truth and work of 
God, I will, the Lord assisting me, plainly and briefly as I can, prove that 
all events, even those most sinful, in regard of the creature’s work in, and of 
them, come to pass necessarily, after a sort, in respect of God’s providence, 


as being a hand steady and which swerveth not, in ordering the creature in 
and unto the same. 


He thinks that the alleged inconsistency of God’s command- 
ing Adam not to sin and yet decreeing that he should sin, is 
sufficiently removed by the following distinctions :‘ 

3 ROBINSON, Works, I, pp. 274-5. 4 Ibid. 1, pp. 280-1. 
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For us, we do not hold, that God decreed Adam’s sin, as they conceive, 
that is, either to approve it or command it or compel unto it, nothing less; 
but we affirm that God decreed to leave Adam to himself, in the temptation 
and not.to assist him with that strength of grace, by which he could if he 
would, have upheld him ; and so to order both him and all things about him, 
in that his temptation, as that, he by the notion and sway of his own free will 
following his natural appetite to the pleasant but forbidden fruit and that 
false persuasion wherewith his understanding was by Satan overclouded, 
should both choose and eat the forbidden fruit. 

There is an evident struggle in his mind to maintain a certain 
freedom of the will of man from compulsion,’ and in general to 
hold to that more generous type of theology characteristic of 
English Puritanism in distinction from continental. Thus he is 
distinctly sublapsarian,? though he holds firmly to a limited 
atonement.® But when all credit for the influence upon his sys- 
tem of clearer intuitions of truth, or of the plain common sense 
of which he had a considerable share, has been given, the gen- 
eral accord of the whole with that extreme application of the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty and of the helplessness of man 
which was to spread a deadly paralysis through all the spiritual 


life of New England, is apparent from such passages as the fol- 
lowing :9 


They [Calvinists] believe, as the Scriptures teach, that all men in Adam 
have sinned, Rom. 5:12-15; and by sin lost the image of God in which they 
were made; so as the law is impossible, Rom. 8 : 3; unto them by reason of the 
flesh, and so cannot possibly but sin, by reason of the same flesh reigning in the 
unregenerate, and dwelling in all: which these light persons, expressly con- 

: and that this so comes to pass by God’s holy decree, and work 
of providence answerable, not forcing evil upon any, but ordering all persons 
in all actions, as the supreme Governor of all: and that the wicked, being 
left of God, some, destitute of the outward means, the gospel ; all of them, of 
the effectual work of the Spirit, from that weak flesh, and natural corruption, 
daily increased in them, sin both necessarily as unable to keep the law, and 
willingly, as having in themselves the beginning and cause thereof, the blind- 
ness of their own minds, and perverseness of their will and affections ; and so 
are inexcusable in God’s sight. 


The founding of the Massachusetts colony, about ten years 


5 Works, I, p. 274 e¢ al. 
6 Compare the Westminster Confession, chaps. iii, ix, and x. 
7 Works, I, p. 289. 8 Jbid., p. 329. 9 Ibid., p. 398 f. 
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later than the Plymouth, brought a different class to New Eng- 
land. There were many men of education and wealth among 
the laymen of Boston, and its clergymen were largely university 
men, well read in divinity, and intense in their attachment to 
the Calvinistic system. The overthrow of the monarchy in 
England resulted in 1646 inthe formation of the Westminster 
standards. They were hardly issued when they were adopted 
in Massachusetts (1648) as the general standard of doctrine 
among the churches, and were later (1708) welcomed in Con- 
necticut with equal cordiality. Old Calvinism, shaped by the 
prevailing acceptance of the Westminster Confession, con- 
tinued to be the dominant and well-nigh unchallenged system 
in the New England churches even after Arminianism had 
begun to make serious inroads at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. 

For a while there could, of course, be little theological pro- 
duction amid the labors of subduing the wilderness. The stand- 
ard writers of the old countries were enough for the time. 
Among these Wollebius,” a sublapsarian, free from the deformi- 
ties of scholasticism, and Ames," whose Medulla was employed 
as a text-book in the colleges, were the principal favorites. 
Indigenous production was called forth by a cause of a some- 
what startling and unpleasant nature. This was the appearance 
of a book entitled Zhe Meritorious Price of our Redemption,” by a 
layman, a man of considerable prominence as the founder of 
Springfield, William Pynchon," which contained sentiments too 
much at variance with the current system to be received with 
equanimity. It was the first outbreak of the independent spirit 
of Congregationalism, and it was sternly suppressed. The book 
was first burned, and then refuted by order of the General Court, 


%° Compendium Theologia Christiana, etc., published in many editions, 1633 and 
subsequently. In 1650 it was translated. 

™ Medulla Theologica, etc. Amsterdam, 1623. Many editions subsequently. 

72 Published in London, 1650. The refutation by John Norton was entitled: 4 
Discussion of that Great Point in Divinity, The Sufferings of Christ, etc. London, 
1653. 

*3 An incorporator of the Massachusetts Company, came to America in 1630, first 
settled at Dorchester, then at Roxbury, was soon treasurer of the colony, emigrated to 
Springfield in 1636, returned to England in 1652, died October 29, 1662. 
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and Mr. Pynchon found it convenient to return to England, 
where he died. 

Pynchon’s work was the protest of plain common sense 
against the current representations of the atonement which taught 
that Christ suffered the very torments of the lost, and against 
the theory of imputation upon which such representations 
depended. He objected most strongly to these ideas because 
they involved the thought that Christ bore the wrath of God, 
whereas in fact his sufferings were inflicted upon him by the rage 
and enmity of ‘‘the old serpent.” *4 His argument is principally 
scriptural, and is derived both from the silence of Scripture, which 
relieves us from the necessity of believing that Christ suffered 
the infinite wrath of God, and from its positive affirmations, 
which he often discusses at great length. It is, further, not nec- 
essary that Christ should bear the punishment of our sins, since 
his obedience is enough to satisfy for the sins of the elect. We 
see thus that Pynchon did not abandon the idea of a limited 
atonement.’* And then Christ could not suffer the pains of hell, 
for they consist either in the “pain of loss,’’ or separation from 
God, which he did not suffer, or in the “pain of sense,’”’ which 
consists in eternal sufferings, which also he did not suffer. He 
gives utterance to an axiomatic truth, afterwards to play a con- 
siderable part in New England: “The rule of God’s justice doth 
require that soul only to die whichsins . . . . Ezek., chap. 18. 
By this rule of justice God cannot inflict the torments of hell 
upon an innocent, to redeem a guilty person.”* He also sug- 
gests the word “chastisement” as a suitable one to describe the 
nature of Christ’s sufferings. Against imputation, he urges its 
injustice, for God’s imputation is always connected with guilti- 
ness; and also the fact that imputation would destroy the possi- 
bility of Christ’s being a redeemer, for the redemption consists 
in the mediatorial obedience, and Christ would then have been 
a disobedient sinner.§ 

Pynchon then goes on to say :*7 


That which Christ did to redeem us from the curse of the law was not by 


™ Preface to the Reader. 16 Page 81. 
5 Page 2,comp. pp. 87, 88. 7 Pages 83, 84. 
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bearing the said curse really in our stead (as the common doctrine of imputa- 
tion doth teach), but by procuring his Father’s atonement by the invaluable 
price or performance of his own mediatorial obedience, whereof his media- 
torial sacrifice of the atonement was the finishing masterpiece. This kind of 
obedience was that rich thing of price which the Father required and accepted 
as satisfactory for the procuring of his atonement for our full redemption, 
justification, and adoption. 


And then he adds, with an idea closely akin to that of Anselm, 
if not actually a filtration down through the ages from that first 
great writer upon this theme :* 


God the Father was more highly pleased with the obedience of the 
Mediator than he was displeased with the disobedience of Adam. If so, then 
there is no need that our blessed Mediator should pay both the price of his 
mediatorial obedience and also bear the curse of the law really for our redemp- 
tion. I never heard that ever any Turkish tyrant did require such a double 
satisfaction of any redeemer for the redemption of galley slaves . . . . to pay 
both the full price which they demanded for this redemption of their galley 
slaves and to bear the punishment of their curse and slavery also in their 
stead Why then doth the doctrine of imputation make God the Father 
to be a harder creditor in the point of satisfaction than ever any rigid cred- 

.itor was among men? .... The gross substance of that blood that was 
shed .... is not to be taken by itself alone considered for that precious 
price. .... We must take the blood of Christ . . . . for his mediatorial 
obedience. 


Pynchon consistently rejected the imputation of Christ’s obedi- 
ence to the believer, which he thinks inconsistent with justice, as 
well as useless, for ‘‘the law binds every singular person to per- 
form exact obedience by his own natural power, without any help 
from any surety whatsoever, or without any supernatural help of 
faith.” Besides, the active obedience of Christ cannot be imputed 
to us for a variety of reasons. He did not perform all the acts 
required of us, since he did not enter all the conditions of life. 
Then, he was bound to obey for himself, and the acts of his legal 
obedience were not mediatorial. Pynchon also explains the true 
nature of justification as consisting simply in “the Father’s mer- 
ciful atonement, pardon, and forgiveness. It is a gracious acquit- 
tal, as when a father forgives his son and receives him into 
favor.” 


8 Pages 84, 85. 
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Norton in his refutation of Pynchon thus expressed his own 
doctrine : 

The Lord Jesus Christ, as God-man mediator according to the will of the 
Father and his own voluntary consent, fully obeyed the law, doing the com- 
mand in a way of works and suffering the essential punishment of the curse 
[note the word “ essential’ ] in a way of obedient satisfaction unto divine jus- 
tice, thereby explicitly fulfilling the first covenant; which active and passive 
obedience of his, together with his original righteousness as a surety, God of his 
rich grace actually imputeth unto believers, whom upon the receipt thereof by 
the grace of faith, he declareth and accounteth as perfectly righteous, and 
acknowledgeth them to have right unto eternal life. 

The reply was keen and able, but it was simply a defense of 
the old theology according to the command of the General 
Court, and added nothing to the common understanding of the 
theme. Ina personal interview with him, Norton seems to have 
made more impression upon Pynchon, for in a communication to 
the General Court’? he stated that he was now “inclined to think 
that his [ Christ’s ] sufferings were appointed by God for a further 
end, namely, as the due punishment of our sins by way of satis- 
faction to the divine justice.’ After his return to England he 
recurred to the theme, publishing in 1655 A Further Discussion 
of that Great Point in Divinity, The Sufferings of Christ, etc., in which 
he reaffirmed his old positions. He tried to do something in the 
way of a development of the doctrine, bringing out with more 
distinctness the fact that Christ’s sufferings were not substitu- 
tionary, since they do not fulfill the covenant made with Adam, 
but a new one “made by the persons of the Trinity from eter- 
nity.” And he finally expresses his own theory somewhat more 
fully in the following language. Referring to his former trea- 
tise, he says: “The dialogue doth . . . . oppose the way of vin- 
dicative justice ; but yet it makes all Christ’s sufferings to be 
performed in a way of justice according to the order of justice 
in the voluntary cause and covenant The dialogue . . 
shows from God’s declaration in Gen. 3:15, that the devil must 
combat against the seed of the deceived woman, and that Christ 
in his human nature must combat against him and break his head 
plot by continuing obedient to the death, and that, therefore, 


19 Massachusetts Records, Vol. IV, Part I, p. 48. 
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his sufferings and death were meritorious because it was all per- 
formed in a way of justice, namely, in exact obedience to all the 
articles of the voluntary covenant.” * 

Thus Pynchon’s work was one-sided, imcomplete, and imma- 
ture. It was essentially a protest, not in any way a constructive 
effort. It had no immediate effect in producing modification of 
theory in New England, for most of the following writers pass 
over all he said as if they had never heard of him, or at least, 
never read him ;* and doubtless few had. No trace of positive 
influence exerted upon the later New England writers has yet 
been discovered. The book seems to have exhaled its life in the 
flames in which it was burnt upon Boston market place. But 
the same sturdy protest against scholastic deformations of Chris- 
tian doctrine was at a later day to receive a more cordial hear- 
ing. 

If Pynchon thus exerted little positive influence, it seems to 
have been due to the stimulus afforded by such a phenomenon as 
heresy in New England that there soon began to be a series of 
systematic treatises upon divinity, John Norton” who had refuted 
Pynchon in 1653 appearing with his Orthodox Evangelist in 1654. 
This book, though small,—for it comprises but 355 quarto 
pages,— possesses a high degree of minuteness, accuracy, and 
technicality. Its epistle dedicatory expresses confidence in the 
progress of the truth. ‘‘Even fundamental truths... . have 
been and shall be transmitted more clear from age to age in 
the times of reformation.” The body of the work begins 
with chapters upon the divine essence and the Trinity, and 


»° Further Discussion, p. 176. 


2CHARLES CHAUNCY, in a volume of sermons (1659) entitled in Hebrew 7he 
Lord our Righteousness, says, pp. 52, 53: “Christ by way of satisfaction for sinners 
suffered the full and utmost punishment due to the sins of the elect . . . . the punish- 
ment of the second death. JOHN ELIOT, in 7he Harmony of the Gospelsin the Holy 
History of the Humiliation and Sufferings of Jesus Christ (1678), teaches that Christ 
suffered the pains of hell, using the distinction which Norton had employed between a 
“penal” and a “local” hell (p. 119). 

22 Born in Stortford, England, May 6, 1606. Educated at Cambridge, came in 1635 
to Plymouth, Mass., but soon became the minister of Ipswich. In 1652 became asso- 
ciate minister in Boston. Sent to England after the Restoration to assure the king 
of the loyalty of Massachusetts. Returning, died at Boston, April 5, 1663. 
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closes with a treatment of the state of the blessed; but it is 
' chiefly occupied with the discussion of the way of salvation, thus 
foreshadowing the interest in anthropological themes character- 
istic of New England divinity. On the order of the decrees it is 
predominantly supralapsarian. On the will, it teaches that ‘the 
liberty of man, though subordinate to God’s decree, freely willeth 
the very same thing and no other than that which it would have 
willed if (upon a supposition of impossibility) there had been nc 
decree.” *3 Again: ‘‘Man acts as freely as if there were no 
decree; yet as infallibly as if there were no liberty.” There is 
no theory of the will, properly speaking, though Norton finds 
some help in the idea that the will is a second cause. He rejects 
the ‘‘indifferency of the will to act or not to act independent of 
the decree,” but has no positive theory to offer, and upon the 
allied subject of conversion is led by his desire to meet the 
Arminians to lay so much stress upon divine sovereignty as to 
emphasize passivity in conversion overmuch. 

Isaac Chauncy* published in 1694 The Doctrine which is 
according to Godliness, etc., which was a system of divinity in the 
form of question and answer, upon the basis of the Westminster 
Catechism. It was a vigorous and independent work, in complete 
conformity to the Westminster standards in every important 
point. On the will Chauncy says that God’s decree “maintains 
the liberty of the creature’s will, that all free agents act as freely 
according to the decree as agents by necessity do act necessa- 
rily.” For the sake of maintaining the true deity of Christ he 
even ventured to contradict the Nicene Creed. ‘“‘ The Father doth 
not communicate Godhead in begetting, but Sonship only. It is 
very improper to say Christ is God of God [ the Nicene phrase |, 
but every person is essentially absolutely first, having the whole 
Godhead in it.” 

There exists in manuscript in the library of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society A Whole Body of Divinity in a Cate- 
chetical Way by Samuel Stone*® of Hartford, copied by Samuel 

23 Evangelist, pp. 74-76. 

24Son of Charles, president of Harvard College. 


*5 Born in Hertford, England, about 1602; emigrated to Cambridge, New England, 
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Willard,* marked by the same originality of expression and the 
same agreement with Westminster. It serves to continue the line 
of systematic writers to Willard himself, who from 1688-1707 
delivered a course of expository lectures upon the Shorter Cate- 
chism which was published in 1726 in a folio of 914 pages, under 
the title of A Complete Body of Divinity. It is a big, but not a great, 
work. Inthe treatment of the Scriptures he reverses the order 
of the proof as given in the Confession, putting the character of 
the Bible, such as its contents, work in the soul, majesty, etc., 
first, and coming to the testimony of the Spirit last, and that 
under the head of “Testimony,” which is subdivided into two 
heads, the human, and the divine. Under the subject of the fall 
he has the remarkable statement that God “gave not to Adam 
those influences of confirming and assisting grace that were need- 
ful to his standing; and yet providence is not to blame, because 
Adam did not want any of those influences till he was willing 
to want them.’’*?7, Thus sin comes from lack of grace, and lack 
of grace comes from sin! Thereis a blind effort here to place 
the responsibility of the existence of sin upon the free will of 
man, as Willard says elsewhere: ‘Adam sinned voluntarily or 
by consent, in that he abused his own free will.’* As to the 
order of the decrees, Willard was a supralapsarian. The means 
of grace, preaching, etc., ‘“‘have no efficiency in the production 
of this habit [of faith] by moral suasion,”* 7. ¢., preaching has 
no efficiency in regeneration. 

Thus to all appearance the ancient Calvinism had fully main- 
tained itself down to the close of the century. There was still 
found in 1707 a minister in one of the chief churches of Boston 
who was regularly lecturing upon divinity with the minuteness 
only to be expected in a theological school, and adhering with 
absolute faithfulness to the Westminster system. And yet beneath 
the surface there was widespread departure and alienation from 


in 1633; pastor there; removed to Hartford, Conn., 1636, with the founders of that 
town; pastor there till his death, in 1663. 


26 Born in Concord, Mass., 1640; graduated at Harvard 1659; pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, 1676 (?) to his death, 1707. 


77 Pages 178, 179. 28 Page 186. 29 Page 434. 
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that system. Another side of the history of the first century 
needs now to be reviewed. 

There is an analogy between ideas and material bodies in the 
particular of their gravity; and the first century of New Eng- 
land history was to show how the Puritan divinity, in the propor- 
tion and with the emphasis with which it was held, by a natural 
gravitation tended downward. 

It was the beginning of a chapter of misfortunes when Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson® arrived in Boston in 1635. She was a woman 
of talent, of a deeply religious nature, very much attached to her 
pastor, Rev. John Cotton,3* who had left her home, Boston, Eng- 
land, to become the minister of the New England Boston. Much 
prayer had brought her to the conviction that she had been 
“trusting in a covenant of works,” and in connection with the 
higher spiritual experiences which she had gained in her effort 
to throw herself more fully upon the mercy of God, she had 
become visionary and fanatical. So she conceived that it was 
“revealed” to her that she must go to New England and ‘be 
persecuted and suffer much trouble.” Arrived here, she began 
soon to assemble the women in her house for religious meetings, 
repeating the sermons of Mr. Cotton with comments of her own, 
and before long had become the head of a considerable party, 
who were charged with Antinomian errors, and thus stirred up a 
controversy which divided the church and town, and excited so 
much feeling as to become the cause of a serious crisis in the 
life of the young community. A synod was called against her 
errors in 1637, and they were condemned. Subsequently she 
was banished, and died at the hands of the Indians upon Long 
Island. 

% The best general view of this episode is found in PUNCHARD, History of Congre- 
gationalism, Vol. IV, pp. 196 ff. Original authorities are: WELDE, A Short Story of 
the Rise, Reign, and Ruine of the Antinomians, etc., 1644; E. JOHNSON, The Wonder- 
working Providence of Sions Saviour, 1654 (reprinted, Andover, 1867); Corron 
MATHER, Magnalia, 1702 (Hartford ed., 1853, always cited in the following pages, 
Vol. II, p. 508), gives an account of no great value; C.CHAUNCY, Seasonable Thoughts, 
1743, reproduces something from Welde. 

3* Born in Derby, England, 1585; fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, subse- 


quently dean; settled at Boston, Eng., in 1612; emigrated to Boston, New England, 
in 1632 and died there in 1652. 
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It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at this 
late day at an exact and reliable estimate of the nature and tend- 
ency of Mrs. Hutchinson’s views. No one can read the vari- 
ous contemporary accounts without the feeling that misunder- 
standing played a great part in creating the conviction that she 
had seriously departed from the orthodoxy of the day. The 
most valuable source of information, Welde’s Short Story, is of 
no great historical worth. It is marred by superstition,3* its com- 
mon honesty is somewhat doubtful,33 and it must hence be 
employed with the greatest caution. As commonly understood, 
her peculiar views gathered about two points: the doctrine of 
the indwelling of the Spirit; and the assurance of justification. 
The Holy Spirit dwelt in a justified person personally. ‘‘ Gifts 
and graces”’ were of no value in evidencing Christian character, 
but the witness of the Spirit was the only evidence. Hence the 
assurance of justification was immediately given to the soul by 
the Spirit. It was not evidenced by the sanctification of the 
believer, but was totally independent of this. Hence works 
were of no value, and hence the Christian might live in sin. 
Justification was entirely separated from faith. A man was jus- 
tified before he believed. A further distinction was drawn 
between the covenant of works and that of grace. All who 
rested their evidence upon the fruits of the Spirit were said to 
be trusting in a covenant of works. The covenant of grace was 
restricted to those who experienced the inward witness of the 
Spirit. 

It is at least probable that these expressions were only indi- 
vidual methods of emphasizing the dominant ideas of the Cal- 
vinistic system as then commonly preached, and especially as 
presented in the ordinary ministrations of Mr. Cotton, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s favorite minister. The second error which Welde men- 
tions, ‘that a man is united to Christ and justified without faith ; 
yea, from all eternity,” seems nothing but an extreme formula- 
tion of the doctrine of election. In fact, Rev. John Wheelwright, 

3?It contains a most incredible account of the birth of a monster to the wife of a 
certain Wm. Dyer. 


33 See references under DEXTER, Bibliography, title No. 972. 
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in defending himself against Welde’s charges, says* of this very 
charge: The writer holds it to be true “if it be meant respecting 
God’s decree,” but in no other sense. Many of the expressions 
quoted seem also to be of the same nature as that extreme appli- 
cation of the doctrine of union with Christ which was to appear 
subsequently in Rellyanism, itself only an exaggerated Calvin- 
ism. Such, for example, are these: ‘Christ is the new crea- 
ture ;” “All graces are in Christ as the subject and none in us, 
so that Christ believes, Christ loves,’ etc.35 And Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s denials that he held that sanctification was no evidence 
of justification are repeated and explicit. 

The mere unraveling of a snarl of insignificant temporary 
aberrations from truth is of no interest or importance in the 
present history. But besides the evident tendency to overem- 
phasize the divine sovereignty and allied truths which already 
appears, there is one farther phenomenon, exhibited in connec- 
tion with the synod, which is of the greatest significance. This 
is the substantial ignorance of the nature of saving faith brought to 
light by the discussions upon justification. Mr. Cotton seems, 
at first sight, to have been farther from the truth than his col- 
leagues, and was brought with some difficulty to a partial agree- 
ment with them. He held that our “union with Christ” is 
complete before and without the work or act of faith, though not 
before or without the “habit” or gift of faith. It is evident 
from his own subsequent expressions®™ that he was after all in 
substantial agreement with the rest, for he says: “I looked at 
union with Christ as equivalent to regeneration.” This as the 
divine part in conversion does at least logically precede the act 
of faith. But, however they might be divided upon this point, 
Mr. Cotton and all the rest were united in viewing man as 
passive in faith. For the sake of securing the honor of God as 
the author of regeneration, they held views of divine sover- 
eignty, inability, and regeneration which in effect rendered man 
totally passive till the indispensable condition was fulfilled, upon 

34 Mercurius Americanus, 1645 (reprinted by the Prince Society 1876), p. 9. 

35 Short Story, errors 17, 16. 

3° The Way of Congregational Churches Cleared, etc., 1648, pp. 41 ff. 
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which faith followed, as a spontaneous act, it is true, but still as 
necessary. 

In this confusion the New England fathers were not alone. 
It was generally true that but little light was to be found upon 
the nature of the action of the human mind in religious matters 
in any of the standard writers of the day. The will was still 
linked inseparably with the emotions in the common psychology, 
and its office and operation hence most obscured. The West- 
minster Confession confounds saving faith with historical faith 
in the expression: “ By.this faith a Christian believeth to be 
true whatsoever is revealed in the Word.”” Even Calvin had 
said: ‘Faith .... is a certain and steady knowledge of the 
divine benevolence towards us.”” And though in case of both of 
these authorities there can be found other expressions calculated 
to give a good practical impression to the popular mind, yet 
when the emphasis was laid upon man’s inability to repent which 
was laid in those days, the activity of man was brought into so 
great darkness and doubt that paralysis of the spiritual forces 
of the soul often followed, and the work of repentance which 
man ‘‘could not do” remained largely undone. 


The consequences of this confused and paralyzing theology 
soon became apparent. Cotton Mather may tell the piteous 
story. 


When our churches were come to between twenty and thirty years of 
age, a numerous posterity was advanced so far into the world, that the first 
planters began apace in their several families to be distinguished by the 
name of grandfathers; but among the immediate parents of the grand- 
children, there were multitudes of well-disposed persons, who, partly through 
their own doubts and fears, and partly through other culpable neglects, had 
not actually come up to the covenanting state of communicants at the table of 
the Lord. The good old generation could not, without many uncomfortable 
apprehensions, behold their offspring excluded from the baptism of Chris- 
tianity, and from the ecclesiastical inspection which is to accompany that 
baptism; indeed, it was to leave their offspring under the shepherdly gov- 
ernment of our Lord Jesus Christ in his ordinances, that they had brought 
their lambs into this wilderness. When the apostle bids churches to “look 
diligently, lest any man fail of the grace of God,” there is an ecclesiastical 
word used for that “ looking diligently ;”" intimating that God will ordinarily 


37 Chapter xiv. 8 Institutes, 111, ii, 7. 39 Magnalia, Vol. Il, pp. 277 ff. 
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bless a regular church-watch, to maintain the interests of grace among his 
people ; and it was therefore the study of those prudent men, who might be 
called our seers, that the children of the faithful may be kept, as far as may 
be, under a church-watch, in expectation that they might be in the fairer way 
to receive the grace of God; thus they were “looking diligently,” that the 
prosperous and prevailing condition of religion in our churches might not be 
Res unius etatis,—‘‘a matter of one age alone.’” Moreover, among the next 
sons or daughters descending from that generation, there was a numerous 
appearance of sober persons, who professed themselves desirous to renew 
their baptismal-covenant and submit unto the church-discipline, and so have 
their houses also marked for the Lord’s; but yet they could not come to that 
experimental account of their own regeneration, which would sufficiently 
embolden their access to the other sacrament. Wherefore, for our churches 
now to make no ecclesiastical difference between these hopeful candidates 
and competents for those our further mysteries; and pagans, who might 
happen to hear the word of God in our assemblies, was judged a most 
unwarrantable strictness, which would quickly abandon the biggest part of 
our country unto heathenism. And, on the other side, it was feared that, if 
all such as had not yet exposed themselves by censurable scandals found 
upon them, should be admitted unto all the privileges in our churches, a 
worldly part of mankind might, before we are aware, carry all things into 
such a course of proceeding, as would be very disagreeable unto the kingdom 
of heaven. 


No one can fail to perceive the surprise with which Mather, 
and doubtless all the rest of the New England leaders, looked 
upon this state of things. There were, no doubt, many elements 
entering into the production of the result, some of which cannot 
now be fully understood. The early plan of requiring of candi- 
dates for church membership a long and detailed account of 
gracious exercises, however appropriate when the first little 
companies had gathered together under the stress of persecution 
in England, and when all their religious exercises must of neces- 
sity have been marked, could only serve as an unfortunate and 
embarrassing condition among a later generation, born and 
brought up in the perfect freedom of the New World, and with- 
out the thrilling experiences of their fathers to give point to 

4 It has been common to ascribe the movement for the “‘ Half-Way Covenant” to 
the desire to enlarge the franchise, which was at first restricted in Massachusetts to 
church members. But there is no evidence that this consideration had any influence. 


See DEXTER, Comgregationalism as seen in its Literature, p. 468. Also, New Englander 
and Yale Review, February 1892, article by PROFESSOR W. WALKER. 
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their views and depth to their experience. But with all the rest, 
there was a theological root to the trouble, and this was that 
doctrine of inability, one application of which we have already 
seen. The doctrine of the sovereignty of God is one which 
affects the church differently at different times. The first Pur- 
itans, sure in their own hearts that they were the elect of God, 
found the doctrine necessary to sustain them in the tremendous 
struggles through which they passed. As the waves of the 
storm rose higher about them, they looked more and more to 
God, who was yet ruler ‘above all the commotion of the elements, 
and would save his people. Hence the doctrine nerved to 
greater activity ; and it produced a similar effect, during the first 
period of the promulgation of Calvinism, among every nation 
which accepted the system. The Calvinists were the great active 
forces of an advancing Protestantism. But when such mighty 
stimulus was removed, when inability was preached to men who 
were not conscious that they were the elect, when passive wait- 
ing for the gracious deliverance of God was inculcated upon 
men whom the tide of events no longer forced to activity in 
spite of themselves and of their theories, it produced sluggish- 
ness, apathy, self-distrust, despair. It has never been a good 
way to induce men to repent to tell them that they cannot. 
Thus, in part, it was the theology of the period which wrought 
the paralysis which Mather sketches, and which continued in 
spite of all the ecclesiastical nostrums of the Half-Way Cove- 
nant, and sunk the churches lower and lower. 

An inspection of the preaching of the early ministers of New 
England would show how predominantly depressing and dis- 
couraging their ministrations were. There were not lacking 
many appeals which were adapted to stir the conscience, pro- 
duce repentance, and call out faith, for, when men are moved by 
the great forces of the soul, and the truths of the gospel are 
presented to them, they will respond in the natural manner, 
regardless of the theories which they may be taught and which 
at other times may paralyze their action. But when every allow- 
ance has been made for the brighter and better side of the early 
preaching, it still remains that the general impression of the 
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pulpit was that the sinner is ‘‘dead,” helpless, cannot be inter- 
ested in divine things, and has nothing to do but to wait for God. 
Innumerable quotations might be made to illustrate this state- 
ment ;* but unless counterbalanced by others which space for- 
bids, the impression they would give would be even too gloomy 
and hopeless. Suffice it to say that to the time of Increase 
Mather there was scarcely a single preacher who seemed to 
possess the evangelistic instinct and who could wield the evan- 
gelistic methods. In Mather’s case hard common sense and 
practical tact outweighed theory. He flung the doctrine of 
inability into the depths and preached sermons which live and 
breathe today. But he only serves to show by contrast how 
unfavorable the general style was in its effect upon the majority 
of hearers. 

Thus out of the undue and unseasonable emphasis which the 
Puritan theology laid upon the divine sovereignty and man’s ina- 
bility there had sprung a blighting influence which had reduced 
the number of conversions greatly, and was beginning to 


4*For example: JOHN HIGGINSON, minister of Salem, 1659-1708 (Our Dying 
Saviour’s Legacy of Peace, 1686), was a rather cheerful preacher, bringing out man’s 
activity in faith, JONATHAN MITCHELL, minister of Cambridge, 1650-1668 (4 Dis- 
course of the Glory to which God hath called Believers by Jesus Christ, 1721), is like the 
average. THOMAS COBBETT, minister in Lynn from 1637 to (?) 1657 (A Practical 
Discourse of Prayer, 1654), cannot deny the duty of the unregenerate to pray, and yet 
spends his time in finding reasons for their prayer though they are entirely wicked in 
praying; SOLOMON STODDARD, minister of Northampton, 1669-1729, takes up so 
much time, even in his Guzde to Christ (1714), in getting around the difficulties of 
inability, that he has no time left for directions actually to exercise faith (compare 
also his The Safety of Appearing at the Day of Judgment in the Righteousness of Christ, 
etc., 1687, and his 7he Nature of Saving Conversion, 1719). To the same effect are: 
CHARLES CHAUNCY, The Lord our Righteousness, 1659; JOHN COTTON, Zhe Church's 
Resurrection, 1642, The Way of Life, 1641 (rather helpful, but upon p. 187 hopelessly 
lost in reconciling election with the heinousness of sin upon the basis of inability), Ze 
Covenant of God's Free Grace, 1645, Christ the Fountain of Life, 1651 (see p. 173, The 
grace of Christ “conveys such a spirit of grace into us as gives us power to receive 
Christ”); THoMAS HOOKER, minister in Hartford, 1636-1647, The Soul’s Humiliation, 
1638, Zhe Unbeliever’s Preparing for Christ, 1638, The Soul's Vocation, 1638, and The 
Poor Dying Christian drawn to Christ, 1743 (all very gloomy); JOHN DAVENPORT, 
minister in New Haven, 1638-1668, then in Boston till he died in 1670 (see quotations 
in CoTTON’s Covenant of Free Grace, pp. 34-40). Of Mather it is enough to quote the 
titles of two collections of sermons, 7he Greatest Sinners Exhorted and Encouraged to 
Come to Christ and that Now, without Delaying, 1686, and Now or Never, 1713. 
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deplete the churches of members. The Half-Way Covenant was 
the method hit upon to remedy the difficulty. It allowed parents, 
themselves baptized, of correct life, who would ‘“‘own the cov- 
enant,” that is, would acknowledge the rightfulness of God’s 
claims upon them, and promise to submit to the discipline of the 
church, though not professing conversion, to have their chil- 
dren baptized. The arguments for this arrangement were strange. 
Though much drawn out, in substance they were all one. The 
infants in question were first proved members of the church (the 
position of the Episcopal church in England, but repudiated 
hitherto in New England), and from this their right to baptism 
was inferred. Thus, in effect, the character of the church was 
changed. The old Congregational idea had been that the church 
was the fellowship of believers, and that only they had a right 
to its privileges, including the baptism of their children. Thus 
while the church had an educational function and was to train up 
men to be Christians, it was viewed, in its strictly ecclesiastical 
character, not as a school, but as a fellowship of persons already 
thus trained and already converted. Now it was to perform the 
function of a school, and within its fold train up men to religion. 
The full scope of the change was not at first seen, but it was 
consummated when in 1707 Solomon Stoddard of Northampton 
proposed to admit the unregenerate to the Lord’s Supper as a 
means of grace, that is, of conversion. Thus ultimately the 
doctrine of inability broke down the theory of the new birth in its 
relation to the church, as it early discouraged the actual exercise 
of repentance. 

The precise causes leading to this remarkable result are 
somewhat difficult to trace. There was much dispute upon the 
subject, and the churches were brought to adopt the new method 
only with great reluctance. Increase Mather wrote in connection 
with John Davenport of New Haven strongly against it, but years 
afterwards took the other side. His treatises upon the side of 
the new scheme throw some light upon the previous history of 

42 Against the synod, Am Afologetical Preface to JOHN DAVENPORT’S Another 


Essay ; for it, besides the book above mentioned, A Discourse Concerning the Subject of 
Baptism, etc., 1675. 
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the idea. He naturally attempts to gain some support for the 
plan from the earlier writers, and entitles his first book (of the 
year 1675): Zhe First Principles of New England concerning the 
Subject of Baptism. In this he quotes John Cotton* as being in 
favor of the plan. The passages quoted pronounce, indeed, in 
favor of the baptism of the children of the unregenerate “ chil- 
dren,” but only upon condition that their “grandparents” assume 
the training of them. This was Cotton’s position in public 
utterances of the year 1645. But the increasing pressure of 
the condition of things seems to have led him to waver, and at 
last, in a letter dated Nov. 8, 1648, and quoted by Mather“ we 
have the following passage which looks somewhat doubtfully in 
the direction of the Half-Way Covenant: 


It is not necessary that they [upon a reformation of the church] should 
take carnal members of the parish into the fellowship of this renewed election 
of their ministers, and yet it is not improper but the ministers may perform 
some ministerial acts to them, as not only to preach the word to them, but 
happily [#. ¢., haply] also to baptize their children. For such members are 
like the church members with us baptized in their infancy yet not received to 
the Lord’s Supper when they come to age, nor admitted to fellowship of voting 
in admissions, elections, censures, till they come to profess their faith and 
repentance, and lay hold of the covenant of their parents before the church. 
And yet, they being not cast out of the church nor the covenant thereof, 
their children may be capable of the first seal of the covenant, so in this 
case till the parents themselves grow scandalous and thereby cast out of the 
covenant of the church. 


Other evidences of a tendency to change the early practice 
before the synod had actually recommended it are adduced by 
Mather, but most of them are derived from unpublished MSS 
His father, Richard Mather, who had published a catechism in 
1650 which was supposed to bear against the Half-Way Cove- 
nant, left a MS. in which he said that he was in favor of the 
Covenant, and that the catechism was to be interpreted in con- 


43See pp. 2 ff. He quotes CoTvon’s Book of the Way of the Churches, pp. 87, 88, 
106, 115, and his Keyes. The former quotations contain nothing decisive and in the 
Keyes of 1644 (reprinted, Boston 1843), and the Vindicieg Clavium 1645, there is nothing 
to the point. He quotes also HOOKER, Survey of Church Discipline, pp. 8, 48; but he is 
discussing another point there. 


“4 First Principles, p. 5. 
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sistency with this. Other less famous men are quoted by Mather, 
and among them is the utterance of John Norton upon his dying 
bed (1663), who when asked what the sins of New England 
were for which God was displeased with the country said, 
among other things, ‘and for the neglect of baptizing the chil- 
dren of the church, those that some call grandchildren, I think 
God is provoked by it.” 

Thus it is evident that it was the pressure of an unexpected 
state of things which led these fathers reluctantly to a change in 
their methods. But the particular change made was determined 
by a peculiarity of their view of the Scriptures, by which the Old 
and New Testaments were brought upon pretty much the same 
level as doctrinal authorities, and the distinction between the 
systems and the dispensations of the two almost obliterated. A 
very prominent idea with them was that of the “covenant,” 
derived, no doubt, from the Federal School of Holland. God 
stands in a covenant with believers and their households. Now, 
as he stood in a covenant with Israel also, the style of interpreta- 
tion common in New England led to an identification of these 
covenants in all possible respects ; and as an uncircumcised person 
was outside of the ancient covenant, and excluded from all share 
in the privileges of the people of God, and in the condition of a 
pagan ; so it was thought that a child brought up in the Christian 
community and remaining unbaptized would also be outside of the 
covenant, the recipient of none of the special blessings of grace, 
and to a considerable degree in a hopeless state. If unbaptized 
children were indeed outside of the covenant, and thus in a con- 
dition but little better than “ pagans,’’ as the piteous phrase ran, 
the thing to be done was to get them into covenant relations that 
they might be saved. The fact that their parents did not seem 
to be saved, though in the covenant, escaped the fathers. 

It was therefore no superstitious regard for sacraments, no 
thought of baptismal regeneration, and no conscious lapse from 
the doctrine of the regenerate church to the view that the 
church is a school for the gradual training of Christians by the 


45 The full arguments of the synod are given in MATHER’S Magna/ia, Vol. Il, 
pp. 276 ff. 
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sacraments and Christian teaching, which created the Half-Way 
Covenant, but simply the passive theology of the times, which 
waited for God in the matter of conversion as for a sovereign 
whose gifts of grace were in his own inscrutable disposal, and 
without whom man was absolutely unable to do anything. To 
be sure, to baptize children was in the power of man, and this 
must be done. But repentance was the gift of God, and there- 
fore not the act of man.* 

But the remedy had no curative effect. The Half-Way Cove- 
nant was introduced very largely into the churches and remained 
sometimes till into the present century,” but the course of things 
was downward. The Indian war broke out (1675-6), agriculture 
suffered from drought and blight, commerce suffered at sea, 
pestilences and epidemics arose, and the consciences of the 
people, educated under the Jewish ideas of which we have 
already seen an example in the discussions upon the covenant, 
saw in these calamities the visitations of God for their sins. A 


46 The following extract is from MITCHELL and MATHER’S Defence of the Answer 
and Arguments of the Synod, 1664, p. 45: “It isthe Lord’s own way and his institutions 
only, which he will bless, not man’s invention, though never so plausible. Neither 
hath God in his wisdom so instituted the frame of his covenant, and the constitution 
of the church thereby, as to make a perfect separation between good and bad, or to 
make the work of conversion and initial instruction needless inthe churches. Conver- 
sion is to the children of the covenant a fruit of the covenant, saith Mr. Cotton. Jf 
we donot keepin the way of a converting, grace-giving covenant,and keep persons under 
those church dispensations wherein grace is given, the church will die of a lingering 
though not of a violent death. The Lord hath not set up churches only that a few old 
Christians may keep one another warm while they live, and then carry away the church 
into the cold grave with them when they die: No, but that they might with all the care 
and with all the obligations and advantages to that care that may be, nurse up still suc- 
cessively another generation of subjects to Christ, that may stand up in his kingdom 
when they are gone, that so he might have a people and kingdom successively con- 
tinued to him from one generation to another.” 

INCREASE MATHER in his Discourse Concerning the Subject of Baptism, 1675, pp. 7 
and 8, says: “ The persons in question are either belonging to the visible church, or of 
the world only. The Scripture speaketh of those two terms, church and the world, etc. 
But to say that the persons in question and their children are of the world only, is in 
effect to say that they are visibly the devil’s and none of the Lord’s children.” 


47 For example, in the First Church in Cambridge (Mitchell’s church) till 1828. 
See Manual, 1872. Still the lists of those received in this particular church under 
the scheme show that it could have had little influence on the vital religion of the 
church. 
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“reforming synod” was accordingly called, and met in Boston 
in 1679. The document put forth by the synod mentions a 
great many particulars in which the churches had fallen away 
from their duty and stood in need of a reformation. The 
reader must make considerable allowance for the phraseology 
of the day, and for the over-strict views upon many topics 
which prevailed in New England at the time. Cotton Mather 
in his account of the matter seems to have an inkling that the 
terms of the document would be likely to give posterity an 
unduly unfavorable view. of the condition of things, for he 
says :* 

Indeed, the people of God in this land were not gone so far in degen- 
eracy but that there were further degrees of disorder and corruption to be 
found, I must freely speak it, in other, yea, in a// other places where the 
protestant religion is professed: and the most impartial observers must have 
acknowledged that there was proportionably still more of true religion, and 
a larger number of the strictest saints in this country, than in any other on 
the face of the earth. 


Still, with all allowances, it is evident that there was decline 
in the community. The positive sins mentioned, the increase 


of profanity, intemperance, and licentiousness shows that there 
was rising a community about the church which deserved the 
name of “the world,” and that the church was not subduing it. 
Though the synod recommended vigorous measures, and though 
many churches held special meetings of reconsecration, the evil 
was not stayed. The Half-Way Covenant had a strong influence 
in this direction. Those who had come forward and owned the 
covenant and had their children baptized seemed satisfied with 
this, and as Mr. Stoddard said, there was a “general neglect”’ 
of the Lord's Supper. ‘About forty years past,” he says in 
his sermon of the year 1707, ‘there were multitudes in the 
country unbaptized: but that neglect was taken into examina- 
tion, and now there is an alteration in that particular. But to 
this day there are four to one that do neglect the Lord’s Supper, 
as if it did not belong to them to magnify God on account of 
the work of redemption.” The organized churches were, there- 
fore, in danger of extinction, since the body of communicants, 
® Magnalia, II, p. 317. 
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who were the members in full standing, and could alone perpet- 
uate the organizations, was decreasing.” The evil began probably 
in connection with the difficulties which had led to the Half- 
Way Covenant; and we find that to meet it there had already 
been practiced some laxness in admitting members to the com- 
munion without a personal confession of faith. One of the 
remedies for the prevailing evils proposed by the “reforming 
synod” gives more than a hint of this. The synod said: “It 
is requisite that persons be not admitted unto communion in 
the Lord’s Supper without making a personal and public pro- 
fession of their faith and repentance, either orally or in some 
other way, so as shall be to the just satisfaction of the church; 
and that, therefore, both elders and churches be duly watchful 
and circumspect in this matter.” The careful phraseology 
shows that in some instances, at least, all proper confession of 
personal faith had been omitted. 

But it was left to Rev. Solomon Stoddard of Northampton, 
Mass.,* to make an open proposal to adopt this lax practice as 
the regular method of the churches. In 1707 he preached the 
sermon from which a quotation has already been made, and 
which bore this title: ‘The Inexcusableness of Neglecting 
the Worship of God under a Pretence of being in an Uncon- 
verted Condition.”” The occasion was a somewhat public one, 
as the “Inferior Court” was then sitting. If was thus, no doubt, 
intended to have a general application, and to introduce a prac- 
tice at least in some respects new. Yet it seems to have grown 
out of Mr. Stoddard’s own experiences as a parish minister. In 
seeking to restore the Lord’s Supper to its proper place in the 
public observance, he had apparently tried to persuade certain 
persons to come to the Lord’s table, who had met him with the 

49 TRUMBULL, in his History of Connecticut, Vol. 1, p. 472, says that in the year 
1696 “‘the practice of making a relation of Christian experiences, and of admitting 
none to full communion but such as appeared to be Christians indeed, yet prevailed ; 
and the number of church members, in full communion, was’ generally small. In 


those churches where the owning of the covenant was not practiced, great numbers of 
children were unbaptized.” 


5° Magnaiia, Il, p. 326. 
5* Born 1643, died 1729, pastor at Northampton, 1669-1729. 
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excuse that they were unregenerate, and so had no right to the 
privilege he urged upon them. So he explains the object of 
his sermon, when it had been attacked by Increase Mather,®* as 
being ‘‘to answer a case of conscience and direct those that 
might have scruples about participating in the Lord’s Supper 
because they have not a work of saving conversion, and not at 
all to direct the churches to admit any that were not to rational 
charity true believers.” ** The doctrine he propounded to this 
end he expresses thus: “That sanctifying grace is not neces- 
sary unto the lawful attending of any duty of worship.” The 
general argument is characteristic of New England, though now 
applied in a new way. It acquires all its strength from the 
identification of the Jewish system with the Christian at a mul- 
titude of points in which they are in fact widely separated. 
The Lord’s Supper ought as much to be observed as any other 
act of worship, and unconverted persons are just as inexcusable 
for not attending it as any others; and this all the more, since 
the passover in the Old Testament was kept by all the people 
without regard to their holy estate. 

The most startling view proposed in the sermon was that the 
unconverted should be urged to come to the sacrament as a con- 
verting ordinance. At first sight this looks like a return to the 
sacramentarianism of the Roman church, but it was not such in 
fact. On the contrary, Stoddard seems to have held a view of 
the Lord’s Supper too low, rather than too high. Among the 
reasons he gives for his doctrine are that “it is needful that 
others [than the regenerate] should attend duties of worship 
that the worship of God may be carried on.” And again, “This 
is very useful that men may obtain sanctifying grace . . . . God 
in the Lord’s Supper invites us to come to Christ, makes an 
affecting representation of his sufferings for our sins,” etc.54 
He styles it a “seal of the covenant,” but he says in his later 
treatise ‘“‘that the sacraments do not seal up pardon and salva- 
tion to all that receive them, but they are seals to the truth of 
the covenant.” Now, if Stoddard meant by the first clause of 

5?In A Dissertation, etc., Boston, 1708. 54 Sermon of the year 1707, pp. 15, 16. 

53 Appeal to the Learned, 1799, pp. 2, 3- 55 Appeal, pp. 22, 23. 
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this last sentence that the seals did not seal simply as outward 
elements, no one in New England would have disagreed with 
him ; but he probably intended to deny that the sacraments had 
any personal application as seals of forgiveness to the believing 
recipient, and to limit their sealing efficacy to the covenant in 
general, that is, to make them mere monuments—a view far 
from the Scriptures, the Confessions, and the consensus of teach- 
ing in New England at the time. Thus the main thing about 
them was the affecting representation they made; their efficiency 
was that of a sermon, or a prayer, and hence they should be 
attended by the unregenerate, as these should be.* 

This sermon was, however, not only a factor in the decline 
of the New England churches, but also incidentally a witness 
that the decline had already proceeded to quite an alarming 
point. Upon nothing had the earliest Congregationalists insisted 
with greater or juster emphasis than upon the necessity of a 
godly ministry. The Cambridge Platform made the divine call- 
ing an indispensable prerequisite of the office.” The minute 
pains taken to secure a regenerate church membership would 
have had no significance, had not even greater been taken to 
secure a ministry who could impress the truths of the gospel 
with power because they had a deep experience of the divine 
word themselves. But a declining church had now produced a 
declining ministry, and we find Mr. Stoddard gravely arguing 
for his new position that sanctifying grace was not necessary 
unto attending any duty of worship, from the further position, 
which is stated as an acknowledged principle, that ‘“ sanctifying 


56 Stoddard was, however, not a man to use theological terms with accuracy, and 
there are many contradictions in his forms of presenting his ideas which cannot be 
fully cleared up. He said, for example, that “those that are saints by calling are to 
be accepted by the church, whether they be converted or not” (Sermon, p. 23). But 
“called saints” are converted, calling being the divine side, and conversion the human 
side of the same thing. Again, the whole contention of his sermon was that persons 
that knew themselves to be unconverted should come to the Lord’s table, and yet he 
said that it was not his object to “direct the churches to admit any that were not to 
rational charity true believers.”” But how could “ rational charity” call a man a true 
believer who knew and said himself that he was not? That would seem to be very 
irrational charity. 

57 Chap. viii, § 1. 
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grace is not necessary unto .... preaching of the word!” 
He says: “It is upon all accounts most desirable that preachers 
should be godly men, and, ceteris paribus, they that are con- 
verted themselves are most likely to be instruments of the con- 
version of sinners and the edification of saints. Yet it is lawful 
for men in a natural condition to preach the word. Jesus Christ 
sent out Judas to preach the gospel as well as the other dis- 
ciples.”* And laterhe says again: ‘If a man do know himself 
to be unregenerate, yet it is lawful for him to administer baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. The blessing of this ordinance doth not 
depend upon the piety of him that doth administer it 

Men that are destitute of grace are not prohibited in the word 
of God to administer the ordinances of God.”® Now this, we 
are to note, is by no means the position that the unworthiness 
of the ministrant does not affect the validity of the sacrament 
administered, to him who receives it, though this acknowledged 
principle is used as an argument in its favor; but it is the posi- 
tion that an unconverted man may, so far as he is himself con- 
cerned, go on lawfully to administer the ordinances, or, in other 
words, that a man who knows himself to be in God’s eye out of 
the church may do those things which belong alone to the mem- 
bers of the church to do! 

How, now, could such a position be for an instant main- 
tained had there not already been discussion among the churches 
upon this topic, which was called out by some patent and strange 
fact? How, unless there were already ministers who could not 
in honesty claim to be converted, and for whom some way of 
justification had been anxiously sought? The later complaint 
of Whitefield about “ unconverted ministers,’’ whom, to his own 
mind, he found in many places in New England, points in the 
same direction, and gives too much reason to fear that the decay 
in the churches had now confessedly reached even the ministers 
themselves.® 

5° Sermon, p. 6. 59 Jbid., p. 14. 

6 Mr. Stoddard claimed that the direction of the synod of 1679, cited above, was 
not contrary to his position in the Sermon of 1707, for the words, as they ran in the 


synod’s result (“that persons be not admitted unto communion in the Lord’s Supper 
without making a personal and public profession of their faith and repentance”), were 
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The main object of Mr. Stoddard, in his sermon, was accom- 
plished, and though Increase Mather opposed him with strong 
logic of the reason, that stronger logic of events was with the 
innovator, and the practice became general in the valley of the 
Connecticut at least to admit persons to the communion who 
did not profess to be converted.* Rev. Benjamin Colman, of 
Boston, also favored the idea,* and doubtless many others, 
though there was also always a large number who repudiated 
both the Half-Way Covenant and its daughter, lax communion. 
The spiritual dearth increased, revivals were uncommon, immor- 
ality grew apace, and the state of religion went lower and lower.® 
Theological modifications naturally entered with lax practice, 
and the Arminian writings of Tillotson, Whitby, Taylor, and 
Clarke, and subsequently the Socinjan treatises of Emlyn 
(reprinted in America in 1756, and no doubt read long before 
that) and others were read and had a large influence. How far 
the Congregational clergy became Arminian at this time (about 
1720) it is impossible to say. The impression was abroad that 
many, both in the ministry and the churches, were in greater or 


less sympathy with this style of thought. Proofs and traces of 
it will be found at a later point in this history ; but it is now 
enough to note that so keen an observer as Jonathan Edwards 
thought Arminianism “prevailing” and was led to devote his 
principal writing to opposing it, and, indeed, began the great 


substituted at his request for the more precise and searching formula at first reported 
in which the phrase was found, “without making a relation of the work of God’s 
Spirit” (Appeal, p. 94). But this was scarcely so. That he made the proposal to 
change the wording, and that it was done upon his request, we must accept upon his 
assertion ; but that the change had, in the mind of the synod at large, any such sig- 
nificance is impossible. Indeed, an anonymous writer, in reply to Mr. Stoddard (An 
Appeal of some of the Unlearned, 1709), said (p. 17): “ The story told as to the blot- 
ting of a passage in the result of the synod, we are upon good information from the 
moderator himself, who drew that result, assured it is a mistake, and a gross one.” 

6 TRUMBULL, History, Vol. II, p. 146: “A great proportion of the clergy at that 
time were of opinion that unregenerate men, if externally moral, ought to be admitted 
to all the ordinances.” Cf. zbid., p. 178. 

6 Sermon, 1727, title: Parents and Grown Children should be together at the 
Lord’s Table. 

6 Cf. TRUMBULL, History, Vol. II, p. 137, with EDwarps’ Works, edition of 1830, 
Vol. IV, p. 19. 
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revival work of his life with a repreaching of the fundamental 
doctrines of Calvinism, the effects of which went far to show 
that his diagnosis of the disease was correct. 

The course of this review has brought the reader to the lowest 
point of religious decline reached in New England, whether it 
be considered from a practical or a doctrinal point of view. 
Before he begins to trace the upward course of things, and to 
view the influences under which that took place, he should pause 
long enough to perceive that the progress downwards has its 
fruitful cause in the one: fact of an alarming absence of vital 
piety in the New England communities. There was not regen- 
erate material for the regenerate church. It was sought to 
remedy the difficulty in various ways, but they did not touch 
this underlying cause. The children of the unregenerate were 
baptized, but that did not secure their conversion, and the 
church continued to grow fewer and fewer in number. Then 
the unregenerate were invited to the Lord’s table, but though a 
greater number of communicants was thus secured, the general 
condition of the community did not improve, and all that New 
England was founded for, or her pious sons still cared for, went 
slowly to ruin. And, doctrinally considered, the cause of all 
was the doctrine of inability, so preached as to deplete the 
churches, by discouraging repentance and faith. 

The influence of the style of thought becoming largely 
prevalent in England has been hinted at. The complete under- 
standing of this thought, of importance not only for its direct, 
but for many indirect, influences upon subsequent New England 
thinking, demands that a fuller consideration be given to it than 
is now possible. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL INSTITU. 
TIONS OF THE ISRAELITES. 


By FRANTS BUHL, 
Leipzig. 

1. THE word for pledge in Hebrew is yay, probably a 
Canaanitish expression from which is derived the Greek appaBor, 
By such a pledge Tamar made sure that Judah would send her 
the promised hire, Gen. 38:17. The corresponding verb is 
found in Neh. 5: 3 (and also originally in vs. 2), where the poor 
Jews are obliged to yield up their sons, daughters, fields, vine- 
yards, and houses as security to obtain money and grain. 

Usually we find the same idea in the verb 53 with the noun 
ban, which is connected with the root am “bind” (obligate), 
Dillmann, likewise, on Ex. 22:25, says: ‘‘One can, indeed, take 
a pledge as security for the thing lent, but if one takes the upper 
garment, it must be returned by sundown.”’ Benzinger, Archdo- 
logie, p. 349, and others, hold the same opinion. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the thought secured through this translation 
is in and of itself not entirely satisfactory. For if the pledge 
furnishes security to the creditor we cannot really understand 
how he can return it at night. A glance at other passages where 
the root 53m occurs soon shows that in this place something else 
is intended. The verb is found in Prov. 20:16; 27:13; Job 
22:6 with personal objects with the signification of “seize fora 
debt,” 2. ¢., to take from the debtor a penalty if the debt is not paid. 
It occurs also with an impersonal object in the same sense in 
Amos 2:8: ‘They lay themselves down beside the altars upon 
clothes taken in pledge, and in the house of their god drink 
wine which had been paid as fines.” The parallelism makes it 
clear that 533M in this place denotes the object which the 
creditor had taken from the poor in lieu of a debt. In this 
way Ex. 22:25 must also be explained. The justice of a pledge 


is not under discussion, but rather the humanity of the creditor 
728 
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when the debtor has not been able to pay his debt. The same 
may be said of Deut. 24:6: ‘‘In case of an attachment thou shalt 
not take the mill of the debtor, for it is his means of life ;”” and in 
vs. 17: ‘Thou shalt not take the garment of a widow, if she is 
not able to pay.” Cf also Ezek. 18:16; Job 24: 3. 

The above-mentioned law of Ex. 22:25 is repeated in Deut. 
24:12 f. But in the latter passage we do not find 53pm but pay. 
The most natural supposition is that this verb also signifies not a 
pledge of security but a penalty. And this is confirmed, too, 
by vs. 10 f., where it reads: ‘When thou dost lend thy neigh- 
bor any manner of loan, thou shalt not go into his house to take 
his pledge, but thou shalt wait without until he brings it to thee.” 
This whole situation is that of an attachment (of the goods) of 
the poor rather than time an occasion when the poor man seeks 
aloan. The passage in Josephus (Antiquities, 1V, 268) yields the 
same thought: dv 8é avaicyvvta@or trepl Thy arddocw, wy Trepl Thy 
oixiav Badicavtas éveyupiatey mplv i Sixn mepl TovTov yévntat, etc." 

In consideration of this linguistic usage it is at least possible 
that $35 in the above-mentioned sense is connected with }3p 


“destroy.” At any rate, a connection with the Arabic ahbala 


and the Assyrian hubullu ‘tax’ 
gested. 

Accordingly we cannot establish by the Book of the Cov- 
enant or by Deuteronomy that it was the custom among the 
early Israelites to give security to the creditor on the occasion 
of a loan. 

It is, 1 judge, equally wrong to find proof in the Book of 
the Covenant that it was considered in the earliest times as 
a legitimate custom to demand inéerest of the debtor. As is 
well-known, in Deuteronomy and in the priestly laws this is 
expressly forbidden if the debtor is an Israelite. It would be, 
for this reason, somewhat remarkable if the Book of the Cov- 
enant permitted interest and forbade only unlawful interest 
without adding thereto a remark about the permissible interest. 
But a closer examination of the passage already considered, Ex. 


is of course obviously sug- 


*In modern laws we find many similar provisions, ¢. g., it is not permissible in an 
attachment to seize the tools of a workman. 
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22:24, soon shows that the usual interpretation is not well 
founded. The passage is as follows: “If thou lend money 
to a poor farmer, thou shalt not be to him asa PTs ; neither 
shall ye lay upon him usury.” The change of number in this 
law undoubtedly denotes that the last sentence is a remark 
added at a later time, and that the original command read only as 
follows : “thou shalt not be to him as a 713.” But it does not 
foliow from this that the original formulation of the command 
permitted interest and forbade usury, while a later hand, in 
consideration of the Deuteronomic specification, transformed 
the command into an absolute prohibition against receiving any 
interest.2 The word "W3 signifies rather one who brutally and 
relentlessly exacts debts, e. g., in one case, where he seizes the 
poor in case of non-paymeht, or, in another case, where he com- 
pels him to hand over his sons as slaves. With this sense the word 
is found in 2 Kings 4:1; one of the wives of the sons of the 
prophets came sorrowfully to Elisha and said: “Thy servant, my 
husband, is dead, and thou knowest that he was a devout man; 
and now the rTw3 is come to take my two sons as slaves!” 
Likewise in 1 Sam. 22:2, “‘there were gathered together unto 
David all who had a 03,” @. ¢., they who were oppressed by a 
mws (cf. also Neh. 5:7). The point here is not regarding interest, 
but regarding the unmerciful demands made by the debtors. The 
upright Israelite, on the other hand, is to consider his relations 
to the debtor as a kind of benevolence, and to wait patiently if 
the latter cannot pay. The later interpolated phrase in Ex. 22: 24 
does not, therefore, change the original sense, but rather illus- 
trates it, not incorrectly, by the prohibition against interest. If 
the poor man must pay, not only the money, but interest in addi- 
tion, then he was, of course, irretrievably lost. Perhaps we 
may assume that the taking of interest was, in the main, unknown 
in the time of the Book of the Covenant, that only in later 
times was it introduced, and accordingly first prohibited in Deu- 
teronomy. The two Hebrew expressions for the idea are wos 
and MaA"n, and their significations are about as follows: Bee 


2So, ¢. g., WELLHAUSEN, Komposition des Hexateuch, 2d ed., p. 92; BENZINGER, 
Archaologie, p. 350. 
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(literally, ““bite”) denotes the discount from the loan, which 
the creditor himself retains, while the debtor, regardless of this 
amount, had to repay the full sum of the loan. On the other 
hand, M"2"M denotes the surplus with which on repayment of the 
loan he had to increase its amount. 

2. The usual impression which we receive in reading the Old 
Testament is that the Israelite peasants and proprietors owned 
their land as private possessions. In addition to this there are 
several phenomena which prove that together with their pri- 
vate possessions they had a community possession, and that this 
last must be regarded as the more primitive order. It is well 
known that this phenomenon occurs elsewhere. In Russia the 
community possession, the so-called mzr-husbandry, is still quite 
universal.3 Also in Germany the village originally owned as 
one possession the fields, meadows, and woods which adjoined 
it; and later, after the individual peasants had secured their 
particular possessions, a part of the village property remained as 
commons. In villages possessing community property the fields 
determined on for cultivation were divided into as many parts 
of equal size and quality as there were full citizens in the village. 
The tracts were assigned by lot for a series of years, and at the 
expiration of this time were newly allotted. And even later, 
when the several parts of the common possession had become 
individual property, several facts remained to remind one of the 
earlier arrangement, ¢. g., the mutual rights of pasturing on the 
fallow fields, the fixed succession of the sowing and of the fallow 
year, the mutual help in field work, the prohibition against 
changing the cultivated fields into meadows, etc.* 

It is of special interest to find in Palestine even today similar 
customs, but with peculiar modifications. The land here falls 
essentially into two parts. The territory immediately surround- 
ing the villages is private property (mulk) and as such is 
inherited or can be given away; it is usually occupied as garden 


3 MAINE, Ancient Law, p. 267; FENTON, Early Hebrew Life, p. 64. 


4Cf Von MAURER, Geschichte der Dorfverfassung in Deutschland, 1865-6, 
Band I, pp. 34-6, 96, 304 f. On the other hand no such arrangement was found 
among the Arabs. Cf WELLHAUSEN, Keste Arab. Heid., 2d ed., p. 107 f. 
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land. The cultivated fields, on the other hand, are government 
possessions ( Miri, from Emir), but are leased and tilled by the 
whole village. Every year it is determined how many villagers 
can make claim to a field possession, and how large a portion 
shall fall to each, in accordance with the size of his establishment. 
In accordance with this order the cultivated land is divided into 
equal parts, which are designated by special names. 

The names are written on little pebbles (garal, Hebrew 
goral),and these stones put inabag. All the inhabitants of the 
village now arrange themselves in a half circle about the Imam 
or chief man. The lot is determined as follows: A little boy 
under five years of age takes one of the stones out of the bag, 
while another boy mentions the name of one of the citizens. 
This act is greeted by the citizens with the cry Allah ja, aim 
bigarali, ‘‘May God care for my lot.” From the division 
made in this way there is no appeal. A stranger could become 
party to the allotment only with the permission of the whole 
village. All the fields which lie fallow are public commons.5 

There are certain traces which prove that similar customs 
were in vogue among the early Israelites. In Micah 2:5 the 
opponents of the prophet give vent to their wrath against his 
threats as follows: ‘‘ Therefore thou shalt have none that shall 
cast the line by lot for thee in the congregation of Jahve 
(eT ap).” This expression presupposes that every member 
of the people possessing full rights was a party in the division of 
the land, which occurred in the congregation of Jahve, 2. ¢., in 
the individual Israelite assemblies. With this passage Well- 
hausen® doubtless rightly connects Jer. 37:12, where Jeremiah 
leaves the capital city and betakes himself to the land of Ben- 
jamin DS PMs pw pom, i. ¢., to be a party to the allotment 
of the land to the members of the tribe. Furthermore, the 
beautiful picture in Ps. 16 is clearly based on such a custom. 
The enemies of the singer have chosen the world with its idols, 
the singer alone has chosen the true God as his part. He 

5Cf. Palestine Expl. Fund. Quart. Statement, 1894, p. 191 f., and the slightly 
different representation in Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, IV, p. 70 f. 

6 Skizzen, V, 135; Lsrael. und jiid. Geschichte*, p. 89. 
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knows that he has received the better part which he expresses 
as follows: ‘‘ The lines are fallen to me in pleasant surroundings, 
and over my lot I rejoice.” Perhaps the variously explained 
yon in vs. 5 of this psalm expresses a similar thought to the 
above-mentioned cry of the modern inhabitants of Palestine at 
the allotment of the common land (kama bi), so that we 
have here an ancient custom faithfully preserved down to the 
present time. Finally, the manner of expression, not to have 
lot and part with someone (or in something) (2 Sam. 20:1; 
1 Kings 12:16; Ecc. 9:6; cf Ps. 50:18) was connected orig- 
inally with such a disposition of the land by lot as a proof of 
citizenship. 

What relation in later times the common land sustained to the 
particular possessions of individuals cannot be determined. The 
pasture ground remained common property longest, while the 
cultivated ground gradually became the private possession of 
individuals. At any rate, it is clear that the pasture ground, 
which, according to the priestly laws, should belong to the 
Levitical cities (Num. 35:2 f.), is to be regarded as common 
property. And when in Josh. 21:11 f. this migras is dis- 
tinguished from the “fields (77D) of the city,” this is, of course, 
a later adjustment of older but contradictory statements; but 
the distinction is itself suggested to the author of this passage 
by the actual customs in existence in his day. 

The insight which we have had in this way into the oldest 
conditions of Israelitish ownership of land puts us in position 
better and more correctly to understand other phenomena of 
Israelitish antiquity. Right here, first of all, belongs the so-called 
ge’ulla or redemption duty of the Israelite. In the laws only 
a single hint of this institution is found, but the remaining writ- 
ings of the Old Testament contain occasional references which 
give us a sufficiently clear picture of the custom. The Go’el 
was, according to Hebrew linguistic usage, the nearest kin of 
an Israelite who for any reason could not secure his own rights ; 
and on whose behalf it was the duty of the Go’el to step in 
and redeem him or his interests. To this duty belonged also 
the so-called ge’ulla of land ownership. When Jeremiah sat in 
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the prison his nephew Hanan’el of Anathoth came to him and 
invited him to buy of him a piece of land in their native city, 
because the prophet had the PSNI UEWA, i. ¢., the right of 
redemption. In spite of the desperate conditions, Jeremiah at 
once consents and buys the piece of ground for seventeen 
shekels of silver, the bargain being lawfully concluded by a con- 
tract drawn up and sealed (Jer. 32:8 f.). This story, whose 
prophetic meaning does not concern us in this connection, 
teaches that the right of redemption was in order when an Isra- 
elite for any reason, especially of course because of poverty, 
found himself compelled to alienate a part of his possessions. We 
understand this incident entirely erroneously if we speak of the 
“rights” of the kin. It wassimplya duty, but a duty not toward 
the impoverished alone, for indeed he loses a part of his real 
estate, together with his civil rights which attach thereto, but a 
duty toward the community or toward the clan, mmpwan, 2 
Sam. 14:7, which was settled in the particular neighborhood, 
and in whose interest it was important that no part of the land 
should fall into strange hands. This is simply an after-effect of 
the earlier common possession where the clan as such owned 
real estate, while the individual members possessed only the 
right of use. 

We meet a second example in the Book of Ruth, whose 
contents become entirely clear when we explain it after the 
analogy of the passage in Jeremiah. The beginning of the story 
is well known. Naomi, who became a widow in Moab, and 
whose sons also died, returns with her daughter-in-law Ruth to 
Bethlehem. Ruth, who is kindly treated by a relative of her 
husband, betakes herself in the night, in accordance with the 
advice of her mother-in-law, to the threshing-floor where Boaz 
is sleeping. As he awakes she makes a request of him, ‘‘Spread 
the border of thy garment over me, for thou art Go’el!” 
This is a primitive symbolic custom whereby the design to 
marry is expressed.? Boaz praises her action and is pleased to 

7 Cf. ROBERTSON SMITH, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 87, follow- 


ing Tabari: ‘In the Yahiliya, when a man’s father or brother or son died and left 
a widow, the dead man’s heir, if he came at once and threw his garment over her, 
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grant her request ; there is, however, another relative who stands 
closer, and upon whom the fulfillment of the kinsman’s duty 
rests. What follows is intended to show how Boaz, in the ten- 
derest and most considerate manner, introduced his advice with- 
out injuring the rights of the nearer kinsman. On the following 
morning he betakes himself to the meeting place at the gate of 
the city, and waits here until the relative above mentioned comes 
along. When he sees him, he says to him: “The field that 
belonged to the deceased husband, she is willing to sell.” 
Usually es) is translated “she has sold,” so that the Go’el 
was obliged to buy back the field from the present owner. But 
this is not only contrary to the analogy of the passage in 
Jeremiah, but also to that of the clear meaning of the narrative 
itself. For according to vss. 5 and g the field is to be bought 
out of the hand (73) of Naomi, 7. ¢., she is herself the owner 
of the field and is now, for the first time, desirous of selling it.® 
There is, indeed, an archeological difficulty in this event which 
remains the same with either translation. According to the 
customary law of the early Israelites the woman was not an heir. 
Only the son, or, in case there were none, the male relatives had 
the right of heirship. For this reason the widow of the very 
rich Nabal, Abigail, forsook her dwelling place to follow her 
new husband, David, 1 Sam., chap. 25; and for a similar reason 
the inhabitants of Tekoa, 2 Sam. 14:7, wished to slay the son 
of the widow, in order to destroy the heir. Naomi had, how- 
ever, lost her husband and her two sons, in which case the 
possessions of Elimelech really should have reverted to the next 
male relative. The story in the Book of Ruth can accordingly 
had the right to marry her under the dowry (mahr) of [z. ¢., already paid by] her 
[deceased] lord, or to give her in marriage and take her dowry. But if she antici- 


p*ted him and went off to her own people, then the disposal of her hand belonged to 
herself.” 


® We must conceive of the perfect TI95%9 as a perfect of determination unless we 
prefer to read it as a participle 9%. 


9 Only in respect to the female slaves who were given to the bride at the wed- 
ding does she appear to have had full property rights, and these belonged to her, too, 
after the death of her husband. Instead of male relatives, the daughters, in specific 
cases, according to the priestly laws, can be their father’s heirs. 
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be explained only on the supposition that Elimelech, before his 
death, had in some way secured for his wife the possession of 
his realty in Bethlehem, a proceeding that according to later 
Jewish custom indeed was quite possible.” After Boaz had 
related to the Go’el the purpose of Naomi, the latter expressed 
himself—as Jeremiah above—as at once ready to fulfill his 
redemption duty and to buy the field. Now Boaz adds thereto 
that the field can be bought only on the condition that the 
buyer also marries (7. ¢., buys) Ruth, in order to maintain 
he name of Elimelech on his heritage. That is, the oldest 
son whom Ruth should bear in this marriage is to be regarded 
as son and heir of Elimelech, and the field shall later belong 
to him. Thereupon the relative answered: “I cannot fulfill the 
redemption duty, for I would thereby damage (MW) my 
own heritage.” This refusal can be explained on the ground 
that the Go’el ran a risk by that stipulation of losing the pur- 
chased field at some later time without any compensation; but 
since he is to retain possession of the field until the first son born 
of Ruth shall have become of age, this could scarcely have 
been called a damage to his own possessions, and so it seems 
to me probable that the answer of the relative is only a cour- 
teous circumlocution for the thought that he did not wish to 
marry Ruth. Such considerate indirection at any rate would be 
genuinely oriental. Boaz, having now acted according to the 
national custom, buys the field from Naomi, and marries Ruth 
whose oldest son became thereby the heir of Elimelech. 

We see then that the whole story in the Book of Ruth agrees 
exactly with what we meet in Jeremiah, and that the ge’ulla 


According to the later Jewish law (cf SAALSCHUTZ, Mosaisches Recht, pp. 
743, 746 f.) it was the duty of the heir to care for the widow; as her own property she 
received only what she brought with her in her marriage, and what her husband had 
presented her inthe ketuba. An example of the testator’s right to dispose of his 
property freely we find in Job (42:15) where Job makes his daughters heirs with 
his sons. For the corresponding customs among the old Arabs, see ROBERTSON 
SMITH, Kinship and Marriage, p.95f. In Medina the widows inherited nothing, 
neither did sisters or daughters —a thing, however, which Mohammed changed. The 
widow Chadiga in Mekka owned rich possessions, on which Robertson Smith 
remarks: “She may have received it through her former husband by a donatio inter 
vivos or even by will.” 
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here is also simply a duty toward the community, which in the 
first place by a special modification becomes an act of kindness 
toward Elimelech. After these results we are justified in expect- 
ing a repetition of these facts in a third passage where the 
ge’ulla occurs, in the law of Lev., chap. 25. And this is the 
case, according to my understanding, where we ought not to allow 
ourselves to be led astray by the obscurity which results from 
the mingling of earlier and later regulations in this chapter. 

The law for the year of jubilee (Lev., chap. 25 )— theoretically 
regarded, one of the greatest social conceptions—consists of 
two parts. The first part treats of property relations, the sec- 
ond of the personal freedom of the Israelites. In the second 
part the customs are simplest. If an Israelite is so impoverished 
that he must sell himself, there are two courses open to him: 
he either sells himself to an Israelite, or to a non-Israelite who 
lives in Canaan and has here acquired wealth. In the first case 
he is not to be counted as a real slave, but only as a penniless 
workman, and in the year of jubilee, which occurred every fifty 
years, he again received his freedom gratis. If, however, he 
should sell himself to a stranger, then his lord is obliged to set 
him free at any moment when he himself or his nearest relative 
can pay the necessary sum of money; and in either case he 
receives his freedom in the year of jubilee. In this way the whole 
status of the Israelite slave is modified, for he is not really sold, 
but only rented for a period of from one to forty-nine years; 
on this account the amount of money to be paid back becomes 
less each year, until in the year of jubilee it entirely vanishes. 
If we now turn to the first part of the law for the year of jubilee, 
where the property relations are regulated, we find here two 
distinct cases. In case an Israelite is obliged to sell a field 
and no redeemer is present, the same specifications as for slaves 
are in force; the realty is not truly sold, but rented for from 
one to forty-nine years, and can be bought back from the buyer 
at any time, the price at which it can be bought back decreasing 
yearly, until the seller in the year of jubilee receives back his 
property gratis. An exceptional rule was in force regarding 
the houses in the walled cities (excepting the Levitical cities) 
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because here the right of buying back lasted only one year, 
and the houses in the year of jubilee were not restored to 
their former owners. Verse 25 deals with the case in which 
a redeemer is at hand. This is usually translated as follows: If 
thy brother is impoverished and sells some of his property, then 
shall his redeemer that is next to him come, and shall redeem 
that which he has sold —that is, the same conception that in the 
history of Ruth we have rejected as erroneous. In this case 
it would appear to be more firmly established because of the 
analogy of the laws regarding slaves in vs. 47 f. But never- 
theless this is mere appearance. Verse 48 says expressly that 
the slave may be redeemed after he has sold himself; but this 
addition is lacking in vs. 25, where the consecutive perfect 
“7 can just as easily signify ¢f he must sell. And that this 
is in fact the thought in this place is clear from the statement: 
‘his redeemer shall come Zo him,” while at the redemption he 
must go to him who had previously bought the property.” It 
should be noted further that the Go’el should duy the property, 
but not that he should restore it to the former owner, nor that he 
should give it back in the year of jubilee. Everything points to 
the result that the ge’ulla here must be understood just as in 
the other passages, 7. ¢., the redeemer does not buy the realty in 
order to return it to the impoverished, but to hold it for the 
clan or for the community. It follows further that the speci- 
fications of this ge’ulla are not codrdinated with those of the 
year of jubilee, and that the author of this law had simply 
adopted the old ge’ul1a custom as it was, so that his regulation 
of the property relations for the year of jubilee was only in force 
when the redemption in the earlier sense had not taken place. 
In other words, there are found in the laws for the year of jubilee 
two different principles; the one has in mind the interest of 
the clan or village community (vs. 25), while the other is to 
protect the personal possessions of the individual. The speci- 
fications regarding slaves, on the other hand, concern only the 
interests of the individual. This inconsistency of the laws of 


1 The translation of the words oN NP) in the translation of Kautzsch by: er so// 
Siir thn eintreten, is arbitrary. 
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the year of jubilee is but a new proof of the meaning of the old 
redemption custom and of the tenacity with which they clung 
to it.” 

After we have discovered in this manner numerous traces of 
the old economy of the community, there remains the question 
whether the sabbatical year of the Israelites can be considered 
as aremnant of these old conditions. Wellhausen holds this 
view.*3 According to his conception the release required in the 
older laws (Ex. 23:10 f.) does not refer to the land but only to the 
harvest, so that in this year it was plowed and sown, but the 
harvest belonged in common to the entire population, ‘a limita- 
tion of the private ownership of realty for the good of the whole 
community.” He holds also that this period was reckoned 
separately, not only for the individual owners, but for the indi- 
vidual fields of the same owner. A decision in reference to 
this last point is very difficult, but the conception of the seventh 
year as an absolute terminus seems, to me at least, to be more 
probable than the conception of Wellhausen and many others. 
Finally, on the other hand, the supposition of Wellhausen and 
Hupfeld that the fields were tilled in the seventh year, yet 
the harvest belonged to all Israelites in common, may be cor- 
rect. The chief thing in this law is doubtless the right of the 
penniless to share in the harvest; if the law pertained only to 
the voluntary growth of the soil, then the population would be 
poorly cared for, because it states that the remnant should fall 
to the animals. If we conceive of this law as Wellhausen does, 
it reminds us less of the customs of the village community 
already described than of the fact that the Israelites were not 
original inhabitants of their land, and that originally all the mem- 
bers of this immigrated people had the same claim to the use 
of the land, an equality which had gradually been lost, but was 
in this year to be temporarily restored. It remained for the priest 


12 That the law in Lev., chap. 25, is made up of different layers of older and 
later material is a fact recognized by many. Cf, e. g., DRIVER, LZinleitung in das 
Alte Testament (German ed.), p. 58 (Engl.ed., p. 53); BAENTSCH, Das Heiligkeitsgesetz, 
p. 53f. 


3 Prolegomena, 1883, p. 122 f. 
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code to construct out of this ancient law a new one, according 
to which in the seventh year the ground shall not be tilled, 
so that the land may enjoy a Sabbath’s rest. That the penniless 
and even the animals could enjoy gratis the voluntary growth 
of the soil acquires, when viewed as a remnant of the older law, 
a secondary meaning (Lev. 25:1-7). 








THE CONCEPTION OF THE FUTURE LIFE IN 
HOMER. 
By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, 
Yale University. 

A succession of studies with reference to the epic idea of 
the soul and the future life has evinced the interest of scholars 
in this subject since the beginning of the century. The vivid 
picture in the Odyssey of the life of souls after death wrought its 
impress not only on Greek literature, not only on later epic 
writings ; it has furnished the literary idea of what follows death 
for much of the world’s thought. All study of Greek belief in 
the future world must begin with the epic, and the relation of 
later belief to the epic account is an all-important question for 
the student of Greek religion. 


The facts themselves as to the epic idea of the soul are clear 
enough, though they have often been misstated. These facts 
have received two quite opposite interpretations. Inthe present 
paper it is my object to restate these facts very briefly, and after 
summarizing the arguments in favor of the interpretation I accept, 
to point out if possible the reason for the most important step in 
the process of development which this interpretation assumes. 


I. 


The statement of the facts is by no means so simple as might 
appear at first sight, nor does the difficulty arise primarily from 
any question as to the analysis of the poems. In the two or 
three passages which deal specifically with the life of the souls 
in Hades, the representation of the soul seems radically different 
from the conception of itin the poems as a whole. Accordingly 
I propose to consider first the poems as a whole, in order to 
determine the ordinary epic treatment of this theme; and to 
defer till afterwards the discussion of such passages as the elev- 


enth book of the Odyssey. 
741 
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In the first place the epic, as Plato long ago remarked (Polit., 
386-387), laid great stress on the hatefulness of death. It is 
xaxds (3: 173), orvyepos (12: 341), xOuros (9: 159; 32.454). For 
Achilles it is the symbol of what is most to be dreaded (9: 159), 
and his shade in Hades (11:489-491) esteems the most menial 
position on earth superior to the position of a king in the world 
below. Death is fated and cannot be escaped, it is the one 
shadow on the glad round of life. — 

And when death does come, the bodies are burned, while the 
soul leaves the body and goes to Hades. In conventional 
expressions it flies out of the mouth (22:467), the limbs (16: 
856), or the wound (14: 518), and in a single instance (16: 856 
=22: 362) it is represented as mourning its departure from man- 
hood and youth. This soul preserves the distinct form of the 
man (23:66, 107), possibly the form in the moment of death, so 
that it is called an eiéwAov, and is in a sense the continuing se/f of the 
man. It has no substance, for the body is dead and to be burned. 
The souls are but shadows (10: 495), dmevnva xdpyva (10: 521). 
The reality of life, all power of achievement, all joy is left 
behind, and once for all the soul is cut off from this world. 
Apart from the passages to be considered later there are one or 
two references to the souls as conscious, but the whole drift of 
the poem is to the effect that life is ended, the whole tendency 
is to treat the soul, what is sent to the house of Hades, as practi- 
cally lifeless and so unconscious (23:103). This tendency goes 
so far that the departure of the soul to Hades frequently means 
the man’s death and nothing more (14:425; 18:91). In a 
similar way the man is said to go to Hades (9: 523), the dupes 
goes to Hades (7:131), and so do the ip@por xepadai (11°55), 
though these last expressions would be manifestly absurd if 
meant to be taken literally. 

This view is in distinct antithesis both to the superstitious 
fear of souls among savage peoples, and to the later Greek view 
that the soul is immortal and divine. All the soul-worship, the 
possession by spirits good and evil, the consultation of spirits, 


* Figures in bold-faced type are numbers of books of the //ad, those in ordinary- 
faced type, of books of the Odyssey. 
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and prophecy by inspiration, of later times, are distinctly at 
variance with this epic view. 

It was wisely remarked by Grotemeyer? that Homer uses the 
word yvxy only when the idea of death is present at least in the 
background; accordingly the inference commonly drawn that 
because the soul left the body at death therefore it was in the 
body as a most important member during life, is very question- 
able. The effort to assign the soul a definite place in Homeric 
psychology is more than questionable, for the very reason that 
no such place is assigned it in the epic itself. For Schrader’s3 
assertion that according to the epic the soul is immortal, uniting 
in itself all the mental activities, I can find no evidence. In the 
epic it goes to Hades, it remains there while the man is remem- 
bered,— more than this the epic does not tellus. It has no 
psychical activity whatsoever, but when it leaves the body the 
man is dead and so no longer thinks and feels. And it seems to 
me that Erwin Rohde‘ is equally far astray in explaining the 
Homeric passages in the light of the savage belief that each 
man had two or more souls. The soul leaves the body at death 


and goes to Hades,—this is really all we find in the epic as a 
whole with reference to the soul, and beyond this the only ques- 
tion remaining is the question, How could such a conception of 
the soul have arisen? 


In Book 23 of the /éad the soul of Patroklos appears to 
Achilles in a dream. In its complete likeness to the living 
man, and its entire lack of substance it comes under the descrip- 
ion of the soul just given. This passage differs from others in 
giving the soul full consciousness and the use of language. 
Appearing to Achilles ina dream it chides him for neglect, it 
prophesies his death, and prescribes the manner of burial 
Farther there is the statement, in lines 72-74, often regarded 
as an interpolation, that the soul desires immediate burial in 
order that the other souls may permit it to pass the river into 
Hades and find rest there. After the body is burned, the soul 

2 Homer's Grundansicht von der Seele. Progr. d. Lehranstalt zu Warendorf, 
1853-4. 

") fa Neue Jahrbiicher f. Philol. u. Paed., 1885, p. 148. 

4 Psyche, pp. 5-8. 
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can never come back to appear in dreams, It is not strange that 
Achilles refers to this experience in wonder, because it is so dif- 
ferent from the idea of the soul in the rest of the Jad. That 
the poet should represent the dream-image of a dead friend 
as appearing to the sleeping friend seems to us natural enough. 
But the prophecy of Achilles’ death, the prescription of the 
method of burial, and the fact that such appearances of the soul 
are finally endec by the burning of the body,—these are not so 
easily explained as pure creations of the poet’s imagination. 

It is only in Books 11 and 24 of the Odyssey that we have 
any distinct picture of the life of soulsin Hades. In the account 
of Odysseus’ interview with Teiresias and with his mother the 
souls are represented as shades, preserving the likeness of the 
man (the likeness of the man in the moment of death, according 
to the writer of 11: 38-43) but without substance. These shades 
come and go in troops; they are entirely unconscious, except 
that they are attracted by blood, and by drinking blood they 
temporarily regain life and consciousness. The verbs zerdvvyu, 
fly, tpikw, chirp, are applied respectively to their motion and to 
the sounds they make. The nature of the soul is brought out 
more clearly by contrast with Teiresias. He is called a soul, he 
lives in Hades and shares the longing for blood; but he retains 
full consciousness and possesses the gift of prophecy, and 
apparently his consciousness is associated with a degree of real 
physical life. The scenery and surroundings of the interview 
with Teiresias stand in sharp contrast with the ordinary epic 
reticence in regard to the dead. In this passage all the souls 
differ from the epic idea of the soul in that they are attracted by 
blood, can drink blood, and thus temporarily regain life and 
consciousness ; the description of their motion and their proper 
voice is added; and, in particular, a man still living gains access 
to the souls and has dealings with them. The last might bea 
poet’s dream,—the method of evoking the dead, and the more 
complete description of their character as real beings can hardly 
have been pure invention. 

The account of Odysseus’ interview with the heroes of the 
Trojan war (11: 385-562) presupposes a somewhat different 
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idea of the state of the dead, and this idea is more fully 
expanded in 24: 1-202, with which it stands in close connection. 
Here the dead are represented as fully conscious, living on in 
the true sense of the word, though this life has not the sub- 
stance or the satisfaction of the life on the earth. Agamemnon 
cannot have the joy of embracing Odysseus, but (omitting 
verse II: 390 as an interpolation) he recognizes him immedi- 
ately. Agamemnon is accompanied by those who died at the 
same time, and Achilles comes with other heroes of the Trojan 
war. Here the souls are not only conscious, but apparently 
they also have a limited prophetic vision. They inform Odysseus 
about the state of affairs in Ithaka, both at the time of his visit 
to them and at the time of his return, although they do not 
know about their own sons. Achilles is still a king in Hades, 
little as may be his satisfaction in it, and Aias is still controlled 
by the hatred of Odysseus which caused his death. In Book 24 
this picture of another world is drawn with greater clearness and 
detail, and finally, in the last section of Book 11, one of the very 
latest parts of the Odyssey, the scenery of the lower world and 
the sufferings of some evildoers there are pictured with great 
detail and vividness. 

These accounts of a more genuine future life only serve to 
emphasize the fact that in the epic as a whole a rather skeptical 
view of the future life prevails. The conception of the soul as 
a semi-living self, fully conscious and even endowed with pro- 
phetic vision, living in a distinct world which is the counterpart 
of this world, stands in sharp contrast with the conception of it 
as the mere shadow of the self that is dead. 


II. 


The presence in the epic of these two conceptions of the 
future life has suggested two quite opposite interpretations. On 
the one hand we find the view most fully set forth by E. Kammer 5 
that the Homeric underworld is pure creation of the poet’s 

5 Die Einheit der Odysee, 1874; Cf. NAEGELSBACH-AUTENRIETH, Homerische 


Theologie 3, 1884, and IWANOWITZSCH, Ofiniones Homeri et tragicorum Graecorum de 
inferis. Berlin, 1895. 
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fancy, that we can see into the epic workshop and trace the fash- 
ioning of it; and on the other hand the view that these epic 
conceptions are based on actual ideas of the people, so that the 
poet found in Volkssage the materials for his picture. 

Briefly stated the view of Kammer is as follows: The poet 
uses the phrase, “to go to the house of Hades,” as a euphemistic 
expression for death, and only gradually do the conceptions of 
the house and of the god take shape in the poet’s fancy. Such 
expressions as 14: 457, ‘‘the spear that slew him will serve asa 
staff in Hades,” and 16: 857, where the soul is represented as 
mourning its departure from this world, show how this fancy 
works; and at length we find the wonderful thought of Achilles, 
that friendship breaks the bonds of death. At length the idea 
of the soul has developed into personality. Such a place as the 
land of souls is just the place for Odysseus to visit in his wan- 
derings. This poetic vision of the future world, with its strik- 
ing pictures of the life of the souls, marks the height of poetic 
power in this direction. The poet removes his magic touch, 
and Hades disappears. 

Fascinating as this view proves in the presentation of Kam- 
mer, and widely as it has been accepted in the handbooks, we 
can hardly believe that a series of epic poets, not to say one 
Homer, should have had the poetic daring to construct out of 
pure fancy a world to follow death, nor does it seem to me cred- 
ible that all the Greek belief in the future life should have been 
due to epic influence alone. The proof that this position is 
false is threefold: (1) There is reason to think that the Greeks 
were not without this belief before the epic ; (2) it offers no satis- 
factory explanation for many details, as for example the rite for 
evoking souls (10:516-540; I1:24-50), and (3) it is based 
on a false idea of the way in which the poet creates his epic 
world. 

In startling contrast with the view presented by Kammer are 
the words of a brilliant English essayist:° ‘The eleventh book 
of the Odyssey is steeped in the animism of barbarous peoples. 
. ... Lhe Cimmerian entrance to the world of souls,.... 

6 W.H. H. Myers, Classical Essays, p. 11. 
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the cheeping and twittering of Homer’s ghosts, the revival of 
ghosts with blood . . . . speak of the time when the soul is 
conceived as feeding on the fumes and shadows of earthly food, 
as when the Chinese beat the drum which summons the ances- 
tral souls to supper, and provide a pail of gruel and a spoon for 
the greater convenience of any ancestor who may unfortunately 
have been deprived of his head.” The interpretation of the 
Homeric picture of the future world in terms of popular belief 
was first attempted in Germany by the ethnologist Lippert, and 
recently the topic has -been worked out with careful criticism 
and brilliant combination by Erwin Rohde.’ 

This view starts with the now well-grounded fact that before 
the rise of the epic, and in some parts of Greece simultaneously 
with the rise of the epic, there existed a developed worship of the 
dead as supernatural beings. The abundant traces of sacrifices at 
burial and after burial which have been found in the tombs of 
the Mycenean period give conclusive evidence that such wor- 
ship was an established practice in this pre- Homeric civilization. 
Again, working back from historic times we get some clue to 
the age of many Thessalian cults from the existence of affiliated 
cults in southern Greece which probably were established at the 
time of the great migrations from the north. A few, at least, of 
these cults are cults of chthonic deities, 2. e., deities associated 
with the lower world and with the dead. The worship of 
such gods can only arise in connection with the belief in a 
life after death, and a worship of souls of the dead. Finally 
the Hesiodic account of the five ages of the human race, as 
analyzed by Rohde, shows, first, that there existed in northern 
Greece a worship of ancestors, and, secondly, that the poet felt 
it necessary to reconcile this worship of ancestors with the epic 
view of the future life. 

The position thus reached is confirmed by the analogy of 
other races. Savage races all but invariably worship spirits of 
the dead, so that many students have attempted to derive all 
religion from this one root. In the older civilizations of the 
world, in Egypt, in India, and in China, there existed a vivid 

7 Psyche: Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. Leipzig, 1894. 
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belief in the future life and a worship of souls. Nor have we 
any reason to doubt that such a belief and worship existed in 
early Greece when we examine the fuller records of Greek civ- 
ilization in the historic period. The fact that the epic stands 
out of line with one phase of popular belief as to souls in Greece 
need not surprise us any more than the contrast between the 
pan-Hellenic gods of the epic and the particular gods of local 
worship. 

If we may assume that there was a more vivid belief in a real 
future life and a true worship of the dead before the epic, many 
difficulties in the interpretation of the epic disappear. What 
before was inconsistency is now understood to be the survival 
of some bit of earlier belief or practice. The picture of the 
lower world in the Odyssey, Books 11 and 23, remains a poetic 
picture, but it is found to be constructed out of elements by no 
means unfamiliar to popular thought. The very fact that the epic 
could develop the picture of an organized lower world under the 
rule of Hades and dread Persephone shows that the theme is 
not an absolutely new one. As Rohde® has so well shown, 
the rites of incantation for consulting the dead which are 
described in Odyssey, Books 10 and 11, cannot be pure inven- 
tion; they can only be understood as survivals of some local 
practice which has been generalized for the poet’s use. So, 
too, the rites of burial that are so fully described in Jihad, 
Book 23, are based on popular practice; and the elaborate sac- 
rifices of cattle and spirited horses and of dogs who ate at the 
table of the man that was dead, in particular the sacrifice of 
twelve Trojan youths to be burned with the dead body, can only 
have originated when the dead man’s soul was thought to derive 
some real and important benefit from them. 

The very fact that the dead must be carefully disposed of 
suggests a different view of the soul from that which is put for- 
ward in the epic. Peoples who believe in the superhuman 
power of the soul seek to provide the souls of their dead with 
all that they need in order that they may be disposed to benefit 
the survivors rather than injure them. But primitive men often 


8 Psyche, pp. 14-22; 51-54. 
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devised a more effective way than this; quite commonly the 
body was burned, and with it all the man’s possessions, in order 
to destroy every “‘standing-ground” for the soul in this world. 
According to the epic this last result is attained by burning the 
body, even if the practice was not introduced with this single 
purpose in view. The soul of the dead has no real existence 
for the epic poet,—but it must be carefully sent to Hades 
whence it can never return !9 

Another example of such survival, difficult to explain except 
on the assumption of an.early belief in the supernatural charac- 
ter of the soul, is found in the prophecy at the moment of 
death, 16: 851 and 22: 358. Certainly the latter is a case of 
distinct vision into the future, vision such as belongs to the gods. 
It is clear enough, however, if we admit that in the Odyssey, 
Book 11, not only Teiresias, but also the heroes of the Trojan 
war, have the gift of prophecy; Patroklos (23: 80) foretells the 
future, and the words of Elpenor (11 : 69 ff.) seem to me to be 
more than a mere conjecture of Odysseus’ future course. Evi- 
dently the poet counted on an audience which understood the 
old prophetic power of souls. 

To mention but one more instance, it is generally agreed 
that the «pes, the “fates of men,” and the épwies, who avenge 
wrongs against strangers (17: 475), who enforce the rights of 
the firstborn (15: 204), and who fulfill curses against those 
that disregard family duties (9: 571, and 454), are spirits “from 
Erebos.” Now spirits of the deep, if not themselves spirits 
of the dead, are at least spirits of the same type as souls, 
and the invoking of such spirits suggests an earlier belief in the 
potency of the soul after death very different from the common 
epic belief. It is difficult to overlook the parallel of races now 
practicing ancestor-worship, among whom the spirits invoked in 
behalf of family rights and duties are the souls of blood-rela- 
tions. None of the explanations commonly offered for the oath 
of the gods by the Styx, that “greatest and most terrible oath 

9Such an expression as 7 :409-410, “To propitiate the dead by fire,” shows 
traces of the earlier view of the supernatural nature of the soul; and 22: 358; 11:73, 


where burial is considered necessary lest neglect of the soul be “an occasion of divine 
wrath,” may be interpreted in the same way. 
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of the blessed gods,” are entirely satisfactory. Hesiod alludes 
to the partial, temporary death of a divine perjurer, but in 
Homer there is no suggestion of such a punishment either for 
gods-‘or men. The true explanation for Homer, I believe, lies 
in the fact that it is regularly the spirits of the lower world, the 
Erinyes (9: 454, 571; 19: 260) or the rulers of the lower world 
(9: 457, 569; 3: 279), who avenge a broken oath. From the 
proper epic point of view this punishment is once attributed to 
Zeus (4: 161). The oath is an institution which lies at the very 
basis of society, and the enforcement of it, as of other such 
social institutions, is most frequently attributed to spirits of the 
lower world. This belief awakens no surprise when we find that 
universally the worship of the dead has been a most important 
factor in enforcing the social institutions of the tribe that prac- 
ticed such worship. The oath of gods by the Styx is the out- 
come of the same belief projected into the world of the gods.” 
The utility of this hypothesis proves to be an added argu- 
ment in its favor. We find traces of an early belief in the 
supernatural character of the soul which is quite opposed to the 


proper epic treatment of what follows death, and these traces 
can only be explained satisfactorily as survivals. The poems 
themselves, then, afford abundant evidence of the belief which 
they displaced. 


Ill. 


The theory as it has thus been presented is incomplete at 
one point. If it is possible to point out the reason why the epic 
ignores the earlier belief in a real future existence of the soul, 
and to point out the source of the epic view, the position will be 
materially strengthened. 

The influence which seems to me most potent in overthrow- 
ing the worship of souls as supernatural beings can best be 
illustrated by a brief survey of a parallel development of thought 

10 Many other points in the epic treatment of the gods can only be explained in 
the same manner, viz., as the projection of human belief and human practice into the 
world of the gods. I need only instance the relations of the gods to motpa, fate, the 


use of a balance to ascertain the future which is so poetically described 8:69 ff.; 
22: 209 ff., and the marital relations of Zeus and Hera. 
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in the early history of the Hebrews." Here also we find a liter- 
ary account of the soul as practically non-existent after death ; 
Job 7:8, ‘The eye of him that seeth me shall behold me no 
more; thine eyes shall seek me but I shall not be” (cf Job 7: 
g-10; 14:10-12 and 14). The dead are spoken of as rephaim, 
powerless ; Isa. 14: 10, “Art thou also become weak as we are?’”’ 
They do not remember God (Ps. 6:5), nor do they know what 
happens to their own families (Job 14:21). They are wholly 
cut off from God (Ps. 88:5, 10-12; 115:17; Isa. 38:18). 
Silence is another name for death (Ps. 31:17; 94:17; 115: 
17). So also we find a literary conception of Sheol, the abode 
of souls. It lies in the depths of the earth (Ps. 63:9). Its 
gates open to receive the newcomer (Isa. 38:10), but it is 
closed by bars (Job 17:16). Newcomers are greeted (Isa. 14: 
g; Ezek. 31: 16-17), but this is the only reference to any life 
or activity among the dead. Sheol is an imaginative picture of 
what follows death, constructed out of elements existing in the 
popular belief. 

The reality of the belief of the Jehovah worshiper that death 
ends all is attested by the early type of theodicy. Jehovah 
rewards his followers in this life for their uprightness: ‘‘ He shall 
be like a tree planted by the streams of water, That bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season, Whose leaf also doth not wither; And 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.”” Ps. 32: 10, ‘‘ Many sorrows 
shall be to the wicked; But he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy 
shall compass him about.” The iniquity of the fathers is visited 
on the children, not on the soul in Sheol, for Jehovah is the God 
who rules in this world. At the same time the religious man 
extends the power of Jehovah to include Sheol. God’s anger 
shall pursue men down to lowest Sheol (Deut. 32:22; Job 26: 
5, 6; of Isa. 66:24; Ps. 139:8); and the shade rejoices in 
God’s justification of him (Job 19; 25 as interpreted by Stade). 

™ The discussion is based on B. STADE, Die alttestamentlichen Vorstellungen vom 
Zustande nach dem Tode, Leipzig, 1877; and F. SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem 
Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israel, u. s. w., Giessen, 1892. Cf. also the care- 
ful discussion by PROFEssoR G. F. Moore, Andover Review, II, pp. 433-455, with note 


on the literature, pp. 516-518. Dr. SALMOND’s treatment of this theme (Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 159-281) is quite defective. 
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Worked in with the Jahvistic account of the future life are to 
be found survivals from an earlier belief in a real future life. 
That such a belief existed is evident from the burial customs of 
the Hebrews. The sackcloth about the loins, or even the entire 
absence of clothing, the veiled head, and the use of ashes which 
marked the mourner, have been explained as mere forms of 
grief; probably these, as well as the systematic ritual lamenta- 
tions for the dead (Zech. 12: 10-14), originated in an earlier 
worship of souls. The lamp for the dead (1 Kings 11: 36, and 
elsewhere) is no doubt the survival of a rite of worship. Sacri- 
fices for the dead (2 Chron. 16:14), gifts of food to the dead 
(Deut. 26:14), and sacrificial feasts for the dead (Jer. 16: 5-7) 
are really rites of worship for the dead. There is abundant 
evidence that the worship of souls continued in spite of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and was even tolerated by the representatives 
of the higher religion. Some forms of the worship of the. dead 
are forbidden, and the very prohibition is proof that they existed. 
Excessive lamentation is forbidden, possibly because it was 
regarded as a form of worship (Ezek. 24:17, 23); sacrifices for 
the dead are referred to as forbidden (Ps. 106:28). To “round 
the corners of the head,” to ‘‘mar the corners of the beard,’ to 
“‘make cuttings in one’s flesh for the dead’ and to “print any 
marks upon oneself’’—all are forbidden as idolatrous practices 
(Lev. 19:27, 28; Deut. 14:1). Finally, certain practices at 
the grave and in subterranean vaults, which are condemned as 
abominations (Isa. 65:4; Ezek. 8:8 ff.), may have to do with 
some worship of the dead. 

The particular form of their belief in souls appears more 
clearly in a series of passages commanding that the man who 
has a “returning spirit” (Isa. 19:3) be put to death (Lev. 
20:6, 27, the spirit in the wizard; Deut. 18:11, the wizard the 
consulter of spirits). In 1 Sam., chap. 28, we havea full descrip- 
tion of such a scene of incantation where the soul is brought up 
and consulted about the future. Saul seeks a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit that he may visit her and inquire of her. He bids 
her divine unto him by her familiar spirit, and bring up him 
whom Saul names. After being assured of her safety the woman 
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evokes a spirit whom she recognizes as Samuel. Saul does not 
see the spirit, but converses with it and learns his fate. This is 
the voice of the soul which Isaiah describes as chirping out of 
the ground (Isa. 29:4). The prevalence of the practice is 
attested by Isa. 8: 19 (however that passage be interpreted), 
and by the reference in 2 Kings 21 :6 to the official appointment 
of those that had ‘returning spirits” at Jerusalem by Manasseh. 
These passages make it evident that it was common to seek to 
learn the future by consulting the spirits of the dead; and that 
these spirits were sometimes thought of as in the necromancer, 
sometimes as subject to his bidding. 

The development of Hebrew belief in the future life, then, is 
as follows: In the earliest period there was a general belief in 
the supernatural character of the soul after death, and worship 
of the souls of the dead was an important factor in religion. 
The religion of Jehovah is in principle directly opposed to this 
belief and this practice. It would turn the attention from the 
realm of the dead to this present world in which Jehovah is God. 
Spirits good and evil are made subject to Jehovah, and their wor- 
ship is vigorously fought. The spirits of the dead, those most 
important spirits for the religious life, have no real existence 
from the theoretical standpoint of Jehovahism. The religion of 
Jehovah is unable to crush at once all that pertains to this lower 
worship which was held so sacred (rites of worship of souls are 
not forbidden, Deut. 26:14; Jer. 16: 5-7), but the logical result 
of belief in Jehovah is that the spirits of the dead are mere 
shades, that Sheol is but another name for death. This correct 
inference is drawn by prophet and priest alike, so that it becomes 
the distinctly Old Testament view. The old religion of which 
worship of the dead constituted an important part is overthrown 
by the new religion, and life after death is represented as a 
shadowy, silent, sad existence in Sheol. The rewards of the 
righteous are in this world (long life, fruitful land, riches, vic- 
tory over enemies, many children), while the wicked may expect 
a life of unhappiness ending with a premature violent death. The 
religious hope of the future was not a hope for individual immor- 
tality, but rather a hope that the nation would be saved when God 
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the Messiah appeared and claimed the nation as his own inheri- 
tance. It was a national, not an individual, hope. 

For my present purpose it is unnecessary to trace the devel- 
opment of the new idea of individuality in Israel, and along with 
this the idea of an individual immortal life in the presence of 
God. The particular form of the new hope may have been deter- 
mined largely by foreign influences, but the belief itself was the 
normal development of that same religious consciousness which 
seems to have been the most potent factor in destroying the early 
belief in the reality of the future life,—the worship of Jehovah 
supplanted the worship of souls, but it gave rise to a new hope 
of life after death in Jehovah’s presence. The early belief in souls 
was a religious belief, it was set aside before a higher and truer 
religious faith, it was born anew in a higher form of the same 
religious consciousness which lies at the root of the whole proc- 
ess of development. 


If now we compare the development of Hebrew belief in the 
future with the development of the corresponding Greek belief, 
the likeness is very striking. Among the Hebrews we have 
found (1) belief in the supernatural character of the soul, (2) 
this belief is gradually thrown into the background before a 
higher type of religion, and (3) at length there arises a new 
belief in the future which is in harmony with the higher religion. 
In Greece also the old belief in the soul as a supernatural being 
is reduced to the barest belief in a future life of the shades by 
the development of the greater gods in the heroic world of the 
epic; and later a genuine belief in a future life is revived by the 
rise of a deeper religious spirit in connection with the worship of 
some of the greater gods. 

The question is forced upon the student of Homer, why a real 
worship of the dead has been supplanted by a belief in shades 
that have no true life. Rohde—in the book which must serve 
as the basis for all study of Greek belief in the future— gives 
two reasons which in part account for this change. He points 
out”? the fact that the epic took shape among the Ionians of 


12 Psyche, pp. 38-39. 
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Asia Minor, a people who had left their homes in Greece proper. 
The result of this migration was to cut them off from the old 
localities of worship. Some of the most important cults were 
doubtless brought with them from their former home, but so 
distinctly local a worship as the worship of ancestors at their 
graves must have been left behind. It is a universal rule that 
worship is the root of belief, and that when worship ceases belief 
rapidly wanes; so in this instance belief in the supernatural 
character of the soul soon ceases when souls of ancestors are no 
longer worshiped. , 

Rohde points out*? once more that different ideas of the 
soul are favored by different types of burial. When the body 
is buried in the ground the soul has a point of contact with the 
world of the survivors; at this point he may return to help or 
to injure; at this point, therefore, his needs must be met and 
help may be gained from him. When the body is burned the 
hold of the soul on this world is destroyed, and the belief natu- 
rally arises that it cannot return hither. The dead still require 
careful burial ; but after that none need to fear them, none dare 
to hope for help from them. Cremation may have been practiced 
by the Ionians in Greece proper; it may have been adopted 
from the peoples they found in Asia Minor; it may have been 
due, as Rohde suggests, to the unsettled character of the first 
colonies there; in any case, it favored the epic idea of the future 
life. 

Plausible as these reasons may seem, I cannot see that they 
account satisfactorily for so radical achange. Cremation does not 
necessarily cut off the soul from this world. Migration is a 
great solvent of religious belief; the whole epic treatment of 
religion would hardly be possible unless the ties with local wor- 
ship had been cut; yet its negative influence would be quite as 
likely to destroy belief in the gods generally as to destroy a 
really active belief in the supernatural character of the soul. 

The true reason for the momentous change under considera- 
tion is only to be found in the general process of religious 
development of which it forms a part. The work of the epic 

13 Ibid., pp. 26-29. 
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movement in developing pan-Hellenic gods was not unrecognized 
in Greece; it has only been obscured to later students by the 
very success of the epic in making national gods. 

Arising among a people (in Asia Minor) for whom the ties 
of local worship were materially weakened by migration; devel- 
oped by the bard of the banquet room and the market place, 
but kept on a relatively high plane by the fine taste of the audience 
whose favor was sought; giving free scope to the poet’s imagi- 
nation, but never losing contact with actual life —it was only 
such an epic which could create the gods of a great people by 
giving birth to its long-developing religious ideals. The influ- 
ence of the epic on religious belief and worship was to turn 
attention from the local form of a god to the pan-Hellenic god 
whose favorite home was in that locality, from the Cyprian 
Aphrodite to the Aphrodite who returns to her sacred precinct 
and fragrant altar at Paphos. It was part of the religious 
movement occasioned by the epic when at length many local 
gods were merged in Olympic deities, as Trophonios became 
Zeus Trophonios, Pezan became a name for Apollo, and Despoina 
was identified now with Demeter, now with Persephone. A host 
of lesser spirits and of gods worshiped in less known localities 
are neglected entirely by the epic, or appear only as attendants 
of the gods. In the epic world man is freed entirely from the 
anxiety of superstition; his life is in the hands of a few great 
gods enough like himself so that he knows how to win their 
favor. 

The epic is no sacred book, but a purely literary product. 
At the same time it marks a process of religious development 
of utmost significance for later Greece. What part did the 
belief in the soul have in this process of development? Clearly 
the spirits of the dead, like all lesser spirits, are neglected and 
thrown into the background by the religion of the epic (if I may 
use this phrase to denote the religious movement in connection 
with which the epic arose). The souls once worshiped as 
supernatural lose all their life and reality before the great gods 
of Olympos. Anxious dread of harm from souls neglected 
disappears ; curious effort to learn the future from the dead, who 
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have wider vision, appears but in the one instance where epic 
love for marvelous wanderings leads the poet outside the pale of 
epic belief; looking forward to what follows death with mingled 
fear and awe is replaced by joy in the present, that abruptly ends 
with death. I maintain that for the Homeric Greek, as for the 
Hebrew under the Mosaic dispensation, it was the influence of a 
dawning belief in a higher type of gods which made the soul 
fade into a shadow; which checked the worship of souls until 
only a reminiscence remained in certain funeral rites; which set 
aside any real belief in a future life until men formed a hope for 
the future which was in line with the higher plane of religion. 
I would carefully restrict the comparison to the one general 
point, viz., the influence of the higher religion on the worship 
of souls. The epic poet bears no resemblance to the Hebrew 
preacher of righteousness; the world-wide difference between 
the spiritual character of the higher Hebrew religion and the epic 
view of the Olympic gods explains why the changes in the idea 
of the future are so much more clearly marked in Palestine than 
they are in Greece. Yet for the Greek as for the Hebrew the 


earlier belief in the soul and the early worship of souls were an 
expression of the religious instinct; for the Greek in like man- 
ner this belief and worship was in a measure set aside by the 
higher gods of a new phase of religion; and, finally, belief in a 
real future life was revived on a higher plane in connection with 
the more spiritual worship of Dionysos and Demeter. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE SO-CALLED AGRAPHA. 


To KNow alittle more of the life of Christ, whether of his works 
or words, than the tradition embodied in the gospels tells has from 
early times been the eager desire of men. Apocryphal books almost 
without number have one after another held the attention of great 
numbers of Christians, only to be recognized in the end as disappoint- 
ing fictions. One line of serious investigation, however, has been fol- 
lowed persistently and hopefully — the search for scattered sayings of 
the Lord preserved outside of the canonical gospels, the so-called 
Agrapha. One of these is familar to all, the word quoted in Paul’s 
speech at Miletus, Acts 20: 35, and was early noticed. That the writ- 
ings of the Fathers contain others which may have claims to genuine- 
ness was also seen centuries ago, and the great patristic editors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries collected in their notes much 
valuable material bearing on the subject. Collections of the sayings 
themselves were also made, and under various names (among which 
that of “Agrapha” seems first to occur in 1776) have been current 
ever since Grabe published in 1698 in his Spictlegium eleven Dicta Jesu 
Christi qua in IV. Evangelits non extant. Of recent collections of the 
more important Agrapha, R. Hofmann’s, in his Leben Jesu nach den 
Apokryphen, Westcott’s, in his Jutroduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
and Schaff’s, in the first volume of his History of the Christian Church, 
are easily accessible and convenient examples. These and similar col- 
lections have generally contained from twenty to thirty sayings, and 
have been largely dependent on the lists of Grabe and Fabricius. 

It has long been clear that such collections as these and such special 
investigations of Agrapha as are to be found in Hilgenfeld’s Movum 
Testamentum extra canonem receptum, Nicholson’s The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews,and Zahn’s Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
had only prepared the way for an exhaustive collection and investiga- 
tion of the material relating to the subject. This was undertaken by 
Dr. Alfred Resch, in his Agrapha : Aussercanonische Evangelienfrag- 
mente in moglichster Volistandigkeit zusammengestellt und quellenkritisch 
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untersucht, published in 1889 in volume V of von Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s Zexte und Untersuchungen. Resch has carried on this and 
similar researches in the interest of his theory of the origin of the 
synoptic gospels. He holds to an original Hebrew (not Aramaic) 
gospel, consisting chiefly of a report of sayings of Jesus, written by 
the apostle Matthew, which all three synoptic evangelists largely used, 
each making his own translation, and which was also used by Paul and 
the other New Testament writers. Through this solution of the syn- 
optic problem he has been led on to the view that the differences from 
the ordinary text of the gospels exhibited by patristic references to the 
life and sayings of our Lord are to be explained by the same orig- 
inal Hebrew gospel, which, though never mentioned, yet persisted 
into late times, and was consulted and valued by ecclesiastical writers 
down to the fifth century, if not later. 

This theory naturally sharpened Resch’s eye greatly for what would 
be after all the only convincing proof that he could offer for his theory, 
namely, passages quoted by the New Testament writers or the Fathers, 
but not found in the canonical gospels and naturally to be ascribed to 
this Hebrew gospel. The peculiarities of patristic quotations of well- 
known sayings can be accounted for, as he himself saw, by the assump- 
tion of variations in the text of our gospels or of inexact quotation, 
but the existence of a considerable number of sayings of Jesus not 
drawn from -the gospels might be a strong argument for the source 
which Resch believes in. This argument would be strengthened if it 
could be made plausible that various passages in the New Testament 
epistles also are really dependent on sayings of Jesus which have been 
preserved outside of the canonical gospels. 

With this purpose Resch made a collection of Agrapha which 
entirely supersedes in completeness all previous lists. He has used 
diligently and exhaustively the work of his predecessors and made 
wide researches on his own account. All the cases that could be found 
in which the saying in question had been quoted by any ancient writer 
have been put together, with full text and references, and in each case 
a parallel has been supplied from the New Testament, intended to 
show that either Luke or the writer of one of the epistles was 
acquainted with the saying in its Hebrew form. Elaborate critical 
discussions are appended, and it is everywhere pointed out with great 
ingenuity how the theory of a Hebrew original explains the divergent 
forms in which the saying appears. In all seventy-five Agrapha are 
collected, which Resch believes probably to have come from this 
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Hebrew primitive gospel, and to be the genuine words of the Lord. 
As an appendix he gives a large collection of “ Apokrypha,” being 
sayings ascribed to Jesus or notices of his life which he holds not to 
have historical value, together with a number of sayings ascribed to 
the apostles. Among these “Apokrypha” figure prominently the 
quotations of Clement, Origen, Eusebius and Jerome from the gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which Resch believes to have been a work 
of no independent significance. Apart from the gospel according 
to the Hebrews and the gospel according to the Egyptians, Resch 
very properly neglects in his investigation the apocryphal gospels. 

In completeness Resch left little to be desired. Two passages from 
the Talmud can be added to his collection. Seven sayings from the 
gnostic book /istis Sophia perhaps deserve to be included in the 
list of ‘‘Apokrypha,” twelve passages from the New Testament or 
from New Testament MSS. ought to be counted in, and a few other 
single Agrapha have been pointed out, but it is unlikely that later 
gleaners in the field will find much to add. What is needed is rigorous 
criticism of the material nowin hand, for in this respect Resch’s work has 
been generally found highly unsatisfactory. The defects of his method 
are several. He has failed to take into account the great number of 
possible explanations in cases where he tries the perilous method of 
explaining variation by a retranslation of both forms of the saying into 
Hebrew, and his use of Hebrew itself in such cases has been declared 
by a competent critic’ to be marked by insufficient scholarship. In 
this matter, and in his argument in general, what he has to say often 
becomes plausible only if one has already accepted the theory of a 
primitive Hebrew gospel, called (what is almost inconceivable) 4 ypa¢y 
by Paul, and used abundantly but left punctiliously unmentioned by the 
Fathers. But this theory rests largely on Resch’s results in this very 
investigation of the Agrapha; and it is itself from the start so obviously 
loaded down with improbabilities that to assume it as the basis of the 
investigation is a glaring petitio principit. In many cases the saying in 
question is not stated by the patristic writer to be from the Lord, and 
owes its admission to the list of Agrapha solely to the fact that not 
having been traced elsewhere it commends itself to Resch as appro- 
priate to his assumed Hebrew gospel. But a perhaps even more 
important defect of method is the total absence of criticism in respect 
to the relations of the sources. Apart from some mere blunders, in 


tA. Rahlfs in W. Bousset’s review of Resch, Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1893, 
col. 377 f. 
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which a passage from a patristic writer is found quoted, in a catena 
for instance, and made to do duty over again, Resch has generally 
neglected to ask whether the writers on whose testimony reliance is 
placed had ever read the works of their predecessors. Thus a more or 
less closely related series of Fathers, running from Clement of Alex- 
andria through Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, Pamphilus, Basil, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria, may be 
presented as if they offered independent witness to the existence of a 
Hebrew gospel from which each had separately derived the Agraphon 
in question. Resch’s witnesses are often reduced from a large number 
to one or two, when the question of their probable dependence on one 
another is fairly examined. Resch’s thesaurus, then, simply provides 
the means, if supplemented by some few additions that can be made, 
for drawing up a list of those Agrapha which can present some claim 
to be deemed genuine sayings of the Lord. 


:. 


1. From all the material that has been gathered, that part must first 
be excluded in which the writer who quotes the alleged Agraphon has 
not affirmed it to be a saying of Christ. These constitute in them- 


selves a little more than half of the Logia held by Resch to be prob- 
ably genuine. 

a) In some cases close examination shows that the writer was not 
giving a quotation at all, but was merely paraphrasing, in homiletical 
fashion, the thought of Jesus. One of the best examples here is fur- 
nished by Resch’s Logion 6. 

Hippolytus (?), Demonstratio adv. Judaeos, VII: 


BOev Ayer” yernOynTw, & wareEp, 6 vads abrOv Hpyuwpévos. 





Whence he says: “Let their temple, Father, be desolate.” 

This occurs in the course of an exposition of Psalm 69: 19-28, and 
although the subject of Aé€ye is undoubtedly Christ, the context shows 
that the apparent quotation is meant merely as an explanatory para- 
phrase of verse 25 of the psalm. 

6) In addition to these a large number of cases are found in 
which ecclesiastical writers make quotations, as if from the Scrip- 
tures, the source of which has not been found. Some of these 
untraced quotations are in the New Testament itself (for instance, 
Eph. 5:14; James 4:5). These have, whenever possible, been seized 
upon by Resch as fragments of his lost Hebrew gospel. It is plain 
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that they can be regarded as such only after the existence of sucha 

gospel has been proved. [n most, if not all, cases there is no reason 

whatever to suppose that the words of the Lord are here quoted. One 

example of the many which might be adduced is the following :? 
Clemens Alex., Strom., I, 8, 41: 


Ma we , a ‘ \ G id ‘ < , 
OUTOL Ol TA KaATapTia KATGCOTWVTES KGL pnbev vaivovres, pyoiv q ypadyn. 





“These are they who ply their looms and weave nothing,” saith the 
Scripture. 

The fact that the source of this is unknown, and that it is not 
inconceivable in the mouth of Jesus, is surely no sufficient reason for 
ascribing it to him. 

2. Among the sayings also which are actually quoted by ancient 
writers as from the Lord, a few can be at once excluded, because they 
are plainly merely parallel, or at most expanded and inferior, forms of 
genuine sayings found in our gospels. These may often have stood in 
their uncanonical form in some apocryphal gospel. 

For instance :° 

Clem. Hom., XII, 29: 


5 tis dAnPeias mpodyrys Epy* Ta dyad édOeiv Sei, waxapros 8, pyoi, &’ 





° a e 
ov épxerar Spoiws: Kal Ta Kaxa dvdyKn eAOeiv, oval Se &’ od Epxerat. 


The prophet of truth said: ‘Good things must come, but blessed,” 
saith he, “is he through whom they come;” in like manner “it must 
needs be also that evils come, but woe to him through whom they 
come.” 

The pointlessness of the uncanonical addition, which is found also 
in Aphraates, betrays it here as secondary to the canonical saying, 
Matt. 18:7, Luke 17: 1. 

3. Another small group consists of cases in which a saying from 
some other source, usually from some part of the Bible, is wrongly 
ascribed to the Lord. That in all early Christian literature eleven 
such mistakes should be known is not surprising. The following 
example, not given by Resch, illustrates sufficiently the group: 

Proverbs 15:1: 

épyn arodAvotv Kai ppovipovs. 

Didascalia Apostolorum syriaca (p. 11, 1. 12): 


Ort A€yer KUpios* Spy? Kal ppoviwovs drdAAvowv. 





For the Lord saith: ‘“ Wrath destroyeth even wise men.” 
? Resch, Logion 38. 3 Resch, Logion 13. 
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The Apostolic Constitutions has in the corresponding place (II, 3) 
copia instead of xvpws. Perhaps the error is due to the Syriac trans- 
lator or scribe. 


II. 


When these various classes of Agrapha wrongly so-called have 
been excluded, there remains a large number of sayings, including 
most of those commonly gathered into the incomplete lists, which 
purport to be words of the Lord and of which the probable genuine- 
ness must be considered in each case by itself. In every one the final 
judgment will rest on the.answer to two questions: first, is it reasona- 
ble to suppose that trustworthy tradition on this matter should have 
reached the writer who makes the saying known to us? and, secondly, 
is the saying conceivable in the mouth of Jesus as known to us in the 
gospels? Inthe answer to both these questions a considerable subject- 
ive element must necessarily enter, and in individual cases there will 
doubtless always remain differences of judgment. The matter is com- 
plicated by the possibility often present that a saying in its trans- 
mitted form clearly apocryphal may yet have a kernel of genuineness. 
I believe, however, that in all but a few cases the evidence is clear, in 
most of these plainly to the disadvantage of the Agraphon. 


A 


It may be well first to collect here a few of the more interesting 
Agrapha which seem plainly not to be genuine words of the Lord. 
Clem. Alex., Strom., V, 10, 64:4 


s x 4 4 x 4 / 4 > ‘ ‘ S23 
A€yer yap 6 rpodyryns' mwapaBoArnv Kvpiov tis vonoe ei pH Todds Kai ém- 
oTHpwv Kal dyarGv Tov Kipiov adtod; émi dAlywv éoti Tatra xwpyoa. ov yap 
“ , , < 4 » > ‘4 lA > 4 > s 
Pbovav, poi, wapyyyerev 6 Kips &v Tin edayyeAiw’ pvaoTHpLov éudv Epoi 
kal Tois viois Tov oikov pov. 








For the prophet saith: Who shall know the parable of the Lord 
except the wise and understanding and that loveth his Lord? It 
belongeth to a few only to receive these things. For not grudgingly, 
he saith, did the Lord declare in a certain gospel: “My mystery is 
for me and for the sons of my house.” 

This saying seems to have been taken up by some apocryphal 
gospel from Isaiah 24:16, where it is found in the translations of 
Theodotion and Symmachus. 

4Resch, Logion 17. 
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Origen, Jn Joann., Tom. II, 6:5 


éay 88 rpooierai tis Td xa’ “EBpaious evayyéAvov, évOa aitis 6 wrnp dyow. 


dptt Aa BE pe 7 pyTyp mov TO Gyvov Tvedpa ev pud TOV TpLXOV pov Kai darnveyKe 





pe eis TO Opos TO péya OaBuwp. 





And if anyone goes to the gospel according to the Hebrews, there the 
Saviour himself saith: “Just now my mother the Holy Spirit took me 
by one of my hairs and carried me off to the great mountain Tabor.” 

Jerome, De viris illustribus, 11 :* 

Evangelium quoque quod appellatur secundum Hebrezos et a me 
nuper in Grecum Latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et 
Origenes spe utitur, post resurrectionem Salvatoris refert: Dominus 
autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis ivit ad Jacobum et 
apparuit ei. lIuraverat enim Jacobus se non comesturum panem ab illa 
hora qua biberat calicem Domini (v. 2, Dominus), donec videret eum 
resurgentem a dormientibus. 

Rursusque post paululum: Afferte, ait Dominus, mensam et panem. 
Statimque additur: Tulit panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Jacobo 





Justo et dixit ei: Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia resurrexit filius 
hominis. a dormientibus. 








Also the so-called gospel according to the Hebrews, which was 
recently translated by me into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, 
often uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour: But when the 
Lord had given the linen cloth to the priest’s servant, he went to 
James and appeared to him. For James had taken an oath that he 
would not eat bread from that hour in which he had drunk the cup of 
the Lord (07, in which the Lord had drunk the cup) until he should 
see him rising from them that sleep. 


And again, a little farther on: “Bring me,” saith the Lord, “a 
table and bread.” And there follows immediately: He took the bread 
and blessed and brake and gave to James the Just, and said to him: 
“My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch as the Son of Man hath risen 
from them that sleep.” 

Irenzus, V, 33, 3 f.:7 

Quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt, qui Joannem discipulum 
Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus illis 


5 Resch, Apokryphon 14. 7Resch, Apokryphon 95. 
6 Resch, Apokryphon 50. 
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docebat Dominus et dicebat: Venient dies in quibus vine nascentur 





singule decem millia palmitum habentes, et in uno palmite dena 





millia brachiorum, et in uno vero palmite (7. brachio] dena millia 





flagellorum, et in unoquoque flagello dena millia botruum, et in uno- 





quoque botro dena millia acinorum, et unumquodque acinum expres- 





sum dabit vigintiquinque metretas vini. Et cum eorum apprehenderit 





aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius clamabit: Botrus ego melior sum, me 





sume, per me Dominum benedic. Similiter et granum tritici decem 





millia spicarum generaturum, et unamquamque spicam habituram 





decem millia granorum, et unumquodque granum quinque bilibres 





simile clare mundz: et reliqua autem poma et semina et herbam 





secundum congruentiam iis consequentem: et omnia animalia iis 





cibis utentia, que a terra accipiuntur, pacifica et consentanea invicem 





fieri, subiecta hominibus cum omni subiectione. 





Hec autem et Papias, Joannis auditor, Polycarpi autem contuber- 
nalis, vetus homo, per scripturam testimonium perhibet in quarto 
librorum suorum: sunt enim illi quinque libri conscripti. Et adiecit 
dicens: Hec autem credibilia sunt credentibus. Et Juda, inquit, 





proditore non credente et interrogante: Quomodo ergo tales geniture 
a Domino perficientur? dixisse Dominum: Videbunt qui venient in 
illa. 


As the elders, who saw John the disciple of the Lord, relate, that 
they had heard from him, how the Lord used to teach concerning those 
times, and to say: “The days will come, in which vines shall grow, 
each having ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand 
branches, and on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each 
twig ten thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, 
and each grape when pressed shall yield five-and-twenty measures 
of wine. And when any of the saints shall have taken hold of one 
of their clusters, another shall cry: I am a better cluster; take 
me, bless the Lord through me. Likewise also a grain of wheat shall 
produce ten thousand heads, and every head shall have ten thousand 
grains, and every grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean, and 
the other fruits, seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar propor- 
tions, and all the animals, using these fruits which are products of 
the soil, shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient 
to man in all subjection.” 
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These things Papias, who was a hearer of John and a companion 
of Polycarp, an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing in the fourth 
of his books, for there are five books composed by him. And he 
added,.saying: “But these things are credible to them that believe.” 
And when Judas the traitor did not believe, and asked, How shall such 
growths be accomplished by the Lord ? he relates that the Lord said: 
“They shall see, who shall come to these [times].” 

Hippolytus, Comm. in Danielem, lib. IV (ed. Bratke, p. 44): 

Tod ov Kupiov Sipyoupevov tois pabytais epi Tis pedAAOVoNS TOV dyiwv 
Bacrreias ws ein Evdotos xai Oavpaory, xatamdayels 6 "lovdas éxi rots Aeyoué- 
vos pn’ Kal ris dpa Gera radta; 6 Se xvpios Ey: Taira dWovra: ot dévor 
yevopevor. 

So when the Lord told the disciples about the coming kingdom of 
the saints, how it was glorious and marvelous, Judas, amazed at what 
was said, said: And who then shall see these things? And the Lord 
replied: “These things shall they see who become worthy.” 

Matt. 6:13 (Textus Receptus): 





bd ~ 
Ott gov éorw % Bacreia Kai 7 Sivayis Kai 7 Sofa eis rovs aidvas. dyjv. 





“For thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory. Amen.” 

Codex Algerine Peckover, 713°, Matt. 17: 26 f.: 

edn aire 6 “Inoods: dpaye éhevOepoi ciow oi viol. Edy Sipwv vai. réye 
5 "Ingots: dds obv Kai ov, ws GAACTpLOs abrir. 





Jesus said unto him: Therefore the sons are free. Simon said: 
Yea. Jesus saith : “Give thou therefore also, as if a stranger to them.” 


Mark 9: 49 (Textus Receptus): 


kai raga Ovoia GAi dAoPycerat. 


“And every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.” 





This seems to be derived from Lev. 2:13. 
Mark 16: 15-18: 


, 9 _ bé > 5 , ¢ 4 2 , 
KQL ELTEV GUTOLS* TOPEVVEVTES ELS TOV KODMLOV aTraVvTa, knpvéare TO evayyéAvov 





, Lal , 4 4 s B 6 ‘ On ‘4 Se > , 
Taon TH KTLOEL. O TLOTEVOAS Kat aTTLOEVELS TWUNCETAL, O aTltoTyoas KaTa- 





Ono ja 8 Trois morevoacw axorovOynoe Taira, év TO dvopati 
KpOnoerar. one s v dxoAovOnoe taita, év TO dvopari pov 





Sapovia éxBadoiorv, yAdooas Aadjoovow, kai év tals xepoiv Shes dpovorr, 





kav Oavdowmoy Te riwow ov pn avrovs BAdiyy, eri dppworous xeipas émBycov- 





ow Kat Kadas eovow. 





And he said unto them: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
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gospel to the whole creation. He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned. And these signs 
shall follow them that believe: in my name shall they cast out devils ; 
they shall speak with tongues; and in their hands they shall take up 
serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 


These verses from the unauthentic ending of the gospel of Mark 
seem to be a general summary of the commission of the apostles 
resembling the fragments of the Kerygma Petri quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria. 


‘ 


B 


It is of greater interest to look at the Agrapha which seem to 
have considerable historical value. As to how much value is to be 
ascribed to each, opinions vary greatly ; and the right of all but a 
very few to a place in the list at all is disputed.® 

1. Acts 20: 35:9 

pvnpovevav Te TOV Adywv Tod Kupiov "Ingod Sti abrds rev’ puxdpiov éorw 


pardAov &ddvar 7) Aap Paver. 





And to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself 
said: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


2. Justin, Dial., 47.” 


1d Kai & qerepos Kupios "Inoois Xpurtis elev: ev ols Gv buds xataraBw, 





év Tovros Kal Kpwa. 





Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ said: “Where I find you, 
there will I also judge.” 


3. Origen, De orat. libell., c. 2. 


a -~ = 
TO pev Oo Set aireire ra peydAa, kal Ta pupa ipiv mpooreOyncera, Kai: 





aireire Ta €rovpavua, kal Ta eriyea tpiv mpooreOnoerat. 





That which is needful: ‘Ask for the great things and the small 
shall be added unto you;” and, “Ask for the heavenly things, and 
the earthly shall be added unto you.” 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom., I, 24, 158) quotes the first part of 

® For fuller discussion of these and the other Agrapha, the reader is referred to 
Resch, Agrapha, 1889, and to the present writer’s Die Spriiche Jesu die in den kanoni- 
schen Evangelien nicht tiberliefert sind, Leipzig, 1896. 

9Resch, Logion 12. 70 Resch, Logion 39. ™ Resch, Logion 41. 
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this saying, and Eusebius (/x Psalm. 16:2) introduces the same part 
with 6 cwrip édidackev A€yov. 


4. Clemens Alex., Strom., I, 28, 177:” 


~ uA , 
cixoTws dpa Kai 7} ypadi) Tovovrous Twas Huds Siadrextixods ovTws eédovea 
yevéoOa, rapaver- yiverCe 8& ddxyror tparelirar, ra ptv arodoxiudLovres, rd 





8 xadov Karéxovtes. 
Apelles ap. Epiphanium, Haer. XLIV, 2: 
outs yap, pyoiv, épy ev TH edayyediy yiveobe Soxpor tparefirat. 





Didascalia, U1, 36 (Syr., p. 42): 

Ste elpytat avrois (7. ¢. Trois émurxdzos)* yiverOe tpareLirar Sdxipor. 

Pistis Sophia, p. 353 (Lat., p. 220): 

Respondens owrnp dixit Marie: dixi vobis olim: estote sicut sapi- 
entes tpame{cra, scilicet bonum suscipite malum eiicite. 


Clem. Hom., Il, 51: 
ciAdyws 6 diddoxados judy edeyev: yiverOe tpareLirar Sdxpor. 














“Be approved money changers.” 

For this very often quoted saying, these five witnesses are appar- 
ently independent. 

5. Rev. 16:15:" 

80d Epxouat ws KAerTys’ pakdpios 6 ypyyop@v Kal ryp@v Ta ivaru adrod, 


iva py yupvos twepurary Kal BrAéerwow THy aoxnpooivyny avrod. 








“Behold, I come as a thief; blessed is he that watcheth and keep- 
eth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame.” 

6. Eusebius, #. Z., III, 39, 17:™ 

éxréBerar (sc. 6 Tlamias) 88 Kai dAAnv toropiav epi yuvatxds émi rodXais 
dpaprias daBAneions éxi rod Kvpiov, Hv TO kat’ "EBpaious ebayyéAuov epréxet. 

And (Papias) has set forth also another story about a woman 
accused of many sins before the Lord, which the gospel according to 
the Hebrews contains. 

This is undoubtedly the same as John 7: 53—8: 11, the section on 
the Woman taken in Adultery. 

7. Jerome, Jn Ezech. 18:7:% 

In evangelio quod iuxta Hebreos Nazarei legere consueverunt 
inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui fratris sui spiritum contristaverit. 





Resch, Logion 43. ™% Resch, p. 341. 
13 Resch, Logion 74. *5 Resch, Apokryphon 7. 
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In the gospel which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is put among the greatest crimes, “he 
who shall have grieved the spirit of his brother.” 

The judgment as to the value of sayings quoted from the gospel 
according to the Hebrews will depend on the view taken of the origin 
and character of that book. If it was a secondary apocryphal gospel, 
based on the Greek canonical gospels, it will probably have contained 
little or nothing of independent value. If, on the other hand, it was 
a gospel embodying the traditions of the evangelical history preserved 
from the beginning in an isolated body of Palestinian Jewish Chris- 
tians, it may well have contdined, together with grotesque and apoc- 
ryphal enlargements, some valuable matter peculiar to itself ; and the 
probable genuineness of the sayings must then be determined in each 
case for itself. 

8. Jerome, Jn Ephes. 5:3, 4: 

In Hebraico quoque evangelio legimus Dominum ad discipulos 


loquentem: Et numquam, inquit, leti sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum 





videritis in caritate. 





In the Hebrew gospel, too, we read of the Lord saying to the disci- 
ples: “And never,” said he, “rejoice, except when you have looked 
upon your brother in love.” 

g. LZ. Clem. Rom., V, 2-4:" 

A€yer yap 6 Kipios: EveoGe ws dpvia év péow AvKwv. droxpHeis Se 5 Teérpos 
aired A€ye av oby Sacrapd£wow of AvKo Ta dpvia; dev 6 Inoods ro Lérpw- 


py poBeicOwoav ta dpvia rods AvKovs pera Td arodavelv aita: Kal bets pip 





poBeiobe rovs droxrévwovras twas Kai pydey tyiv Svvayévouvs moiv, dAAa 
poBdiobe tov peta 7d arobaveiv twas Exovta eLovaiay Wuyxis Kal oudparos, Tod 
Badéiv eis yéevvav rupds. 

For the Lord saith: Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of wolves. 
But Peter answering saith unto him: What, then, if the wolves should 
tear the lambs ?_ Jesus said unto Peter: “Let not the lambs fear the 
wolves after they are dead; and ye also, fear ye not them that kill 
you and are not able to do anything to you; but fear Him that after 
ye are dead hath power over soul and body to cast them into the 
gehenna of fire.” 

It seems not impossible that this is the original connection of Matt. 
10:16 (Luke 10: 3) with Matt. 10: 28 (Luke 12: 4f.). 


© Resch, Apokryphon 8. 77 Resch, Apokryphon 10. 
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10. Origen, /n Matt., Tom. XV, 14, Vetus interpretatio :* 


Scriptum est in evangelio quodam, quod dicitur secundum Hebrzos, 
si tamen placet alicui suscipere illud non ad auctoritatem sed ad mani- 
festationem proposite questionis: Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum : 
Magister, quid bonum faciens vivam? Dixit ei: Homo, leges et pro- 
phetas fac. Respondit ad eum: Feci. Dixit ei: Vade, vende omnia 
quz possides et divide pauperibus et veni, sequere me. Ccepit autem 
dives scalpere caput suum et non placuit ei. Et dixit ad eum Dominus: 
Quomodo dicis, legem feci et prophetas, quoniam scriptum est in lege: 





diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum, et ecce multi fratres tui, filiij 





Abrahe, amicti sunt stercore morientes pre fame, et domus tua plena 





est multis bonis, et non egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea adeos. Et 





conversus dixit Simoni discipulo suo sedenti apud se: Simon, fili 
Joanne, facilius est camelum intrare per foramen acus quam divitem 
in regnum ccelorum. ; 

It is written in a certain gospel, the so-called gospel according to 
the Hebrews, if anyone likes to take it up not as having any authority 
but to shed light on the matter in hand: The other, it says, of the 
rich men said unto him: Master, by doing what good thing shall I 
have life? He said to him: Man, do the law and the prophets. He 
answered unto him: Ihave. Hesaidtohim: Go, sell all that thou hast, 
and divide to the poor, and come, follow me. But the rich man began 
to scratch his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord said unto 
him: ‘ How sayest thou, I have done the law and the prophets, since 
it is written in the law: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and 
behold, many brethren of thine, sons of Abraham, are clad in filth, 
dying of hunger, and thy house is full of good things, and nothing at 
all goes out from it to them.” And he turned and said to Simon his 
disciple who was sitting by him: Simon, son of John, it is easier for a 
camel to enter through the eye of a needle than fora rich man into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

11. Eusebius, Zheophania Syr. (ed. S. Lee), IV, 12, pp. 233-4, 
#35" 

The cause therefore of the divisions of the soul that comes to pass 
in houses he himself taught, as we have found in a place in the gospel 
existing among the Jews in the Hebrew language, in which is said: 
“I will select to myself the good, those good ones whom my Father in 
heaven has given me.” 


8 Resch, Apokryphon 17. #9 Resch, Apokryphon 21 b. 
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12. Talmud, Adoda Zara, 16b, 174. 


The rabbis have the following tradition: When Rabbi Elieser was 
once imprisoned for heresy (minuth, i. e. inclination to the forbidden 
Christian religion), he was brought before the (Roman) court to be 
judged. The judgesaid to him: Does such a mature man as thou art 
occupy himself with such vain things ?_ Elieser replied: The Judge is 
just tome. The judge thought that Elieser was speaking of him, in 
fact he referred to his Father in heaven. Then the judge said: Because 
I believe thee, thou art acquitted. When Elieser came home, his dis- 
ciples came to comfort him, but he would accept no comfort. Then R. 
Akiba said to him: Permit me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught me. He answered: Say on. Then said R. Akiba: Per- 
haps thou hast at some time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou hast now been imprisoned for heresy. Elieser replied: 
Akiba, thou remindest me. I was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris; there I met one of the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, 
named James of Kephar Sekhanja, who said tome: In your law (Deut. 
23:19) it reads: Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God. Is it lawful that from such gifts one should have a 
draught house built for the high priest ? I knew not what to answer 
him. Then he saidto me: Thus taught me Jesus of Nazareth: “Of 
the hire of an harlot hath she gathered it, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall it return (Micah 1:7); from filth it came, to the place of filth 
shall it go.’”’ This explanation pleased me, and therefore have I been 
arrested for heresy, because. I transgressed the word of Scripture: 
Remove thy way far from her (Prov. 5:8), from her, that is, from 
heresy. 

13. Codex Bezz, after Matt. 20: 28.” 


ipeis 8 Cyretre éx puxpod aifjoa Kal éx peiLovos édatrov eva. cicepxd- 





pevor 88 Kai mapaxAnBevres Serrvijcat py dvaxXiveoGe eis rovs é£éxovtas Térovs, 
piprore évdogdrepds cov éréAOy, kal mpoceAOwv 6 SeervoxAnTwp ein go Ere 
Kdtw xwpe, Kal katacxwvOnon. eav 8& dvaréons eis Tov WTTOVa TOroV Kal 
érXOn gov nttwv, épel co 6 SeemvoxAntwp’ oivaye Etc dvw, Kai éorar gor 
TOUTO XpHoWWov. 

“But ye seek from the small to increase and from the greater to be 
less. But when ye come in invited to a feast, sit not down in dis- 
tinguished places, lest one grander than thou arrive, and the giver of 
the feast come and say to thee, Go farther down, and thou be ashamed. 


2 Resch, pp. 70 ff. 
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But if thou sit down in the meaner place, and one meaner than thou 
arrive, the giver of the feast will say to thee, Join [us] farther up, and 
that shall be to thine advantage.” 

14. Acts 1:5; 11:16. 


> , M4 © ~ % 4 , 
Iwavyns pev ¢Barrurey vdati, dpets S¢ év rvevpare BarricOynoerGe dyin ob 





pera ToAAaS TavTas Hpéepas. 





‘John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” 

15. 1. Thess. 4: 15-17. 

TovTo yap tyiv A€yomev év Adyw Kupiov, Ste Hyeis oi LOvres of wEeprcirope- 
vo cis THY mapovaiav Tov Kupiov ov py POdowpev Tors KouuwnOevTas: Sti adros 
5 kipws év xedevopari, ev dwvy dpxayyéAov Kai év odAmyyt Geod, KaraByoeras 





’ > A + « ‘ > oo - , ~ ” « _ 
am’ ovpavov, Kai ot vexpo €v Xpiotw avacTygovTar TpWTOV, Ereita HuEis ot 





lal e , 9 ‘ > ~ € , 2 , > oS. 
Lavres of reprerdpevor dpa ov adrois dpraynodpeba év vepédas eis drdvry- 





a s Oe > « , ‘ . 2 
Ol TOV KUpLOU Els GEPA” KAL OUTWS TAVTOTE DUV KUpLw éooueOa. 





For this we say unto you in a word of the Lord, that we that are 
alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise 
precede them that are fallen asleep; for ‘the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first; 
then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with them be caught 
up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air;’ and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord. 


Cc 


In addition to these fifteen Agrapha for which some considerable 
probability can be claimed, the following deserve to be mentioned. 
They are sayings which one hesitates to reject altogether, while 
obstacles exist to their acceptance. They vary greatly in character, 
and commend themselves in very different degrees. 

1. Origen, Hom. in Jeremiam, XX, 3.” 

Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et quero sive quis personam 
figuravit Salvatoris, sive in memoriam adduxit, an verum sit hoc quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipsi (/. ipse) Salvator: Qui iuxta me est, iuxta 
ignem est; qui longe est a me, longe est a regno. 








I have read somewhere what purports to be an utterance of the 


2t Resch, Logion 5. 
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Saviour, and I query (equally if someone put it into the mouth of the 
Saviour, or if someone remembered it) whether it is true which is 
said. But the Saviour himself saith: ‘He who is near me is near the 
fire, he who is far from me is far from the kingdom.” 

2. Excerpta ex Theodoto ap. Clem. Alex., § 2.” 

8a. roto A€yee 6 Gwryp: audlov av Kai 7 Yvyx7 cov. 





For this reason the Saviour saith: ‘Be saved, thou and thy soul.” 
3. Apostolic Church-Order, c. 26 (Hilgenfeld, V. 7. extra canonem’, 
IV, p. 118).% 


mpoereye yap Hiv, dre diddoxev, Sti 76 doOevés a rod ioxvpod cwhyjoera. 





For he said to us before, when he was teaching, “That which is 
weak shall be saved through that which is strong.” 


4. Didascalia, 1, 8 (Syr., p. 14,1. 15).™ 

A€yer yap H ypahy: avipp adoxipos areipacros. 

For the Scripture saith : ‘A man is unapproved if he be untempted.” 
Tertull., De dapt., c. 20. 





Vigilate et orate, inquit, ne incidatis in tentationem. Et ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormierunt, ut apprehensum Dominum desti- 
tuerint, et qui cum eo perstiterit et gladio sit usus, ter etiam negaverit. 
Nam et precesserat dictum: Neminem intentatum regna ccelestia con- 
secuturum. 





Watch and pray, he saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so I think they were tempted, because they fell asleep, so that they 
failed the Lord after his arrest, and he who continued with him and 
used the sword even denied him three times. For the saying had also 
preceded, “that no one untempted should attain to the heavenly 
realms.” 


5. Codex Bezz, after Luke 6: 4.% 

TH ait jpépa Oeacdpevos twa epyaLopevov tH caBBarw ere aira- 
» > x , a , > > \ ‘ > , ‘ 
avOpwre, ci piv oldas ti mois, paxdpios el- ei S& uy oldas, éxixatdparos Kat 


mapaBarys el rod vopov. 








On the same day, seeing one working on the Sabbath, he said to 
him: “ Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou ; but if 
thou knowest not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the Law.” 


22Resch, Logion 8. 74 Resch, Logion 26. 
23 Resch, Logion 15. 75 Resch, Logion 27. 
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6. Jerome, Adv. Pelag., III, 2.” 
Ecce mater Domini et fratres eius dicebant ei: Joannes Baptista 
baptizat in remissionem peccatorum; eamus et baptizemur ab eo. 


Dixit autem eis: Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab eo? nisi forte 





hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est. 





Behold, the Lord’s mother and his brethren were saying to him: 
John the Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins; let us go and be 
baptized by him. Hesaid unto them: ‘What sin have I done, that I 
should go and be baptized by him? unless perchance this very thing 
which I have said is an ignorance” [7. ¢. a sin]. 

Jerome says that he has taken this from the gospel according to 
the Hebrews. 

7. Clemens Alex., Strom., V, 14, 96.” 

igov yap Tovras éxeiva Sivara: ob mavoera 6 Cyrav Ews Gv edpy, ebpiow 8 


Bap BnOyncerar, OapBnbeis 88 Barrera, Bacrrevoas St éxavaraicerat. 


For those words have the same meaning with these others: “He 
that seeketh shall not stop until he find, and when he hath found he 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall reign, and when 
he hath reigned he shall rest.” 








Clement elsewhere (Strom., II, 9, 45) quotes a part of this saying 
and says that it comes from the gospel according to the Hebrews. 


8. ZZ. Clem. Rom., XII, 2.% 
érepwtnbels yap abros 5 Kipuos tro Twos, wore née avrod 4 Bacvreia, elrev- 
Grav gota ta dv0 ev, Kal Td Ew ws Td éow, Kal Td dpoev pera THs Oydeias, 





ovre dpoev ovte OpAv. 





For the Lord himself, having been asked by someone when his 
kingdom should come, said: ‘“‘When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the female, neither male nor 
female.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus.” 

a) Strom., III, 6, 45: 

TH arwpy 6 Kipws rvvOavonévy, péxpt Tore Odvaros icxvoa, ody ws 
xaxod Tod Biov dvros Kai THs KTicews rovynpas, méxpts av, elev, dyeis ai yuvai- 
KES TLKTETE. 





26 Resch, Apokryphon 2. 78 Resch, Logion 30. 
27 Resch, Apokryphon 11. 79 Resch, Apokryphon 16. 
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When Salome asked how long death should have power, the Lord 
(not meaning that life is evil and the creation bad) said: “As long as 
you women bear.” 

4) Strom., III, 9, 63: 

of 8 dvtitacodpevor TH KTice Tod Geod da THs cdpymov éyxpareias Kaxeiva 
Aéyovor Ta mpds Larwpyv cipynutva, dv mpdrepov éEuvjoOnpev’ pépera 4é, 
ola, év to kar’ Aiyurrious edayyediw. pact yap Sti abrés elev 6 cwrnp: 
HAOov xaradioa Ta Epya Tis Ondreias, Ondreias piv THs émBupias, Epya de yév- 
vnow Kai POopav. 

And those who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege those words also spoken to Salome whereof we made 
mention above. And they are contained, I think, in the gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. For they say that the Saviour himself said: “I 
came to destroy the works of the female,” the female being lust and 
the works birth and corruption. 


¢) Strom., III, 9, 66: 


ti 8 ovxi Kal ra éfRs TOV mpds Larwpnv cipynuevwv eripépovow oi avTa 





padXov 7 TO Kata THv GAnGeuy edayyeAcKe cToxHoavTes KavonL; hayévys yap 
auras’ KadOs ovv éroinoa pH Texovoa, ws ov SedvTws THS yevéeoews Tapadap- 

° > , ld « , aA , , ‘ x , 
Bavopevns, dpeiBerar A€ywv 6 Kipios: wacav paye Bordvyv, tiv 88 mxpiav 
éxovgay py payns. 








And why do not they who walk any way rather than by the gospel 
rule of truth adduce the rest also of the words spoken to Salome? 
For when she said: Therefore have I done well in that I have not 
brought forth, as if it were not fitting to accept motherhood, the 
Lord replies, saying: “Eat every herb, but that which hath bitterness 
eat not.” 

@) Strom., Il, 13, 92: 

da rotré ro 6 Kacowvds dno rvvOavonevyns tis SaAdpys, Tore yvwo~ 


Onoera (2. yevnoerar) Ta wept dv pero, Ey 6 Kipios: Grav TO THS aicxdvys 





évdupa matnonte Kai Stav yéevntar Ta Svo vy, kal Td dppev pera THs OnrAcias, 





ovTe dppev ovre O7Av. 





Therefore Cassian says: When Salome inquired when those things 
should be concerning which she asked, the Lord said: “When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the two shall be one, and 
the male with the female, neither male nor female.” 


g. Luke 9:55 f. (Textus Receptus). 
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s > »” 4 ’ , > « ~ 4 ] «x ~ > , 
Kai elev: ovK oldaTe olov mvevpatds éore bets: 6 yap vids Tod dvOparov 





ovk HAGE Yuxas avOpwirwv arod€oat GAAA Toca. 





And he said: “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For 
the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them.” 
10. Luke 23: 34 (Textus Receptus). 


6 88 "Inoois eAcye: warep, des adrois: od yap oidacr ri rovoder. 





And Jesus said : “ Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 


as. + Cor. 21 : ag f. 


ToUTO ToveiTe eis THY EunY avapvyor. 





~ ‘ 
ToUTo moire SoaKis éav wivyte eis THY Eun dvdpvyow. 





‘“‘This do in remembrance of me.” 


“This do as oft as ye drink it in remembrance of me.” 

The first impression gained from a critical study of the Agrapha is 
that but trifling intrinsic interest attaches to even the better attested 
group of sayings. Standing,as many of them do, torn from their 
context, they are often highly obscure, and except for a few that have 
been transmitted to us in connection with the New Testament, they add 


almost nothing to the gospel record. The second striking fact about 
them is their small number. If the Fathers, who plainly interested 
themselves in extra-canonical traditions, have preserved for us only 
these few sayings of the Lord, the reason can hardly have been other 
than that there were but few Agrapha to preserve. It seems as if the 
canonical gospels had gathered up practically all the tradition that 
came over into the great church from the Palestinians. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the withering of Jewish Christianity cut off the 
Gentile church from new supplies drawn from a living tradition, and 
the church was thrown wholly on what the early Christians had brought 
it. The evangelists collected and arranged this treasure, and did their 
work so well that only stray bits here and there, and these of little 
value, were left for the gleaners. In this contrast between the richness 
of the gospels and the insignificance of the Agrapha and in the 
illustration it gives of the historical position assigned on other grounds 
to the gospels, not in any testimony to a supposed primitive Hebrew 
book, lies the chief significance of the Agrapha for the study of the 
New Testament. James Harpy Ropes. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE HEBREW ECCLESIASTICUS. 
SOME OF ITS ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS. 


IN a recent article’ the present writer pointed out that the lately 
discovered fragments of a Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus contain some 
seven new lines, but on the other hand omit some seventeen common 
to the Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions. It is proposed here to deal 
with the inclusions and exclusions of the various texts somewhat more 
fully. ‘ 

It is obvious that so long as we possess only part of this Hebrew 
text we have not only to make use of it to aid in the determination of 
the true text of the portions it covers, but also to deduce from a survey 
of the phenomena of these chapters canons regarding the relative value 
of the versions to be applied in those portions where the latter are the 
only sources available. 

These canons can, it is true, be determined only after a careful and 
minute comparison of the various texts, a work which should not be 
done hastily. For such examination as one has subjected them to 
only reveals how perplexing the mutual relations are. It may perhaps 
be of some use, however, in indicating points of view, to make a prelim- 
inary study of a more limited kind. We propose therefore to consider 
the presence or absence of entire lines or groups of lines. Of omis- 
sions or additions or substitutions of phrases or words, accordingly, 
even when they very materially modify the sense, we shall take no 
account. Our problem is thus rather the comparative completeness 
than the relative purity of the several texts. The distinction is perhaps 
a little arbitrary, but it has the advantage of giving us a manageable 
subject. Ifthe points we shall collect suggest any provisional gener- 
alizations, these may be useful as working hypotheses in the wider and 
more important investigation that lies beyond. 

1. Zotal number of lines to be considered.—It will be convenient to 
begin by asking what is the number of distinct lines now attested in 
one source or another. Of course it is not quite possible to say cate- 
gorically how many these are. Opinions will differ as to where lines 
should begin and end; and also as to what lines in the several texts 
are equivalent and what distinct. Weshall for our present purpose 


* Expository Times, March 1897, pp. 262-7. The reference there in footnote 1 on 
p- 265 is to the present article, which was written at the same time. 
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regard as equivalent any lines occurring in the same general context if 
they have anything at all in common. After examining with some 
care we have concluded to reckon such lines at 760: it will appear 
more clearly as we proceed, how far it is possible to give any exact 
number at all. The largest number of these 760 lines contained in any 
one source is 726 in the Latin. This is followed by the Greek with 
720 and the Hebrew with 717. The Syriac comes last with 546. 

2. Distribution amongst the sources ——As to the character of the 
attestation of these 760 lines, we note first of all that almost two-thirds 
of them, more exactly 504 lines, are attested by all our four sources — 
Hebrew (H), Greek (@), Syriac (8), and Latin (L). To this common 
matter, with which for our present purpose we have of course nothing 
to do, L adds 222 lines; G 216, H 213, and 8 42. The first thing that 
strikes one here is the disproportionately small number of lines that 
the Syriac has to contribute in addition to the common basis. And 
this only comes out more strikingly if we start, not from the 504 lines 
common to all four texts, but—as would for some purposes be more 
convenient— from the 521 common to the three versions (@8L). To 
this common basis of 521 lines, then, L adds .205 lines, G and H 199 
and 196, respectively, but 8 only 25. 

The omissions of the Syriac version are of two kinds—detached 
lines, and continuous passages. If any inferences, however, as to the 
relation of the Syriac and Hebrew texts are to be drawn from chaps. 
39-49, it must be remembered that the most of 8’s great lacune occur 
here. In fact out of the total of 214 lines excluded by the Syriac, the 
great lacune account for no less than 138.2 Whatever theory be 
adopted in explanation of these lacune, however, the seventy-six 
detached lines that the Syriac excludes leave it beyond a doubt the 
shortest text.’ 

3. Range of the Greek text.— The frequent omissions of the Syriac 
were, however, already a well-known feature. The really new fact is 
that the Hebrew additions to the common basis are practically equal 
in extent to those of the Greek. This is, however, accidental ; the 
equality of amount is not due to identity of range; the one text is full 
where the other is lacking. The Greek has as many as twenty-nine 

*The passages omitted are 39:17¢-20a=9 lines; 41: 13a-42 :8d—=50 lines 
(broken into two by the insertion of several lines representing the end of chap. 41, 
and containing some very remarkable additions, on which see below, No. 9,4); 
43 : I1c-336= 55 lines; 45 : 8ce-146= 24 lines. 


3The omissions of the other texts are as follows: L, 34 lines; @, golines; H, 43 
lines. 
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lines not to be found in the Hebrew, and the Hebrew twenty-six not in 
the Greek. This leaves indeed no less than 187 lines common to 
Hebrew and Greek in addition to the general substratum of 504 com- 
mon to all the four texts. But this need not be taken to mean a spe- 
cially close relation between the Greek in particular and the Hebrew. 
For, as a matter of fact, it is only when supported by other witnesses 
also that these two texts go together either in including or in exclud- 
ing a line. They never do so alone. 

(a) The inclusions may be taken first. The 187 Greek lines just 
referred to as found also in Hebrew are all likewise to be found in the 
Latin —except two‘ that are found in the Syriac.’ Indeed it would 
be in some ways natural to regard rather the Latin than the Hebrew 
as parallel to the Greek. For while, as we have just seen, the Hebrew 
confirms the great mass of such additional lines of the Greek as are 
shared by L, L goes on with @ after H stops. At all events it is plain 
that the Greek never once stands alone with the Hebrew in contribu- 
ting a new line. 

(4) And the same thing is true of the exc/usions. When the Greek 
excludes a line it is invariably confirmed in so doing by one of the 
other versions—8 eleven times, L twenty-two times. As we have just 
seen that the Greek hardly ever (only thrice®) agrees with the Syriac 
in inclusions, our attention is at once attracted when we observe it 
beginning to run parallel with it in omissions. And this relation of 
Greek and Syriac becomes more interesting still when we note the 
behavior of the Hebrew. This is quite startling. With few excep- 
tions’ it supports the Greek in its exclusions whenever the latter goes 
with the Syriac, and opposes it when it goes with the Latin. 

4. Range of the Syriac and Latin texts.—The Syriac and the Latin 
thus stand relatively to the Greek in converse positions. Their con- 
nection with each other, on the other hand, resembles in one point 
that of the Greek and Hebrew. The latter pair agree, as already 
stated, only when supported by one other witness or more. And so 

4Viz., 39:16 4 and 45:25 ¢. 

5 With a single exception (40: 12 a, common to @8) the remaining 29 Greek lines 
(z. ¢., over and above the 504 common to all four texts, and the 187 common to H6@L) 
which the Hebrew does not confirm, are in the Latin —for the two lines that are 
formally peculiar to the Greek (39: 17 ad) are really, as we shall see (below, No. 9, a), 
in L as 39:21 ad, Two-thirds (17) of them, however, are simply the lines common to 
the three versions but excluded by the Hebrew. 


®See two preceding notes. 
7On these see below (No. 8 (c) for 8, and No.9 (4) for L). 
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8 and L agree only in company with @.° It is not surprising to find 
this group, the three versions, then, generally confirmed by the Hebrew 
(504 out of 521 times). 

(2) As for the Syriac in particular, it diverges from the Hebrew, as 
we have already remarked, by omitting a large number of lines, and it 
is only when it’omits along with @ that its omissions in the main do 
not constitute a divergence from H. Its additions (25) are much less 
numerous than its omissions (207), and mostly single-handed (22). 
Unlike the omissions, they are almost all® supported by H. 

(4) The Latin is quite the reverse. The longest of our sources, it 
hardly ever (only thrice”) omits alone. Its length, however, is not due 
to the absence of omissions, for there are over a score of these, and 
almost all of those shared by @ (the vast majority) are not omitted by 
H. L’s length is due to its additions. By far the most of these are 
shared by @ (194) and confirmed by H (185). But when @ omits 
(11), H (and 8) omits also (10). 

5. Range of agreement of the three versions — With regard to lines 
attested by G8Z all we shall say at this point is that in the vast major- 
ity of cases they represent an H text. Of the seven lines that H adds 
and the seventeen it omits as compared with the versions, we shall speak 
later on. Meanwhile, reviewing the details we have gathered, what 
generalizations can we make ? 

6. General result-—When the Greek and Syriac agree in excluding 
a line—a minority, however, of @’s exclusions, and a mere fraction of 
8’s —they are supported by the Hebrew, that is to say, their text is then 
similar in range to H’s. On the contrary, when it is only the Latin 
that @ agrees with in excluding lines, 7. ¢., in all the rest (the majority) 
of @’s omissions, it is opposed by H, that is to say, its text is defective 
in range as compared with that of H. In another respect also 8 andL 
are opposite. While £ hardly ever omits single-handed, in the 194 
cases where 8 does so it is all but universally (185 times) deserted by 
H also. That is to say, to the observation that when 6@ and 8 agree in 
exclusions their text is similar in range to H’s we must add the com- 
plementary observation, that when either of them goes beyond the 
other in excluding lines, it is producing a text more limited in range 
than H.% If then, we could suppose that the character of the various 

8 On the two formal exceptions (39: 17 ad) see below, No. 9 (a). 

9On the five exceptions see below, No. 9 (4 and ¢). 

10 Viz., 39: 164, 45:25 ¢, and 40: 12 @—the last omission confirmed by H. 

11Tn the case of 8’s extra exclusions of this kind it is to be noted that / as well as 
@ represents H’s text. 
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versions is about the same throughout the rest of the book as in chaps. 
39-49, we should have three general tendencies discernible in inclu- 
sions and exclusions: a tendency on the part of H to confirm 68 
exclusions, to oppose GZ exclusions, and to confirm GZ inclusions. 
This may be expressed antithetically as a tendency to confirm 68 
exclusions and 8 or @Z inclusions; to oppose L inclusions and GL or 
8 exclusions. 

7. Meaning of the facts —Do these facts suggest any theory? It 
is not indeed the object of the present article to propound one. But, 
in view of the interest felt just now in dH in particular, it is natural to 
ask whether it may not be that 8 represents at basis a text resembling 
in its range that of H, but only partially preserved or seriously muti- 
lated. It certainly seems to be the case that whenever, of the versions, 
8 includes lines single-handed, we may expect to find H including also. 
Furthermore, if 8 omits, H omits also, provided that @ does so too. 
Of course this is in a very small proportion of cases. Still it is not 
unnatural to regard 8 as to this extent faithfully reproducing a text 
equivalent in range to H, free for example from the extra matter in L. 
When, however, 8 and @ go beyond this in excluding lines — what is to 
be said? Can the same explanation apply to both? 8 goes its way 
quite independently. Does this represent a mutilated manuscript ? or 
a Syriac recension ? @ on the other hand is accompanied by L. Does 
this represent faithful adherence of the Latin to the limits of the 
Greek ? or acommon restricted source? One thing is clear: L also 
admits text-matter going beyond the range of H, and it is only some- 
times that @ then keeps it company. 

8. Character of inclusions and exclusions.—So far we have con- 
sidered simply the relative range of the various sources, whether 
greater than, equal to, or less than H; or asked, what inferences could be 
drawn from difference of range. Nor is this the place or time to try 
to estimate the relative value of these sources as determined by the 
character of the text in distinction from its range. Such a task could 
be satisfactorily grappled with only in the course of a critical com- 
parison of them line by line and word by word. 

Our study would, however, be incomplete without an account of 
the inclusions and exclusions that we have observed. Further exam- 
ination may very likely modify in some points the classification of 
hemistichs on which the above analysis is based; it is proverbially 
easy, in the course of the frequent modifications which the details of 
such an analysis have to undergo, for errors and discrepancies to fail 
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of detection ; and as already intimated opinions will always differ in 
some cases as to how the lines should be counted ; but such corrections 
or modifications will probably hardly affect the general result. We 
propose, therefore, to quote the lines that seem to be omitted by the 
Hebrew text,” and then those that appear there for the first time. In 
citing the verses we shall in some cases append a comment on the lines; 
but the primary object is, not to pronounce judgment, but to collect 
the material in a convenient form so that anyone who cares may study 
it for himself. The general nature of the exclusions and inclusions 
will appear at once. 

9. Exclusions of H.—The Hebrew omits some 43 lines, viz., 2 
found in @ alone, 4 in 8, 1 in G8, 10 inZ, g in GL and 17 in G81. 
a) Lines peculiar to G.— These appear to be only two, 39:17 @é: 

None can say, What is this? Wherefore is that ? 
For in his season they shall all be sought out. 


But these are really the same as those occurring in L as 39:21 aé, 
which seem to be a fusion of 39: 21 a4 [H] and 21cd [H]. If now 
we look at these two couplets in Hebrew 


“mas isazd Soin °> mimad mt ad yR 
"a3" inva 52 "5 mravn mr [wax] PR 
we see how easily one might be a variant of the other: the marginal 
reading removes even the difference in the last two words, while the 
Latin and Greek, as we have seen, appear to fuse the two couplets 
together. It is at least worth while considering whether the whole four 
lines may not be a Hebrew gloss. 6) Lines peculiar to 8.— These 
appear to be four. But one of these again, 48: 3c: 
On the altar and on wicked men, 


is surely a gloss on bringing down fire from heaven. The same can- 
not be said of 39:21¢- 
By his word he maketh the sun to rise, and by his word he maketh it set 


In so doubtful a context it is hazardous to pronounce definitely. 
41: 20a af: 
[He is a great robber] 
The salutation thou givest him he returneth thee not: 
The trust thou hast committed to him, how will he restore it thee? 


This couplet may possibly have originated as an explanation of a cor- 


%2Latin quotations are given in the original, but instead of printing the Greek 
lines the rendering of the English Revised Version is usually adopted. 
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rupted and therefore misunderstood vs. 20a. cc) Lines peculiar to G8. 
— There seems to be only one not confirmed by H, viz., 40: 12a: 
All bribery and injustice shall be blotted out: 

Syr. Every sinner and ungodly man shall perish. 
The next hemistich is also omitted by H (and cod. 307 of the Greek) 
though Z preserves it. Both hemistichs could perhaps easily be spared. 
d) Lines peculiar to L_— There are 10 such, but 41:21 aa: 

Ne avertas faciem a proximo tuo [et ammirabilis magnificentia eius], 

and 43:30d aB: 

Benedicentes dominum, exultati illum quantum potestis, 

Maior est enim omni laude, 

may be duplicates of what precedes them; and so 47:8/: 


Et dedit illi contra inimicos potentiam. 


may ==vs. 8d of H (cf. the final 5 which the editors detect), as vs. 8 ca 
seems to be an expansion of vs. 8c in H. 48:2¢: 

Non poterant enim sustinere precepta domini. 
looks not unlike an explanatory gloss, while 48: 20¢ af: 

Non est commemoratus peccatorum illorum 

Neque dedit illos inimicis suis, 
is not improbably a later expansion. 47:25¢: 

Et ab omnibus peccatis liberant eos 
hardly looks as if it were original. On the other hand 48:6 af: 
Et confregisti facile potentiam ipsorum 


may be an independent reading to which vs. 64 of H was subsequently 
appended. The very interesting line 48:11¢: 


Post mortem autem non erit tale nomen nostrum, 


we are precluded from pronouncing upon by the unfortunate break in 
the Hebrew manuscript which deprives us of vs. 114. 

Apart from one or two doubtful cases, then, the peculiar additions 
of L, which is, moreover, as we saw, the longest of the sources, seem 
hardly to have, at least in any marked degree, the distinctive note of 
originality. ¢) Lines peculiar to GL.—These are nine, and after what 
we have seen of the vast number of cases (185) where the combination 
GL is supported by H, one is interested to discover the character of the 
additions not so confirmed. Apart from 41: 22@é: 

Et ne scruteris ancillam eius 
Neque steteris ad lectum eius 
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which occur in a context varying too much in the different texts to be 
of use to us here, and 43:15a@d, 16a4 where we have not the means of 
determining which two of the four lines it isthat H omits; and 47: 254: 
: Till vengeance should come upon them, 
about which different opinions might be held; the GZ lines are at 
least not beyond the suspicion of being subsequent accretions. 42:54: 
And of much correction of children. 
Note the transpositions in the context. 43:31@6: 
Who hath seen him that he may declare him? 
And who shall magnify him as he is ? 
It could be argued that the context does not greatly need the couplet. 


44:150: And the congregation telleth out their praise. 


Like line @ (also omitted by H but preserved in 8) this might be an 
addition explaining how “their name liveth to all generations.” 

Thus the combination GL, which we have found to be usually paral- 
lel to H, seems, when representing a more extensive text than H, to be 
not infrequently of questionable value. J) Lines peculiar to G8L.— 
It remains to examine the cases where all the three versions agree in 
going beyond H. 40: 2ad; 

The expectation of things to come and the day of death 
[ ] their thoughts, and [ ] fear of heart. 
Would the context lose by the omission of the couplet? 40:12: 
And faith shall stand forever. 


Clause a is omitted by Z, and both are perhaps not very necessary. 
42: 18¢d: 


For the Most High knoweth all knowledge 
And he looketh into the signs of the world. 
The Syriac is much briefer: is the whole a gloss? 42:22ad: 
How desirable are all his works, 
One may behold this even unto a spark. 
So in the English version. The Greek readings vary, and the mean- 
ing is obscure. The Syriac differs much. 
On 43:15-16 see above. 44:12ad: 
Their seed standeth fast 
And their children for their sakes. 
44:15a: 
People will declare their wisdom. 
Somewhat like a gloss on “their name liveth,” vs. 154, which is paral- 
lel, is omitted by 8. 44:21¢: 
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That he would multiply him as the dust of the earth, 
And exalt his seed as the stars (Syr., above all nations). 
These lines may have been supplied from Genesis ; but the context seems 
to require them, and they may have been omitted in H by homoitoteleu- 
ton (cf. O15 at end of vs. 214 and ‘ammé at end of vs. 21¢in8). The 
second is omitted by cod. 248. 45:26d: 
To judge his people in righteousness ; 
8, “in his name ;” the parallelism seems to require a line. 46: 12@: 
May their bones flourish again out of their place (Syr., like lilies). 
The absence of this line from H is noteworthy. Does the way vs. 12d 
is written in the Hebrew manuscript indicate that it is a later addition ? 
47: 16ad: 
Thy name reached unto the isles afar off, 
And for thy peace thou wast beloved. 

The play on Solomon’s name in ¢ipyvy (corrupted in the Syriac and 
transposed into she m‘akh), and that on Jedidiah in #yarqOys, plead 
for the originality of the lines (cf similar paronomasia in the case of 
Samuel 46:134, Rehoboam 47:23¢, Hezekiah 48: 17a, Isaiah 48: 20¢). 

It would seem, therefore, that in cases of G@8L versus H, every line 
must be judged on its own merits. 


10. Additions of H.—The new lines in H seem to be only seven in 
number. 39:20d: 


[Is there] limit to his salvation ? 
39: 30¢: 
All these are created (margin, chosen) for their uses. 
41:9aB: ; saa 
[And if ye] beget, it shall be for sighing. 
45:7€ ¢ 
And clothed him with bells. 
45:25f: 


46: 19¢: 
Also till the time of his death 
He was found prudent in the sight of the Lord and in the sight of all 
living 


Who crowned you with glory. 


It will be evident at once that none of these lines is of importance. 
Some are obscure, probably corrupt, and others, read in Hebrew, look, 
as already noted, suspiciously like duplicates of lines in the immediate 
context.” 


3It is hardly necessary to repeat that the comments or queries appended to many 
of the above citations are not meant in any sense as a mature estimate of their char- 
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Our preliminary survey leaves us, therefore, with the assurance that 
the newly discovered Hebrew text is a most valuable witness, but with 
the suspicion that it may not be free from both omissions and inter- 
polations. A real estimate of its worth must depend on a critical 
examination of the character of its readings. It is fortunate that this 
new text has become available in time for Professor Smend to make 
use of it in the commentary on Ecclesiasticus on which we believe he 
is engaged.“ 

Hope W. Hose. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND, Feb. 20, 1897. 


acter. They are merely intended to justify the very general and quite provisional 
conclusion finally reached. 


™It may be worth while to exhibit some of the facts chronicled above in tabular 
form. We append therefore two tables. The first is a simple list showing the attestation 
of the different lines. The second deals with lines found in the versions, and contains 
a series of numbers presented in the form of vulgar fractions. The numerator tells 
how many of the lines mentioned in the denominator are confirmed by the Hebrew. 
That is to say, the fraction represents the probability of a line attested in a certain way 
being found in the Hebrew. It is not meant to imply that such numerical estimates 
can be of much practical value in dealing with the portions of the text not yet 
recovered in Hebrew; but this seemed the most interesting form in which to present 
the facts. It may be well to add that in speaking, as we have frequently done, of the 
Hebrew as “confirming ” a reading, we are not to be understood as ascribing any par- 
ticular degree of authority to the Hebrew text. The word was used simply for the sake 
of brevity. 


TABLE I. 
ATTESTATION OF LINES. 


7 HG H@8 
2 H8 H8L 
4 HL H@L 
10 6s 
_ @L 
23 8L G8L 
H@8L 


TABLE II. 
INCLUSIONS AND EXCLUSIONS OF THE VERSIONS. 


@’s inclusions: alone, $; with 8, %; with L, +§§ 
@’s exclusions: “ 0; - 88s 7 go 
8’s inclusions: alone, $$; with @, %; with L,o0 
S’sexclusions: “ y;%; “ She % 
L’s inclusions: alone, 7; ; with @, }§§; with 8, 0 
U’sexclusions: “ }§; “ aoe 
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Diz GRUNDFRAGE DER RELIGION: Versuch einer auf den realen 
Wissenschaften ruhenden Gotteslehre. Von Dr. JuLius 
BauMANN, ordentlichem Professor der Philosophie an der 
Universitat Géttingen. Stuttgart: Frommann, 1895. Pp. 72, 
8vo. M 1.20. 

In a book called Zhe Fundamental Facts for a Scientific Theory of 
the World and of Life the author declared repeatedly that the results 
of the natural sciences doubtless still leave room for a scientific con- 
ception of God. Inthe present book he attempts such a doctrine. 

A preface of fifteen lines gives the author’s explanation for his own 
previous inability to formulate this doctrine, namely, his habit of 
allowing the idealizing activity of the human mind to preponderate in 
the conception of God. On the contrary we must proceed from the 
real and return to the real, and only bring idealizing into play as a 
weans of making the real more exact according toits own suggestions. 
The author speaks first of religion in general, discusses the question 
whether religion is subjective or objective, and thereup »n places before 
us the Christian religion as it is found in Harnack’s History of Doctrine, 
closing with the presentation of a doctrine of God which rests upon 
the real or exact sciences and therefore is objective. 

The treatment of religion in general emphasizes the fact that it is 
a part of the natural furniture of normal human spiritual life, and that 
even the lowest religion has a drift toward that which is higher. 

The discussion of the subjectivity or objectivity of religion is 
extremely unsatisfactory. On pages 11-16 we learn, by means of 
unceasing confusion of the notions of surety, conviction, and proof, 
that the internal certainty of religion is nothing at all; then objectivity 
is disposed of, on pages 17-22, by giving a short summary of the 
claims of Jesus and of the Old Testament prophets, and there is no 
due conclusion of any kind. 

It is not clear why the author in the third chapter, pp. 23-41, takes 
up in particular Harnack’s History of Doctrine. He could have dis- 
posed of the claims of subjectivity in religion in a much shorter way, 
and in a way more fitting for so brief a treatment, than by the discussion 

787 
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of a single person. In descending into the details in this manner 
and even going into a characterization of Harnack’s personality, the 
author loses altogether the objectivity of his philosophical presentation 
of the question. This third chapter concludes as the second did: 
Thus far all is subjective and uncertain. 

The fourth chapter gives us, then, the author’s own “objective doc- 
trine of God” on pages 41-72. Here is the main part of the whole 
book : a scientific doctrine of God which at one stroke is to give us 
something that all theology has thus far sought in vain. We take this 
chapter up with vivid interest to see what can possibly be in it. 
Remember that from this point onwards everything is to be strictly 
“scientific,” there is to be none of the sentimental, fanciful style that 
may, for example, be found in the works of a novel writer. On page 
43 we reach the wonderful sentence: “ Points of similarity and mutual 
connection between things in their activity press upon us the thought 
of a single cause from which they probably proceed.” The overpow- 
ering scientific novelty, necessity, and convincingness of this surprising 
sentence are of course enough to persuade anybody to read further and 
find out whether there is more of this wisdom. We can assure the 
curious that the next fourteen pages give nothing but the frivolous 
process of constructing heaven and earth and a few other things on 
the dry sand crust of that sentence. 

It is worthy of note that the author more than once in the coolest 
and most determined way recommends both suicide and murder. 

Upon page 57 it at last occurs to the author that in order to be 
scientific he should ask himself whether his doctrine be sound or not, 
and whether it really be settled upon a firmer basis than any preced- 
ing doctrine of God. It is a most happy thought that he inquire 
whether his point of departure be worth anything or not for the 
purposes of his argument. What is the result? Bitter disappoint- 
ment for the reader who has thus far accepted all his statements as 
worthy of belief. It turns out that the whole system has not a shadow 
of a scientific foundation. When the author comes to himself he 
confesses that the world can be logically conceived of in other ways 
than his way, and that he at best can only claim “ probability” for his 
theory. 

Reality ? Science? Religion? The author presents out of his 
own resources neither reality nor science nor religion. 


CasPAR RENE GREGORY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG. 
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UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR PHAENOMENOLOGIE UND ONTOLOGIE DES 
MENSCHLICHEN GEISTES. Von Dr. G. CLass, ord. Professor 
in Erlangen. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachf. (Georg Béhme), 1896. Pp. viii+238. M 4. 


Dr. Crass describes this investigation as an honest attempt to com- 
bine Schleiermacher’s conception of the “ personal individuality” (s. 
the second Monolog.)—persdnliche Eigenthiimlichkeit—with Hegel’s 
conception of the “objective spirit.” But the stimulus to the under- 
taking is not to be found in either of these philosophers’ writings, but 
in a more modern movement. Schleiermacher’s conception is one that 
is determined by the problems of personal obligations and the solution 
is one that comes from the marvelous spiritual insight of this religious 
hero, whose instincts were in advance of his times. Hegel, on his side, 
moves within speculative conceptions which could be clearly defined 
and deduced in detail, without going beyond the mental horizon of his 
own period. No abstract thought of that time was able to realize and 
work out the position which Schleiermacher suggests as that in which 
“every man shall present (darste//en) humanity in his own peculiar 
manner.” 

But since that period we have become so conscious of the process of 
development revealed by the modern physical, biological, and social 
sciences, that application of Hegel’s method to the whole concrete 
content of life is becoming a possibility. That this will involve a 
restatement of the method is in all probability true. For Hegel, Jeng 
is both one of the movements in the process and the whole content 
which is to be revealed. 

It will be necessary to define deimg in terms of the process as the 
physicist defines matter in terms of velocities and changes in velocity, 
and the comparative physiologist defines the organ of digestion in 
terms of the process of digestion. From this standpoint the individual 
organ presents in its own peculiar manner the whole organism. A 
fixed content or substance of any sort can never solve the problem of 
the particular and the universal. It is only in an organic activity that 
the individual can be completely individualized and yet present simply 
the whole. 

I have said that it was a modern stimulus that lay behind this con- 
tribution. It seems to me to be the demand that is to be felt not only 
in philosophic circles but as strongly in religious thought. Our whole 
religious thought has gone upon the assumption that the personality 
was a fixed substance with which we had to deal—a something given 
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at birth and to be carried eternally. Through its faculties large stores 
of knowledge may be acquired and it may be developed in character, 
but its essence isa fixed entity. Against this static view of the self all 
of the social sciences have been more or less unconsciously working. 
The individual has been reduced to conditions operating upon him 
from a so-called outer environment. This reconstruction of the indi- 
vidual goes so far that with a large class of persons we tend to deny 
even responsibility, the most central of all the expressions of person- 
ality. On the other hand we are steadily quickening what may be 
called a social consciousness, that has heretofore been quite unrecog- 
nized, and has least of all had a part in the conception of the person- 
ality. The most dominant religious conception of the individual has 
been one drawn from an exclusive relationship to the Deity, that tran- 
scends all other relationships. The individual was thought of as 
existing quite independently of the world in which he is found and all 
of its conditions and relations. He was conceived of as placed here to 
be tried and disciplined and pass finally to a world of relations which 
were those essentially expressing his nature and personality. Every 
connection here is of a purely provisional character and transitory 
existence, of no value except for the effect which our actions’ with 


reference to them may have upon the individual nature given from 
above and to return to its home. 


To such an individualall the social relationships here can be only of 
a purely superficial character except in so far as they react upon a nature 
that is independent of them. It would be impossible to regard such a 
nature as the expression of the social relationships within which it 
finds itself. There would be no meaning in arousing a consciousness 
of these relations as the essence of the self. The most that could take 
place would be a judgment from without as to our duty with reference 
to them. But if I am not mistaken the tendency not only of our 
social sciences but also of the forces of society itself is to substitute in 
the individual a vivid immediate consciousness of himself as a nodal 
point in the operation of these social forces, for the conception of an 
individual who stands outside of the processes and enters in or stays 
out as his conscience dictates or his desires demand. The harsh judg- 
ment of the old-fashioned individualist upon the labor union, which 
seems to him to swallow up and destroy the independence of the 
laborer, is due to the inability to appreciate the formation of a new and 
deeper individuality. Now it is evident that from this standpoint per- 
fect individuality or a fully developed personality instead of being 
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something given and simply to be recognized is the result of a deep 
and profound consciousness of the actual social relations. Further- 
more, as a prerequisite of this consciousness, we imply the formation 
of the most extensive and essential social relationships, whose control 
must lie within themselves and in their interaction upon each other 
rather than in any external judgment. From this standpoint person- 
ality is an achievement rather than a given fact, and it is in response to 
the demand for a generalized statement of this phase of ethical experi- 
ence that this book seems to me to spring. 

The solution which the author offers is based upon the conception 
of “‘objective systems of thought” which tend to ‘express themselves 
practically in the spiritualizing — Vergetstigung—and universalizing of 
the historical element as presented in human nature. That which 
psychology investigates, especially that which falls within the scope of 
physiological psychology, would according to the author be a realm of 
mere facts — das Thatsachliche—in contradistinction from the realm of 
the spiritual or that which expresses the meaning of the world—das 
Sachliche. The former includes also all that falls within the natural 
sciences, all that is essentially pragmatic in its statement. It will be 
observed that this distinction differs from that between the particular 
and universal found for example in Plato and Aristotle, in that the 
spiritual is conceived of as having this essentially practical impulse 
—this tendency to universalize that which in itself is still merely 
particular, and secondly in that these systems of thought express this 
tendency in the individuals, to whose essential peculiarities reference 
has already been made. In other words the systems of thought as 
they appear— die historischen Inhalte—represent even in their most 
universal expressions the essential peculiarities which make up the 
character of the individuals in society. It is not so much in the thought- 
complexes themselves that these individual characteristics lie as in the 
fashion in which they tend to spiritualize das Thatsdchliche. “The 
historical contents” in which these thought-complexes appear differ 
essentially, then, in the peculiarities which express themselves in the 
individuals, who make up the movement; they differ also in a way that 
is not essential, in so far as the amount of truth expressed in them 
varies. 

This statement can make no claim to completeness because the 
contribution itself is fragmentary in its character. It starts out with 
a dualism between the fact and its meaning which is nowhere 
explained or even announced as an essential postulate. This does 
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not fall within the scope of the brochure, so that this is no criticism. 
But it must explain the fragmentary statement that is here made of Dr. 
Class’s position. It is only in so far as the book bears upon the prob- 
lem we have referred to that I have tried to criticise it. From this 
standpoint it is easy to see what has been done and has been left out. 
If I am not mistaken the author has simply turned the problem around 
and affirmed it instead of offering any solution, 7. ¢., he has asserted 
simply that the individual is the essential expression of the meaning of 
the universe, that he is the carrier and essence of it, that therefore the 
individual peculiarities which are found within him must have also an 
ultimate logical statement in the movement of the thought process. 
He has felt that these individual peculiarities are to be expressed in the 
very movement of social life, not in static entities that lie outside this 
movement. But he has not done more in his statement, so far as I can 
read out the meaning of his system, than shut the whole problem up 
in his postulates. He postulates the individualities, he does not account 
for them either metaphysically or logically. 

The best part of the book is the phenomenology, which is full of 
acute and profound observations upon the ethical value of the individ- 
ual, in his development and in his relations to society. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. GEORGE H. MEap. 


THE PuHiLosopHy oF BELIEF, OR LAW IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
By the Duke or Areyii, K.G., K.T. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 555; 
cloth. $5. 

Tuis is the third work in a series of which Zhe Reign of Law, 1866, 
and Zhe Unity of Nature, 1884, by the same author, are the other two, 
and Zhe Philosophy of Belief is based upon the conclusions reached in 
these. Its apparent aim is to show that the principles and doctrines 
set forth in the Scriptures are the same in character with the presup- 
positions and discoveries of science and philosophy, and hence fur- 
nish a rational ground for an acceptance of Christian teaching and an 
explanation of its success in the world. 

The first division of the book treats of Intuitive Theology. It 
is said, we perceive in Nature, which is “a name for the sum of all 
existence, visible and invisible,” “the essential qualities of mind as 
distinguished from the qualities of matter and of the physical forces.” 
The ubiquitous presence of mental agency is recognized by men uni- 
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versally; not by mediate inference, however, but it is photographed, so 
to speak, upon the sensitive organism of the human mind; and com- 
mon modes of speech prove it, for language is a faithful picture of 
thought. The main characteristic of that Mind seen in nature is pre- 
vision, design, purposiveness, which has significance only as inhering 
in personality. This is intuitive theology; for the untrained and 
unsophisticated thinker, unaware of the artificial distinction between 
nature and the supernatural, and unconsciously assuming nature to be 
aunit and himself to be a part of nature, regards himself as in some 
sense a product of that Living Power seen in the world, and as in some 
degree like to it. Here religion begins. 

The language of science involves the same conceptions as underlie 
common speech. Attempts have been made by such able men as 
Cuvier, Huxley, and Spencer to denude the language of scientific 
description of all teleological, 2. ¢., theological, implications, but the 
complete failure of such efforts proves that “the indelible impressions 
which nature makes upon the receptive and unconscious mind,” allied 
with the speech-making faculty in man, are too powerful to be 
destroyed by theories or personal predilections. In their writings the 
common occurrence of expressions which are “literally charged with 
teleological presupposition,” ¢. g., “function,” “structure,” “plan,” 
“homology,” “survival of the fittest,” “conformity to type,” makes it 
evident that the question of the Why? as well as of the How? of things 
is inseparable from the study of nature, and that any statement of its 
facts implies a “mental motive” as explaining the operations of one 
reasoning intelligence to another intelligence. 

But with the recognition of Mind in nature we are yet only on the 
threshold of theology. A multitude of questions at once arise,— 
questions as to the ultimate aim of the works of that Intelligent Being, 
the extent of that Contriving Power, his relations to those moral 
qualities which are the highest in our own nature, and such like,— 
and the utter failure of all mythological and metaphysical systems to 
satisfy these cravings is evidence that the solution of the problem of 
“our own relations with that Personal Mind in nature” must be found 
in some other way. Without such solution there cannot be actual reli- 
gion, for while the one fundamental fact already noted affords a start- 
ing point for religion, it does no more. But the very consciousness 
of ethical and spiritual faculties in ourselves and the instinctive desire 
to know their significance implies that an answer to our questionings 
can be given. It will be consistent with those conceptions already 
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obtained and as self-evidently true, because the unity of nature 
depends upon that Mind with which we feel ourselves related. 

The declarations of “‘The Theology of the Hebrews” touching the 
character of the Godhead and the nature of man are next examined. 
The Old Testament is treated as a consistent whole. God is a living 
person, Author and Governor of the world, working out a purpose 
and making use of natural causes (even in miracles) as means. One 
divine law pervades all things. The “irrational distinction” between 
the natural and the supernatural is not found in Hebrew thought. 
Nature is intelligible and its laws are moral, — Hebrew theology herein 
differentiating itself from all other ancient religions and philosophies, 
—pbut all is the expression of a reasonable and righteous divine will. 
The law of God is the “highest object of human knowledge, next to 
the personal God whose will it is,” and it is reverentially regarded as 
an expression of his personal character. Hence Hebrew theology is 
“ anthropopsychic” rather than anthropomorphic, because man is really 
theopsychic. God’s will can be known as truth, and through it 
intelligent communion with God may be enjoyed. Vast vistas of 
progress, that is, foreviews of the operations of God’s will in the 
world, are presented to the gaze of some (prophets) who enter into 
special experiences of that communion. The law of God shall triumph 
over corruption in the world. The kingdom of the world shall be 
God’s and the blessedness of it shall be man’s; and as the end is thus 
personal, so the means to be used is more and more clearly seen as a 
Person, who is to exhibit God’s law in its fullness and bring the world 
to a willing subjection to it. This is the highest point of Hebrew 
theology. 

“ Perfect continuity exists between the fundamental conceptions of 
Hebrew theology and those of Christian doctrine,” only the universal 
reign of law is more consciously avowed in the latter. Human reason 
is appealed to as capable of judging of relations between the divine 
and the human, of Jesus’ fitness to be Messiah, of the truth or falsity 
of worship, of the harmony of the incarnation and self-sacrifice of 
Christ with man’s deepest moral qualities and needs. Faith is no 
mere intellectual conviction, nor is it the opposite of intellectual 
doubt, but the highest exercise of the reason perceiving and accepting 
the moral nature of God as containing the law of human life and 
the satisfaction of its wants. /nspiration is intuition, ‘an unusually 
direct impulse from God,” and “according to the natural constitu- 
tion and course of things ;” it is to be tested by the understanding. 
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Regeneration is a moral change effected through apprehension of the 
truth and therefore taking place according to the eternal laws of God’s 
kingdom. Even doctrines, such as the Trinity, which fall back upon 
the authority of a teacher, respect the reason in that it is accorded the 
right to test the teacher’s authority. 

Similarly, of Christian ethics. Its precepts appear, not as mere 
arbitrary commands, but as having their origin in the very nature of 
thitigs. This is illustrated in its doctrine of rewards, as it appears, for 
example, in the Beatitudes. The Golden Rule of Christ rests upon 
an instinctive standard by which motive is to be tested. , But the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of Christian ethics is that it supplies a motive found 
nowhere else,—‘“love and loyalty to a personal incarnation of the 
divine nature.” That is, because Christ died for mankind, the claims 
of all men are identified with the claims of Christ; and what is this 
but the realization of man’s union with God? 

The Christian doctrine of prayer rests upon the conception of the 
universe as one harmonious system, pervaded by one law, controlled 
by one free personality for a purpose, that purpose requiring for its 
fulfillment the employment of means of which prayer is a portion. The 
true purpose of God and the rightful aim of man are identical. The 
New Testament teaching that our relationship to God is “closer than 
that of sonship—some relation of absolute derivation for which we 
have no name,” makes it ‘‘intelligible why it is in the nature of man 
to pray, and why it is in the nature of God to hear.” 

Thus while reason furnishes the norm for an intelligible explana- 
tion of nature, Christianity supplies the material. “Christian belief 
as a system of philosophy” satisfies the human mind. 

The book is well written. There is scarcely a dull paragraph in it. 
It is suggestive and inspiring. The author’s penetrating knowledge 
of the Scriptures must have come from long and loving meditation. 
But his psychology is weak and leads to inconsistencies. A work of 
such wide range invites much criticism. However it will suffice here 
to indicate just one point: Christian theology is not Christian faith. 
A man becomes a Christian in many cases before he understands the 
philosophy which may underlie Christianity. The secret of the power 
of Christianity is not that it gives a satisfying ‘account of the consti- 
tution of the universe and of man’s relation to it,”’ but that it presents 
a Christ who satisfies the conscience and becomes our assurance of per- 
sonal acceptance and fellowship with God. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. GEORGE Cross. 
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La MoraLe pDEs PHILOSOPHES CHINOIS: Extraits des livres 
classiques de la Chine et de l’Annam. Par J. L. pE Lanne- 
san, Ancien Governeur de General de |’Indo-Chine. Paris: 
‘-F. Alcan, 1896. Pp. 125, 18mo. Fr. 2.50. 


IF the viceroy of British India should publish a book on the civili- 
zation of the Hindoos it would command attention independently of 
its literary or scientific value. Thus the work under review derives its 
chief interest from the fact that it is the production of a governor- 
general of Indo-China, the empire which the French have been build- 
ing in the farther East to compensate for the loss of India. 

Just how or when he prepared it the author does not inform us; 
but the book reveals its origin as the outcome of a praiseworthy 
attempt to understand the guiding principles of the people over whom 
he was called to rule. He was struck with the fact that candidates for 
the civil service were required by the old laws to pass examinations in 
letters, history, and philosophy, a system borrowed from China. On 
investigation he discovered that the text-books were Chinese, the most 
important of which were the Four Books of Confucius and Mencius. 
These he set himself to study in the somewhat diluted translation of 
Pauthier, tabulating the sayings of the Chinese sages relating to per- 
sonal conduct, family discipline, and public government. The effect 
on his mind was profound, as it must be on the mind of any com- 
petent investigator. He finds there ethical doctrines of a higher order 
than those which prevailed in Greece or Rome. They compare not 
unfavorably with the teachings of the Christian church, and in his 
view have the advantage of being less encumbered with transcendental 
elements. 

It is not surprising that the author, wholly unacquainted with the 
Chinese language, should fall into some mistakes. The most serious 
are (1) that of supposing that the worship of ancestors enjoined in the 
Four Books constitutes the entire religion of the Chinese, whereas the 
popular religion is a complex mixture of three systems into which 
ancestor worship enters as a common element; (2) that in their 
scheme of morals the Chinese take no account of a future life and 
make no appeal to supernatural sanctions. 

Confucius, it is true, discouraged inquiry into the mysteries of the 
unseen world, but the Chinese, including his followers, hold in general 
a strong belief in the reality of a life to come. The worship of ances- 
tors, in which their spirits are invoked as living and conscious, implies 
it. That shadowy conception has gained precision and force from 
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Buddhism, which makes the transmigration of souls the basis of retri- 
bution. Nor is the belief in a moral government of the universe more 
firmly held by any than by the followers of Confucius, whom our 
author looks on as Sadducean skeptics. To them today, as to their 
great teacher twenty-three centuries ago, heaven is the embodiment of 
a sovereign power that makes for righteousness. ‘On families who 
treasure up good actions, Heaven sends down a hundred blessings ; 
on families that treasure up evil actions, Heaven sends down a hun- 
dred miseries,”’ says their oldest book ; and no one doubts the truth of 
the saying. “ Plant a bean, you gather a bean; plant a melon, you 
gather a melon,” is a maxim universally known, which connects cause 
and consequence in the chain of law. One aspect of that law is set 
forth still more impressively in the following saying: ‘Heaven’s net 
is vast, and its meshes invisible, but no sinner can slip through.” 

(3) Throughout his book, as in his title, the author assumes that 
the two or three sages whom he cites are the sole representatives of 
Chinese philosophy. He accordingly asserts that Chinese philoso- 
phers never occupied themselves with metaphysical questions such as 
those concerning the freedom of the will, etc. The fact is that prior 
to the triumph of Confucian orthodoxy all China was boiling over 
with hot discussions on every conceivable phase of man and nature, 
discussions which answer pretty nearly to those of the sophists in 
Greece. A stock subject was the moral quality of human nature. It 
gave rise to three schools—those who regarded human nature as evil ; 
those who asserted its goodness, and those again who maintained that 
it is neither good nor evil, but may be made the one or the other by 
education. A report of one of these discussions our author quotes 
from Mencius as some people quote a chapter from the Book of Job, 
accepting all the utterances as equally orthodox ! 

The object of the author, it must be confessed, is not to enlighten 
the student of international ethics, but to convince his countrymen of 
their mistake in “speaking of China and Annam as semi-barbarous 
regions.” That the sayings which he cites exhibit a lofty ideal is not 
to be disputed. He finds love to men inculcated as the strongest of 
social bonds and duty measured by a golden rule identical in substance 
with that laid down by Jesus Christ. His inference of the high civili- 
zation of those countries would be just if all the strata of society were 
saturated with the maxims of Confucius, which is far from being true; 
even where those maxims are known and professed they cannot be 
described as “quick and powerful and sharper than a two-edged 
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sword.” Their transforming energy is not to be compared with that 
of the gospel of Christ. 
PEKING, CHINA. W. A. P. Martin. 


THE THRESHOLD CovENANT, or the Beginning of Religious 
Rites. By H. Cray Trumsputt. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. xi+ 335. $2. 

Dr. CLay TRUMBULL, who by his travels and writings has done 
much to bring eastern life and custom home to our mind, first gave us 
in his book entitled Zhe Blood Covenant, which appeared in 1885, a 
deeper insight into the conceptions and motives underlying the 
primitive forms of sacrifice and blood union in their relations to the 
deity and to human fellowship. He opened new avenues of religious 
and psychological research for both the theologian and the anthro- 
pologist. To understand the meaning and trace the origin of religious 
and social rites in prehistoric times, something more is required than 
mere knowledge of ethnological facts and power of combination. 
Only that psychological intuition which puts the student into sympathy 
with primitive man succeeds in solving prehistoric questions best. 
And this happy faculty Dr. Trumbull possesses in an eminent degree. 

That the intermingling of blood was, or is, used as a means of 
uniting persons for a lifelong friendship was a fact well known since 
the time of Herodotus. But that the very meals or wine used in 
marriage ceremonies, that almost every rite or symbol of consecration 
is historically connected with this primitive custom, came upon the 
scholarly world as a revelation. The whole idea of sacrifice, which 
Robertson Smith in his Religion of the Semites fails to explain satis- 
factorily, appears in a new light. There is a longing of soul for soul 
in the most primitive man which the evolutionist overlooks, and this 
plus makes the researches of Dr. Trumbull so suggestive and fruitful. 
“A covenant of blood, recognized as the closest and the holiest and 
the most indissoluble compact conceivable” naturally prompted a 
desire for a similar “union with the divine nature.” Here is the whole 
process of sacrificial worship explained. 

In treating, however, of the signs of the blood covenant on the 
door-post made at the passover and their many parallels, our author 
was led to a special study of the shreshold rites, which gave rise to the 
book before us. And a highly instructive and valuable book it is, 
indeed. 
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The primitive altar of the Semite and probably of man in his 
nomadic state everywhere is—not the fireplace in the center which 
presupposes already a higher stage of civilization, but —the door-sill. 
Whosoever has crossed the threshold of the Bédouin has claim upon 
his protection. The guest, then, is welcomed by a sacrifice of an 
animal at the door-post, for which salt and bread become substitutes 
in the course of time. The threshold, says Trumbull, was the original 
hearthstone ; the fire of the household had its place at the entrance of 
the cave, or tent. The door-post had the blood signs and the 
guardian spirits, or penates. It had to be crossed, if stepping on the 
threshold was not prohibited altogether as a violation of its sacredness, 
with the highest reverence. In Arabia they say, dismillah, “In the 
name of God!” when passing the door-sill. In many countries the 
coffin is carried out of the house through the window, instead of 
passing the door. It is, therefore, at the door that the Hebrew slave was 
attached anew to his master by the rite of boring the ear, and in all 
probability the Z/ohim at the door-post had originally the character of 
penates, whatever construction a later interpretation of the law put 
upon the term (Ex. 21:6)[p. 65]. At the threshold most marriage 
ceremonies take place among primitive people, and the bride often 
steps over the blood of the sacrificed lamb which flows upon the 
threshold, as she enters the bridegroom’s house (pp. 26 ff.). Sometimes 
the goddess of the homestead is offered bread and salt on the 
threshold while her blessing is invoked for the married couple. The 
German “ Polter-Abend,” when boys and girls assemble at the bride’s 
door the evening before the wedding and break earthen jars with loud 
cries, is but a survival of a primitive threshold offering (p. 33). There 
is hardly a doubt, although Dr. Trumbull fails to mention the fact, 
that the very name given in the Bible to marrying, nasa’ ’ishah, 
“to carry a wife,” is, taken together with the wife-capture of the 
Benjaminites at Shiloh, derived from a custom still found in Syria, that 
the bridegroom carries his bride over the threshold to demonstrate, or 
consecrate, his ownership. The instances given by Dr. Trumbull (pp. 
25-45) prove that the custom is almost universal, and while the evolu- 
tionist finds therein traces of primitive wife-capture, Trumbull’s idea 
of the sacredness of the threshold has the greater probability on its 
side. 

Another indication of the altarlike character of the threshold 
Trumbull finds in the many instances of sacrifices brought at, and 
of bodies buried beneath, the doorway (pp. 45-57). The stories of 
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human sacrifices in connection with the founding of cities are current 
everywhere, in the Bible (Josh. 6126, 1 Kings 16: 34), in pagan and 
Christian folklore and in history; only gradually they make room for 
animal sacrifices. At any rate the door is made the seat and center of 
holiness both for the domestic household and the whole city. “The 
gate of the city” is the seat of judgment in the whole East today as 
well as in antiquity. And the “ Guer” or “sojourner of thy gates” is 
undoubtedly the protection-seeking stranger admitted into Israelitish 
fellowship by the authority sitting at the gate. 

I cannot but allude here to the many interesting details presented by 
our author (pp. 66—98) concerning the various covenant tokens found 
in different lands upon the threshold being survivals of the original 
blood marks as symbols of life, or of presentations of the deity. There 
is no doubt that the Red Hand still seen on Jewish and Syrian doors 
in Palestine and vicinity is but a remnant of a Canaanite custom of 
having lascivious forms of Petachi or Kabirim, 7MVI"57, on the door- 
posts (Isaiah 58:8 and Ezekiel 16:17), whereas the Jewish Mezuzzah, 
in accordance with the commandment, “Thou shalt write them on the 
doorposts of thy house and on thy gates” (Deut. 6: 4-9; 11: 20), has 
been introduced as a prophylactic against the idolatrous practice. The 
name kuzu bemukhsaz kusu "FD JOD22 5D on the outside of the 
parchment scroll of the Jewish Mezuzzah (p. 70) stands for [77° 
tht TDR, the succeeding letter of the alphabet being used in 
place of each letter of the sacred monogram. The hand with its out- 
stretched or uplifted “five fingers,” says Trumbull, serves as an amulet 
to ward off the evil influences; the same quality is ascribed also to the 
Mezuzzah in the rabbinical literature. I wonder whether the word 
pwi7aM (Exodus 13: 58) does not derive its etymology from the talis- 
manic power of the 773" 7", the uplifted hand with its “five” fingers, 
and means: The Israelites went up from Egypt “charmed” against 
the evil powers, or “well equipped.” 

Following our author from house to temple altar (pp. 99 ff.), we 
are confronted with the fact that the threshold is the prominent part 
of every public building, the askuppu 5pwn) and the sippu (5D) as 
they are called in the Assyrian documents (p. 110). The threshold 
was not only the holy place of the Philistine temples upon which the 
priests were not allowed to tread (p. 117), but also in the Hebrew 
tabernacle the doorway was the place for the altar of sacrifice and for 
the consecration of the priesthood (p. 118 f.). To be guardian of the 
threshold was a high position of honor. It is not necessary for me as 
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reviewer to mention all the analogies Dr. Trumbull finds to this the 
world over. Suffice it to say that the church door among Christians 
assumed the same character of sacredness as did the temple doors. 
Shoes were put off before it, and marriages celebrated there, and I will 
add that the same was the case with the ancient synagogues. And if 
the baptismal fountain had its place in front of the church, just as all 
the temples of old had a water spring under or near the threshold, so 
may the same be said of the wash-basin in the vestibule of the syna- 
gogue. 

Much might be said in regard to the foundations of temples and 
cities on places near springs and on foundation stones “old as the 
world,” or to the sacredness of boundary lines, but it would lead too 
far away from the main subject, and this is the sdea of the threshold 
covenant and the Hebrew passover or cross-over sacrifice (pp. 193-240). 
When the writer of this had finished reading these two chapters, he 
thanked and blessed the author for the new light he cast upon a very 
difficult problem in biblical theology. 

The idea that the Israelites should celebrate the passah or pass- 
over, ‘‘ because the Lord passed over the houses of Israel when he struck 
Egypt with plagues” (Exodus 13: 27), is as unhistorical as it is repul- 
sive to our mind, and I always felt that the verb pasach must have some 
connection with “leaping”’—MeH. I thought of the leaping in of 
spring which drives the angel of destruction, winter, out. But this 
view is rather Aryan than Semitic. Dr. Trumbull has solved the prob- 
lem. Pesach signifies the crossing over the threshold by Jahveh to 
become the Covenant-God and guardian of Israel’s households and 
protect them against any destroyer raging without. And the blood in 
the hollow of the door-sill (pO) smeared upon the threshold and the 
doorposts is not a mere notification for Jahveh of Israelites dwelling 
within, but a protective sign of the covenant. It is a mistake, says Dr. 
Trumbull, to translate saph “basin” or “cup;” it is, as R. Ishmael in 
Mechiltha explained it, the threshold with a hole dug into it. Nor is 
pasach “pass over,”’ but “cross over.” ‘ Jehovah did not merely spare 
his people when he visited judgment on the Egyptians. He cove- 
nanted anew with them by crossing over the blood-stained threshold 
into their homes, while his messenger of death went into the houses 
of the Lord’s enemies and claimed the firstborn as belonging to 
Jehovah.” It was “a marriage of Jehovah with Israel.” Therefore was 
idolatry on the part of Israel the sin of adultery. Trumbull refers to 
the custom of Jews “of opening the outer door in the passover night 
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in the hope that God’s messenger will cross the threshold and enter 
the home as a welcome guest.” He might have dwelt on the name 
given in the law to the passover night, “night of watching,” “for that 
night is a night of watching unto all the children of Israel for genera- 
tions ” (Exodus 13: 42), which passage is distinctly understood by the 
rabbis (Mechiltha eodem, Talmud Pesachim 109”, the Book of Jubilees 
18:14) and priestly tradition (according to Josephus, Antiquities, 
XVIII 2, 2) to signify that no evil powers have access to Jewish houses 
in that night. And Iam inclined to believe that this idea of a “night of 
watching” underlies the New Testament story of the night at Geth- 
semane in which Jesus is the only one that keeps watching for the great 
end. That the bride—Israel—was waiting for the Messianic bride- 
groom to come at the passover time was an old Jewish tradition before 
it took the Christian form. Here Trumbull is certainly correct, no matter 
whether all his symbolisms are accepted or not. Symbolism is always 
an elastic subject and leaves much room to subjectivism. On the 
whole, our author has given us a storehouse of information, and no 
student will lay aside his book without having been stirred up to new 
thought. 

It is quite noteworthy that scholars like Professors Hilprecht, Hom- 
mel, W. Max Miiller, Cheyne, Dr. Jastrow, Professor Mahaffy and 
others have corroborated the views presented, and in the Supplement 
many valuable suggestions are made by them. 

The following observations were suggested to me, as I read the 
book and the supplementary notes: 

1. Professor Hommel (p. 334) compares {M5%2, “threshold,” to the 
Babylonian patanu = “to hold the sacrificial meal” and thinks that 
pitnu is “threshold,” while pathen ITB, the “adder,” has its parallel 
in MW which is both “serpent” and “vulva.” But then the word 
poth, “ woman” and “door” (p. 253), is etymologically connected also. 

2. Psalm 84: 10, quoted on p. 120, receives an altogether new light 
from Dr. Trumbull’s explanation of DO, “threshold,” as a sacred place. 
According to the same the form DE INCM signifies not “to be door- 
keeper,” but “to place one’s self under the protection of the threshold.” 
Consequently the sense of the words of the psalmist is, “I rather seek 
refuge at the threshold of the house of my God than to dwell in the 
tents of haughty wickedness. For sun (in the Persian or Assyrian 
sense spreading its rays as wings of protection) and a shield is the Lord 
God, etc. 

3- The root of MOP being “leaping,” hence MOP “the halting and 
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lame,” the rite performed by the priests of Baal in Elijah’s presence 
(1 Kings 18:21, 26) must have consisted of leaping over the sacrificial 
blood exactly as the Baal Markod, “‘the dancing Baal,” was conceived 
of by the Phcenician. This leads to a proper understanding of the 
difficult passage 2 Samuel 5: 6-8. The Jebuzite said to David, “Thou 
shalt not come hither unless thou hast removed the B°MOSM B™ yy. 
And David captured the fortress of Zion and said, Whosoever smites 
the Jebuzite, he must cast down the cataract both AN D'MCS ASX 
p37 hateful to the soul of David. Therefore they say, The blind 
and the lame shall not enter the house of the Lord.” That the text 
has been tampered with, can be learned from the parallel in the Book 
of Chronicles (1 Chron. 11: 5-6). There can be little doubt that “the 
blind and the lame” were the dreaded guardian spirits, the protecting 
deities of Jerusalem, called thus either by the people or by the late 
scribes of Judea, while in fact they were “the watchers "= "™"") and the 
D°Mo, “threshold crossers or leapers of the Jebuzites.” Only thus 
light is thrown on a passage describing the greatest triumph of David 
and his general. K. KOHLER. 
NEw YorRK. 


KURZGEFASSTE GRAMMATIK DER BIBLISCH-ARAMAISCHEN SPRACHE; 
Litteratur, Paradigmen, kritisch berichtigte Texte und Glos- 
sar. Von D. Kart Mart, ord. Professor an der Universitat 
Bern. Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard; London: 
Williams & Norgate; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 
1896. Pp. xx-+134+90, I2mo. M 3.60; bd., M 4.60. 


THis book is one of the best numbers of the Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium, and expounds the elements of the biblical Aramaic. It 
contains 128 pages of grammatical principles, four of literature, four- 
teen of paradigms, thirty-four of text (comprising all the biblical pas- 
sages), thirty-nine of glossary. 

In the preface Dr. Marti makes it clear that his book is intended 
for beginners, and hence differs in scope from the excellent treatment 
of the language in Kautzsch’s grammar, while he regards the “‘adum- 
bratio chaldaismi biblici’’ (in Baer-Delitzsch’s edition of Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah) as an insufficient guide to the language, to say nothing 
of the many errors that are contained in the tables. The purpose of the 
author is carried out with a considerable degree of success throughout the 
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sections on orthography and orthoepy, etymology, and syntax. The 
essential principles of the language are set forth with great clearness and 
with sufficient fullness, while the exceptions and peculiar forms receive 
due attention. While the work of previous scholars has been subjected 
to a critical estimate in all parts of the grammar, the syntax manifests 
especially the evidence of independent and careful examination of the 
phenomena of the language. The latter is divided into five chapters : 
(1) The Use of the Verbal Forms; (2) Verbal Government; (3) The 
Combination of Nouns; (4) The Simple Sentence ; (5) Combinations 
of Sentences and the Connection of Sentences (Saszgefiige). 

The literature is tolerably complete. 

In the paradigms the various prefixes and affixes of verbs are first 
given, then follow: (1) the P&a/ and Péi/ of the strong verb (omitting 
forms not found in the text), (2) a paradigm of sample forms from 
all the stems, samples sufficient to make the inflection clear, (3) 
sample forms of 5 gut. and 5 gut. verbs, (4) sample forms of V5, ‘"5, 
""5, and N’5 verbs, (5) separate paradigms of verbs 4’3, n’5,5°3, 
(6) a table of pronouns and pronominal suffixes, (7) the verb with 
suffixes, (8) nouns, (9) nouns with suffixes, (10) a most useful table of 
prepositions with suffixes. 

The text is accompanied with footnotes, giving, (1) brief explana- 


tions of the happy changes introduced into the passages, and, (2) 
references to the grammar. The glossary contains the best results of 
modern lexicography, including many derivations from the Iranian 
tongues, given on the competent authority of Dr. C. F. Andreas, of 
Berlin. 

For beginners this work will prove by far the most useful help now 
in use. 


CHARLES RuFus Brown. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEPTUAGINT UPON THE PESHITTA PSALTER. 
Dissertation submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Require- 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia College, by J. 
FREDERIC BerG. New York (Printed by W. Drugulin, 
Leipzig, Germany), 1895. Pp. viii + 162, 8vo. 


It is a question how far a Doctor’s dissertation is legitimate subject 
of criticism in a journal of theology. The interest of the candidate is 
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to show that be has improved his opportunities; the interest of the 
faculty is to ascertain whether his acquirements are such as to author- 
ize his promotion. The reviewer is precluded from judging such a 
work simply as a contribution to theological science. It is rather as 
evidence of the sort of work done in the universities, that it must be 
judged. The book is divided into two parts, one of which treats of 
the external evidence of the influence of the LXX upon the P*sitta; 
the other of the internal evidence. In the former we receive, first, a 
history of the question with a statement of its importance. Then 
follows an account of the version which is the main subject of inquiry; 
next, a discussion of the literary and ecclesiastical standing of the LXX. 
In Part II we have the detailed comparison of the texts. Three 
appendices give: Quotations in the Syriac New Testament from 
the P*sita Old Testament; Tabulation of the Variants of the 
several [Syriac] MSS. from the text of Lee; and, a List of the Books 
Consulted. 

An inquiry of this kind, to be useful to the scholar, should confine 
itself to a single well-defined subject. The danger of the young author 
is that he will make his field too broad, and from this danger Dr. Berg 
has not wholly escaped. His subject is the Influence of the LXX 
upon the P*sitta Psalter. What we want to know is whether such an 
influence is discoverable, and what is its extent. In order to answer 
these questions we need above alb things to know what is the original 
text of the Syriac and what is the original text of the Greek. The 
answer to these two questions is by no means so easy as one might 
suppose. If once we have these texts the real question comes into 
view. Suppose we have the original text of G and the original text of 
S and suppose further that they agree in a particular reading against 
the Massoretic text. It does not yet follow that the agreement is due 
to the influence of one upon the other. It is always supposable that S 
had a Hebrew text which agreed with the text from which G was 
translated. It is evident that to prove this or to disprove it is of the 
greatest consequence. As the author very well says, the Hebrew MSS. 
“are all descended from the same archetype.” The important 
question is whether the Syriac will help us to correct the errors in 
this archetype. 

The author seems not to have had this question clearly in mind. 
He concludes indeed that the basis of the Syriac Psalter was the Mas- 
soretic text, and that the translators were influenced by the LXX. But 
does that account for the whole of the Syriac? This is what we want 
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to know, and what we do not decisively ascertain. To help us in 
answering this question, it would have been better to discuss minutely 
the character of the various readings than to have given so much 
general knowledge. 

However, it may be unfair in judging a man for what he has done, 
to find fault with him for not doing what he did not try todo. What 
the author before us tried to do he seems to have done fairly well. 


LaKEwoop, N. J. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


SEPTUAGINTASTUDIEN, II. Von EBERHARDNESTLE. Wissenschaft- 
liche Beilage zum Programm des K6niglichen Gymnasiums 
in Ulm. Ulm, 1896. Pp. 22, 4to. 


THE first part of the Septuagintastudien was published in 1886. It 
gave a history of the Sixtine edition of the LXX. This (the second) 
part is largely an appendix tothat. Its immediate occasion was a remark 
in the public press concerning Professor Nestle’s expected collabora- 
tion in the new critical edition. A correspondent of the newspaper in 
question had expressed the hope that Professor Nestle’s criticism “may 
not turn out to be too much in the spirit of the Evangelical Alliance.” 
The remark shows so ludicrous a misapprehension of what is meant by 
a critical edition of the LXX, that our author thinks some instruction 
necessary. He points out that Sebastian Frank, as long ago as 1531, 
was better informed concerning the Greek version of the Old Tes- 
tament than is the modern German journalist. After quoting at some 
length from Frank, or rather from Sebastian Fischer who copies Frank, 
Professor Nestle gives an account of the well-known letter of Aristeas 
with a popular sketch of the history of the LXX. 

The second part of the programme is occupied with notes of 
various kinds, appendices and corrections to the first half of the Stu- 
dien, a description of the phototypic reproduction of the Codex Vati- 
canus, remarks on the different scribes of the MS., and remarks, 
palzographical and other, connected with the same subject. In regard 
to the character of the Vaticanus Nestle is inclined to side with Pro- 
fessor Moore (/udges, p. xlvi not lvi as given by Nestle) rather than 
with Cornill in his estimate of its text. 

The pamphlet will be read with interest and profit by every Old 
Testament student. 

LAKEWOOD, N. J. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
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Diz ENTSTEHUNG DES JUDENTHUMS. Eine historische Unter- 
suchung von EpuaRD MEyerR. Hallea.S.: Max Niemeyer, 
1896. Pp. viiit+245, and a map; 8vo. M 6. 

In this monograph the distinguished historian of “antiquity” has 
performed a signal service to biblical criticism and to the study of the 
most important of all national histories. Its aim, to use the author’s 
words, is to prepare a foundation for a genetic historical sketch of 
Judaism by methodically examining and sifting the material for the 
history of its origin. It has grown out of the series of studies which 
the author had to undertake as preparatory to Vol. III of his monu- 
mental Geschichte des Alterthums. A variety of occasions have led to 
unanticipated breadth and depth of treatment, and have thus added to 
the interest and value of the results. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the importance of Meyer’s subject. The period was that of the regen- 
eration and reorganization of the re/iguie of ancient Israel into the 
Jewish church and commonwealth. It was also that of the great polit- 
ical and social upheaval and readjustment which made the transition 
from Semitism to Aryanism in western Asia. The Hebrew records, 
especially Ezra and Nehemiah, contain material which pretty fully 
describes the former, while it essentially illustrates the latter. If these 
records may be used as they stand they constitute an inestimable 
authority. 

But the question has been of late years pressing itself, whether the 
writings in question may be properly so utilized. They consist partly 
of personal memoirs, and partly of copies of official documents, which 
are in themselves sources of the first class for historical construction. 
But they have manifestly been edited much later by a compiler, appar- 
ently identical with the Chronicler, who lived about 300 B.C. It has 
long been felt that the whole matter of the books requires a thorough 
testing. It is generally conceded that whatever materials lay before 
the Chronicler he has freely worked them over, expanding, omitting, 
condensing, transposing. But the reliability of the framework of the 
narrative was not seriously impugned till, in 1893, Kosters, in his 
Herstel van Israel in het Perszische Tijdvak, attempted to show that 
while portions of the later history, relating to Ezra and Nehemiah, are 
trustworthy in the main, the account of the return is fictitious, the 
attempts to rebuild the temple having been made by Hebrews who 
remained in the country under Zerubbabel and Joshua. This hypoth- 
esis has had wide currency. It has been largely adopted in Holland 
and Germany; some of Kosters’ most important conclusions have been 
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accepted by Cheyne in England; and in Betheft J, of ZATW 
(1896), Dr. C. C. Torrey, of Andover, follows up the attack by 
renouncing the Chronicler and all his works except the personal 
memoirs of Nehemiah (chaps. 1—6). 

The gist of the problem may be shown by a statement of what 
Meyer takes as his task in the present essay. As an historian he is, in 
the first place, rightly displeased at the attitude of current Old Testa- 
ment criticism towards the Aramaic original documents of the Book of 
Ezra. Not only Kosters and his followers, but Néldeke and Stade also, 
declare that these are spurious, containing at best but a distorted pic- 
ture of what was really done at the periods in question. He finds that 
they, and in fact most recent critics, have put these records aside with- 
out special examination because they do not agree with their presup- 
positions as to the actual course of events. He finds, for example, 
Stade saying that the author has perhaps imagined the contents of the 
letters that passed between the Persian officials and the Great King, 
referring to “the well-known habits of ancient writers” in such mat- 
ters. Against this, Meyer protests that he knows of no such habits of 
ancient authors, that they “transferred the language of important 
documents to their own texts just as accurately as do our modern his- 
torians” (p. 2, note). Meyer therefore proposes to begin with an 
examination of these sources, and thus determine whether we are at 
liberty to set up hypotheses as to the matters of fact, or whether the 
alleged facts are attested by original documents, which in this case 
must serve as the basis of all attempts at reconstruction (p. 5). A 
study of these records (Ezra, chaps. 4—7) therefore forms the subject of 
chap. i (pp. 8-71). This begins with a highly instructive examination 
of the language in which they are written. The use of the much sus- 
pected Aramaic is shown to be not only possible, but necessary. A 
spurious document, like Ezra 1 : 2-5, would have been written by the 
Chronicler in Hebrew, but instructions such as these of the Persian 
kings, intended especially for the western provinces of the empire, 
must have been either accompanied by an Aramaic translation or have 
been penned originally in that tongue, which was for that region the 
official language as long ago as the time of Hezekiah (2 Kings 18 : 26). 
For example, in the memorial of Rehum (Ezra 4: 8 ff.), according to 
the emendation of Meyer, we must render, “And the dispatch was 
written in Persian, and translated into Aramaic,” the point being that 
the Chronicler felt himself able to give its exact wording, having access 
to it in an Aramaic translation. As parallel to this proceeding the 
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instructions of Darius I to the Persian official Gadatas in Magnesia, 
on the Meander, is cited (p. 19 f.). In this document, also, the 
clumsy Greek betrays the work of a translator from the Persian. So 
with the answer of the Great King to Rehum (4: 17 ff.), the decree of 
Darius (chap. 6), and the commission to Ezra (chap. 7). Further, the 
number of Persian words, which are subjected to a careful examination, 
and the Persian forms of expression apparent throughout, betray a Per- 
sian original which must have been in existence long before the time of 
the Chronicler. Other evidences of authenticity, as well as the details of 
the proof of the foregoing, must here be passed over for want of space. 

As a conclusion to this chapter Meyer adds a remark upon the 
importance of these documents as revealing the historical occasions of 
the founding of Judaism. Dissenting from the current view that the 
new political and ecclesiastical system exhibited in the book of the 
law arose merely from inner necessity, he maintains that in these 
authentic records we see plainly the hand of the Persian government 
guiding and maintaining the new settlement. In like manner, accord- 
ing to the Egyptian tradition, Darius appears as the last great legis- 
lator of Egypt, and the chief priest of Sais repairs to Susa to secure 
the authority of the court to reorganize the college of sacred scribes 
and to set the cultus on a new footing. A like policy was pursued by 
the Persians towards their Greek subjects (p. 70 f.). In this conclusion 
it is possible that Meyer goes too far. It is one thing to say that those 
who introduced, or reéstablished, the legal system did so with the 
approval or even with the codperation of the Persian authorities, and 
another thing to say that “the community in Palestine would never of 
its own motion have taken the law upon itself, so unpractical as it was 
and so regardless of mundane relations, unless it had been compelled 
so to do.” 

In chap. ii the return of the Jews, at the instance of Cyrus, which 
the authentic report of “ Tattenai” (Ezra 5: 6 ff.) shows to have actu- 
ally occurred, is fully discussed. Then follows an explanation of the 
revival under Haggai and Zechariah due, as Meyer maintains, to the 
Messianic expectations awakened by the disturbances throughout the 
empire preceding the accession of Darius. Finally, against Kosters 
and Wellhausen, he shows that the retrospective language of Rehum 
to Artaxerxes (Ezra 4:12) refers to the company which returned with 
Ezra to Jerusalem, thus proving that Ezra must have preceded Nehe- 
miah and not have come during Nehemiah’s second governorship, as 
Kosters maintains. 
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Chap. iii (pp. 94-198) discusses, from the sources, “the Jewish 
commonwealth from the exile until Nehemiah.” In this investigation 
the lists of the people returned from exile and settled in Judea (Neh. 
7; 113 12), whose general accuracy he upholds, play an important part. 
The extent of the Jewish settlement, the distribution of the settlers, the 
foreign elements, the political and social organization of the commu- 
nity, the constitution of the priesthood, are the principal remaining 
topics of this intensely interesting division of the book. 

Chap. iv (pp. 199-234) deals with “the law book of Ezra,” with the 
time of its introduction, with the gradual composition of “Ezra and 
Nehemiah,” with the character of Ezra’s “book of the law,” with the 
final redaction of the historico-legal digest, with the priestly code and 
the Diaspora, with the Proselytes in the priestly code and the pre- 
exilic pérouor (gérim). Of the conclusions arrived at upon these 
weighty matters it can only be said here that Meyer opposes Well- 
hausen and his school also with regard to the “ book of the law.” 
Their assumption is that “the so-called Hexateuch, 2. ¢., the Penta- 
teuch + Joshua, formed at one time a single work, sharply set off from 
the other historical books.” This assumption is wrong . . . . There 
never was a Hexateuch as an independent literary work, and the sur- 
viving historical literature does not fall into the two parts: Hexateuch 
and Judges, Samuel, Kings, but forms a single work which is divided 
into the two parts: Law and Earlier Prophets. 

An “historical retrospect” (pp. 234-243), written with Meyer’s well- 
known largeness of view and fine historical insight, closes the work. 
It is needless to commend the book as a whole to the earnest attention 
of students. It forces itself upon us all. As to its chief positions, so 
boldly taken, so ably defended, and so fully illustrated, it would be 
presumptuous to give a decision except after a prolonged study of the 
sources, the times, and the factors of the history — political, social, 
moral, and religious—such as the author himself has made. Upon the 
historical questions he is probably in the right. In this department of 
criticism he is unrivaled among oriental students in knowledge, in dis- 
cipline, in breadth of view. As a literary critic he is not quite so 
strong. It appears to the present reviewer, at least, that, for example, 
he underestimates the sentimental character of the preaching of the 
second Isaiah and the Messianic prophets generally. When he 
ascribes the return of the Jews and the building of the temple to the 
revival of Messianic hopes inspired by the contemporary prophets 
(p. 234 f.), he on the one hand ignores the practical character and habits 
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of the Hebrews and their untiring devotion to their land and religion, 
and on the other fails to perceive that the wide and lofty prophetic 
style was not and was not intended to be always taken literally. Inci- 
dentally we may remark that he misunderstands (p. 108 f.) the state- 
ment of Sennacherib (Taylor Cylinder, col. III, 11 ff.) as to his treatment 
of the Jewish prisoners. It is really said there that he carried 200,150 
persons away as captives, not that he ‘numbered them as spoil.” 
Hence Meyer’s basis for computing the population of the Judaite king- 
dom of the time is insecure. ; 

Kosters’ view of the historical situation may be regarded as over- 
thrown. Also the critical positions of Wellhausen and Stade are in 
large measure discredited. Meyer seems to have rehabilitated the 
authority of Ezra and Nehemiah, though not at all in the traditional 
fashion. True, he has not thereby placed the Chronicler above sus- 
picion in matters not depending upon accessible documentary infor- 
mation. But he has immensely enhanced his credit as a conservator 
of the records of the past. I may venture to express the opinion that a 
more considerate treatment will yet be extended to the Chronicler in the 
criticism of the preéxilic Chronicles. Who knows but that in some cases 
documents from among the state or temple archives may not have been 
used directly by him? The history of Uzziah of Judah we owe almost 
entirely to him; and his account, in spite of Wellhausen, Stade, and 
the rest, is proved to be in the main correct by outside evidence and 
by the historical situation which he alone could have created. Meyer 
himself says that some of his own most important conclusions in the 
present work have been reached unexpectedly, supporting as they do 
the traditional views. Such open-mindedness and sympathetic impar- 
tiality are among the most encouraging signs of the time.* 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, J. F. McCurpy. 
Toronto. 


THE EPISTLE OF JAMES AND OTHER Discourses. By R.W. DALE, 
LL.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp. ix 
+ 315. 


Tuis volume, edited after Dr. Dale’s death by his son, contains 
twenty sermons. The first ten are expositions of the epistle of James 


* [Attention may be called to EDUARD MEYER’s pamphlet just published : /udius 
Wellhausen und meine Schrift: Die Entstehung des Judenthums. Eine Erwiderung; 
Halle, M. Niemeyer, 1897; 26 pp., 8vo, in which the author replies to the review by 
Wellhausen of this book in Gotting. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1897, No. 2.—Eb.] 
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(1— 4:6), the rest are upon miscellaneous subjects. The expository 
sermons were inspired by, and, to a large extent, are based upon, 
Mayor’s Commentary, which Dr. Dale is said to have read with delighted 
interest. The writer of the epistle is represented as a brother of our 
Lord, “either the son of Joseph by a former marriage or the son of 
Joseph and Mary.” He probably became a believer when he “heard 
from Mary . . . . and from the apostles that Jesus had risen from the 
dead.” His early unbelief may have been due to the difficulty he and 
his brothers felt when Jesus “broke through the austere restraint which 
they had associated with the highest form of righteousness.” James 
“retained so much of his Judaism, even after he became a Christian, 
that his epistle in its spirit and color has almost as much of the Old 
Testament in it as of the New. He speaks like a Jewish prophet 
as well as like a preacher of Christ.” The epistle is regarded as 
written “within twenty years after the death and resurrection of our 
Lord” (p. 123), and before Paul wrote to the Romans and Galatians 
(p. 75), to Christian Jews who “retained a good deal of their Judaism.” 
While “meant for Jews everywhere, James, when he wrote it, was think- 
ing most of the great Jewish population that occupied a considerable 
part of the country between the Euphrates and the Tigris.” Such is 
the critical basis, adopted, in the main, confessedly from Mayor, 


upon which Dr. Dale proceeded to build a series of practical, interest- 
ing, and stimulating sermons. The preacher, though never far from 
his text, is constantly near to the lives and needs of his hearers. All 
the sermons in the book illustrate that broad and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of human life and of current religious thought which was charac- 
teristic of Dr. Dale. Human and humorous is his description of people 


” 


“who find relief in talking,” and talk so incessantly that they disable 
themselves from thinking and even listening, whose minds become like 
“reservoirs with a large leak and a small supply of water.” In the 
sermon on Christian Worldliness he says: “‘ Worldliness is a quality and 
temper of life and not a mere question of particular acts and habits.” 
A sermon for the times is the controversial discussion of the relation 
of the parable of the prodigal son to the doctrine of the atonement. 
In this and throughout the volume there is a frank recognition of a 
tendency among his hearers to vague and liberal views and a strenuous 
insistence upon what he regards as central doctrines of Christianity, 
namely, personal faith in Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, who 
died for our sins and whom we are to serve with ardent devotion as 
our living Lord. The deep conviction and practical purpose of the 
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preacher prevent his aiming at beauty of style or subtlety of thought. 
He is generally simple, direct, and forcible. But there are passages of 
genuine eloquence which, enhanced by the personality of the speaker, 
must have made a remarkable impression. The volume is a welcome 
addition to Dr. Dale’s works and is worthy of his great reputation. 


GaRRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. CHARLES F. BRADLEY. 


A CRITICAL AND ExXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO St. Luke. By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, 
M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham, for- 
merly Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
“The International Critical Commentary.’”’ New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. lxxxviii+ 590. $3. 


Or the general plan of the “International Commentary” it is not 
needful to speak, since it has been now for some time before the pub- 
lic. Dr. Plummer’s commentary on Luke is the third volume in the 
New Testament section of the series. Of some special features of this 
latest volume, and of some preliminary statements which the author 
makes, a few words should be said. He purposely omits, or touches 
but slightly, “various questions, especially as regards the relations of 
the third gospel to the first and second.” He does this with the 
thought that these matters can be more efficiently treated in the com- 
mentary on the synopsis of the four gospels, which is to form a part 
of the present series. This may be a wise division of the work, and 
yet the reader frequently wishes that he might know how Dr. Plummer 
would solve the critical questions which a comparison of the text of 
Mark and Matthew with that of Luke presents. 

Again, the author forewarns us that we may expect errors and 
omissions of various kinds as a consequence of the fact that he did not 
have the advantage of another’s supervision. If now we do wof find 
an unusual number of errors and omissions, we shall feel that the 
fidelity and accuracy of the author are worthy of special recognition ; 
but, on the other hand, if the errors are unusually numerous, we may 
account for the fact, but hardly justify it, by the author’s apologetic 
word. It is expected that a critical commentary in this age will be 
very accurate even in slight and formal details, and if the attainment 
of this end requires more than one pair of eyes, then plainly more 
than one pair must be found. 
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Dr. Plummer suggests that the special features of his commentary 
are (1) illustrations from Jewish writings; (2) abundant references to 
the Septuagint, Acts, and other New Testament books; (3) frequent 
quotations from the Latin versions, and (4) attention to Luke’s style. 
The suggestion that we may find the book rich along these lines 
awakens our interest, and if it be found true the fact will go far toward 
making for the volume a place of its own by the side of the older 
commentaries. 

It is a special feature of the “International Commentary” thus far 
that it gives altogether the most thorough introduction to the separate 
books of the Bible to be found in any commentary, and even more 
elaborate than we find in the special treatises on Introduction. This 
seems to us a feature of great value. The volume before us has 
eighty-eight pages of Introduction and covers the entire subject in a 
careful manner. Some points in this are of special interest. In dis- 
cussing the sources of the gospel (xxiii-xxix), the author seems to 
incline to the view that Luke did ot have the second gospel before 
him, though admitting that this may have been the case. He thinks 
it decidedly improbable that Luke had the first gospel as a source and 
cautions us against assuming a single book of “Oracles.” He evi- — 
dently inclines to the view that the first and third evangelists used two 
similar collections of Aoya. All these positions indicate a certain dis- 
satisfaction with the current dicta of German critics on the synoptic 
problem. 

Dr. Plummer thinks that most of the matter which is peculiar to 
Luke was in writing before he made use of it, but he also thinks it 
“‘ quite evident that in appropriating material Luke works it over with 
his own touches and sometimes almost works it up afresh.” It is to 
be desired that all that is involved in this view of Dr. Plummer shall 
become the common and accepted possession of the church. 

The author adopts the view that Luke’s gospel was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 75-80 A. D., and makes a good argu- 
ment for this position. 

Before leaving the Introduction we may notice some typographical 
errors and peculiarities. The errors, with one exception, are in the 
Greek and German text. In the footnote on p. xx we have Ramsays 
for Ramsay. The errors in the Greek text may be classified as follows : 
(1) Wrong accentuation. Under this head we note ovveoe (xxx), mays 
(xlv, lvii), idow (lii), xaraxoAovOav, Sipyjos, and mpocepyaléaGax (liii), 
éfovévew (lvi), dvayew (lix), éAenudovvy (1x), outyova and dadés (1xxvi), 
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and évrddas (1xxix). (2) Wrong letters or omission of letters. Here belong 
Boovepyés for Boavepyés (xxxiv), dowacmovs for doracpors (li), and orpéy for 
orpépov (Ixxvi). (3) Excess or omission of accents and breathings. The 
following cases were observed : dvOpwrov (xliv), dgeiAds (xlv), Ovpuay (iii), 
ovvexdnuds (Ivii), doreos (lix), perovuxriov and «€ (1x), odpavwy (Ixvi), 
éXeGre (xxiv), yweoOe and aipovros (Ixxvi), ere and 6é@ (Ixxviii), and 
mevug (1xxix). 

In the German text to be found in the Introduction there are three 
typographical errors in a quotation on p. xxvi, and two in titles of books 
on p. Ixxxiv. It is not necessary to specify them more closely. 

We shall not refer to typographical errors in the body of the com- 
mentary. It is sufficient to have called attention to the defects of this 
sort in one part of the book. The commentary proper appears to be 
freer from formal errors. 

We referred above to certain typographical peculiarities, and 
thought especially of the prefix of S. or St. to the names of evangelists 
and apostles. This is a practice for which, we think, nothing good 
can be said, and it seems particularly objectionable in a book which 
confessedly omits valuable matter from lack of space. Another typo- 
graphical detail which seems to be unjustifiable is the habit of writing 
mother with a capital when referring to the mother of Jesus. 

We pass now from the Introduction and from all merely formal 
aspects of the book to a critical consideration of its content. The 
quality of the work may be shown by studying the interpretation of a 
few words or passages. And, first, we may notice certain positions and 
results which we may count among the recognized gains of modern 
study of the gospels. Take, for example, the titles of Jesus. In regard 
to the designation Son of the Most High (p. 23) the author says that it 
“expresses some very close relation between Jesus and Jehovah, but 
not the divine Sonship in the Trinity.” The title Son of God (p. 25) 
is recognized as a designation of the Messiah, and the author does not 
intimate that, in his judgment, the Jews of Christ’s time or Christ him- 
self regarded it as affirming any metaphysical relation between Jesus 
and God. The title Son of Man (p. 156) is also regarded as Mes- 
sianic, and considerable weight is given to the meaning of the term in 
the Book of Enoch. 

In the explanation of the account of the temptation (pp. 105-114) 
we notice that the author does not think of Satan as having been vis- 
ible during the temptation, or as having transferred Jesus bodily to 
the mountain top and to the pinnacle of the temple. The transfer 
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was simply in thought. Yet the temptation is not less a fact because 
transferred to the mind. It is not a dream, a vision, a myth, ora 
parable. 

In.regard to demoniacal possession the author lays stress on the 
fact that, according to the uniform statement of the synoptic gospels, 
Jesus went through the form of casting out demons (p. 136). “No 
explanation,” he says, “is satisfactory which does not account for the 
uniform and repeated testimony of the evangelists.” He seems to 
hold that the narratives, if historical, require belief in the reality of 
demoniac possession. 

The note on the transfiguration of Jesus well illustrates the general 
spirit of the book (p. 253). The author does not doubt that there 
was something miraculous in the transfiguration, but he thinks that the 
text leaves the manner of the event uncertain. He apparently sees 
no objection to the view that it was a vision. He does not concede 
any force to the objection that a vision is perceived by only one, while 
here three men saw the same things. He quotes with approval the 
remark of Weiss on this point, that the vision was sent directly by God 
and not produced by natural causes. 

Once more, the author’s general conception of the parables of 
Jesus, as inferred from the detailed explanation, must, we think, be 
regarded as historical. In his explanation of the story of the rich 
man and Lazarus there are two sentences which we cannot forbear 
quoting. “It is no purpose of the parable to give information about 
the unseen world. The general principle is maintained that bliss and 
misery after death are determined by conduct previous to death; but 
the details of the picture are taken from Jewish beliefs as to the 
condition of souls in Sheol, and must not be understood as confirm- 
ing those beliefs” (p. 393). With this special declaration, and with the 
general view which it seems to imply, we are in hearty accord. 

Finally, we wish to mention the author’s attitude toward Christ’s 
relation to questions of criticism as indicated in his comments on 
Luke 20:42. It is “a matter of spiritual interpretation that Ps. 110 
is Messianic. But the authorship of the psalm is a question of criti- 
cism; and nothing in the method of Christ’s teaching, or in the con- 
tents of Scripture generally, warrants us in believing that he here frees 
us from the duty of investigating a problem which is capable of being 
solved by our own industry and acuteness.” 

These passages may serve to indicate, in part, the critical position 
of the author. They might be largely increased. The quality of the 
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work, in the main, and the critical position of the author, seem to us 
worthy of marked approbation. There are, however, some not unim- 
portant points on which the comments may fail to satisfy the reader. 

We will look, first, at certain references to the nature and self- 
consciousness of Jesus. In speaking of the circumcision the author 
says that Jesus fulfilled the law as a loyal son of Abraham, and that his 
circumcision was “a first step in his obedience to the will of God, and 
a first shedding of redeeming blood” (pp. 61-62). But how can we 
speak of a babe of eight days as taking a first step in obedience to 
the will of God? Was it voluntary on his part whether he should be 
circumcised or not? 

We meet something more questionable in the comments on Luke 
2:49 (pp. 77-78). It is the reply of the boy Jesus to his mother in the 
temple, ‘“ Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” Dr. 
Plummer sees in this reply “a gentle but decisive correction of his 
mother’s words, ‘Thy father and I.’” He continues: “It is notable 
that the first recorded words of the Messiah are an expression of his 
divine Sonship as man They must mean more than that 
Jesus is a son of Abraham, and therefore has God as his Father.” It 
is not quite plain what the author means, but he seems to imply that 
Jesus at twelve years of age was the Messiah, and conscious of “ divine 
Sonship.” This appears to be confirmed by a remark in connection 
with the baptism of Jesus (p. 99), that the descent of the Spirit “may 
have illuminated him so as to complete his growing consciousness of 
his relations to God andto man.” The clause, “his relations to God,” 
naturally covers his Messiahship, and therefore the author seems to hold 
that Jesus had a “growing consciousness” of this long before his 
baptism. Now for this view we believe there is no support in the words 
of the boy Jesus. He calls God his Father, but so also does the author 
of the Book of Wisdom (14:3; 2:16). The Old Testament speaks of 
God as the Father of Israel, but Israel did not have therefore the con- 
sciousness of being the Messiah. Any Jewish child could call God his 
Father, and the child Jesus, who had no consciousness of sin, must feel 
that God was his Father. 

Therefore we must agree with recent scholars like Baldensperger 
(whose book is not once mentioned by Dr. Plummer), Wendt, Beyschlag, 
and others, that the gospels do not know of Messianic consciousness 
in Jesus prior to his baptism. The ethical basis of Messiahship was 
there, in the consciousness of perfect moral union with the Father, but 
there is no trace of Messianic consciousness until the descent of the 
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Spirit at the Jordan.. Moreover, the synoptic account of the baptism 
of Jesus precludes the prior existence of a consciousness of Messiah- 
ship. Had Jesus known that he was the Messianic Son of God before 
his baptism, then there was no need to assure him of this fact in the hour 
of baptism, and no reason why the Messianic temptation should fo//ow 
the baptism rather than precede it. 

Dr. Plummer does not touch the difficulties connected with the 
conception of the voice and the Spirit’s descent as external phenomena, 
for example, that the voice speaks in the ¢hird person accord- 
ing to Matthew, and in the second person according to Mark and 
Luke. 

It may be noticed before passing from the author’s comments on 
the person of Jesus, that he not only admits the limitation of his 
knowledge, but that he apparently admits very considerable limitations 
(see on 7:9; 17:14,17). This seems to us a true historical view of 
the subject. 

The next point which may be briefly considered is the author’s 
treatment of baptism (p. 88). In a footnote of a line and one-half he 
says that Barrw is an intensive from fdzrw, and means to immerse. 
In the text he concludes a paragraph in which he has pointed out the 
exceptional character of the baptism of John, with these words: “It 
is only when baptism is administered by immersion that its full signifi- 
cance is seen.” But is he not bound, as an exegete, to say somewhat 
more about the New Testament use of BamwriLew than that it means to 
immerse? We have no interest in any particular form of baptism, 
believing that one form is as good as another, but the question here is 
whether Dr. Plummer takes account of all the data, and whether his 
statement will stand. One cannot learn from his pages that there is 
so much as a possibility of taking Barri{av in any other sense than to 
immerse. But when we look into the matter a little we find two or 
three very significant facts. In Luke 11:38 a Pharisee wondered that 
Jesus ov mp@rov éfarricby mpd tov dpiotov. Did he, however, wonder 
that Jesus did not zmmerse himself before eating? Or did he rather 
wonder that Jesus ate with “common” hands (Mark 7:2)? And if 
he meant this, which seems to be beyond question, then éBarrio6y in 
Luke 11:38 does not mean to immerse, for its subject is not hands, 
but a pronoun referring to Jesus himself. Again, in Luke 11:39 the 
word xafapifav seems to be used as a synonym of BarriLev. The 
Pharisee wondered that Jesus should eat with unwashen hands ; Jesus 
replied that the Pharisees purified the outside but neglected the inside. 
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The antithesis is plain. But xa@api{ew means to purify ceremonially, 
and therefore Barri{ew might be used in that meaning. Again, while 
Matthew and Luke speak of purifying the outside of cups and other 
vessels (xaBapiLav), Mark speaks of Barriupots rorypiwy (7:4). This 
indicates that the noun Barropos might mean purification. Finally, 
we find Barri{ew clearly used in the sense of ¢o purify in the Wisdom 
of Sirach 31: 30: 


, A A 
BamrriLopevos dd vexpov Kal madw drropevos airov, 


ri wpeAnoev TH AovTPG ado ; 
it is apparently so used also in Judith 12: 7, where we read 

éBamrrifero év rH mapeuBory éxi ris myyns Tov datos. 
Judith could scarcely have immersed herself in a ryyj. In view of 
these facts the reader may judge whether the author gives an adequate 
statement of the data and also whether his conclusion is valid. 

Speaking on Luke 9:17 the author says that “the omvupis was large, 
capable of holding a man (Acts 9:25). The xogwos was the wallet 
carried by every traveling Jew, to avoid buying food from Gentiles.” 
Accordingly we are to think that after the feeding of the four thousand 
the disciples took up enough fragments to fill seven baskets, each 
basket large enough to hold a man; and after the five thousand were 
fed, they took up enough to fill twelve wallets. But does it follow 
that because the basket in which Paul was let down from the wall is 
called orvpis, therefore this word a/ways means a basket large enough 
to hold aman? And the remark about xoquwos seems quite as unsatis- 
factory. For surely xogwos means a dasket, but the English word 
wallet does not mean a basket at all. 

But these illustrations must suffice. In closing, a word more may 
be permitted in regard to those features of the book which the author 
specially mentions in the Preface. The references to Luke’s style are 
often suggestive. The quotations from the Latin versions will be 
found useful if the reader has not neglected his Latin. If any fault 
is found with the references to the Septuagint it will perhaps be that 
they are too few. In regard to the illustrations from Jewish writings, 
the reader will be grateful for what there are and wish there were many 
more. It is doubtless true, as Dr. Plummer says, that these writings 
are being used more and more as helps in the interpretation of the 
New Testament, but it may be doubted whether we have yet done 
more than merely open this rich mine. It seems to us that the editors 
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of this series of commentaries owe it to the theological public to make 

a thorough study of the Jewish writings produced between the close of 

the Old Testament canon and the end of the first Christian century. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. GEORGE H. GILBERT. 


Acta MartyruM ET Sanctorum (Syriac.) Edidit Paut BEpyjan. 
Tome VI. Parisiis, via dicta de Sévres 95; Lipsiae: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1896. Pp. xi+691, 8vo. M 24. 


THE untiring activity of Father Paul Bedjan has added another 
volume of Syriac texts to the many which he has already published. 
The Approbatio and Jmprimatur printed upon the back of the title- 
page show that the Roman church has come again to value the literature 
in which so many of the documents of the early Christian faith are to 
be found. In doing so, she is following some of the best traditions of 
the past. Formerly, the connection of the Roman church with that 
of Syria had its point of contact in the Maronites of the Lebanon, with 
whom, since the middle of the fifteenth century,a close union has 
existed. In 1584 a Maronite college was established in the Eternal 
City ; and the attempt was made to get the Syrians to be themselves the 
interpreters of their national literature to Europe. The attempt was 
successful; for we very soon see learned Maronites assisting in the 
publishing and editing of Syriac works under the protecting hand of 
the Propaganda. The services which, in this way, the Roman church 
has rendered to Syriac letters is not small; and nearly all of the 
earlier printed Syriac books bear its /mprimatur. At least thirty 
missals and other prayer books were issued from their presses between 
the end of the sixteenth century and the present day. Among those 
of the Syrian church whom they have “ brought out,”’ may be mentioned 
George Michael Amira (Grammatica Syriaca, Rome 1596), Gabriel 
Sionita (Ziber Psalmorum, Paris 1624), Joseph Acurensis (Grammatica 
lingue Syriace, Rome 1647), Abraham of Hakel or Ecchelensis 
(Hebediesu Catalogus, Rome 1653; Grammar, Rome 1628), Isaac 
Shadrewaya or Scidrensus (Grammatica lingue Syriace, Rome 1636) 
in the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth we have the three 
Assemani: Joseph Simeon (Bibliotheca Orientalis, Rome 1719-28), 
Stephanus Evodus (Acta Sanctorum, Rome 1748; Bibliothece Lauren- 
tine Catalogus, Florence 1742; St. Ephraim’s works, Rome 1732-46 ; 
and with Joseph Simeon the great Vatican Catalogue, Rome 1758) ; 
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and Joseph Aloysius (Codex Liturgicus, Rome 1749-66). In our own 
century, such men as Joseph Guriel (Z/ementa Lingue Chaldaice), Elias 
John Millos (Directorium Spirituale, Rome 1868), George Ebedjesu 
Chayyath (Elements de Lecture, Mosul 1869), Augustinus Shebabé (ed. 
Bar Hebraeit Carmina, Rome 1877), John Nutain Darauni (ed. Bar 
Hebraet Carmen de Divina Sapientia, Rome 1880), H. Gismondi (ed. 
Ebed-Jesu Carmina, Beirut 1888), Gabriel Cardahi (Zingue et artis 
Metricea Syrorum Institutiones, Rome 1880; Dictionarium Syro-Ara- 
bicum, Beirut 1887), J. Brun (Dictionarium Syriaco-latinum, Beirut 
1895), and the, non-Maronite Joseph of Mosul (Grammar, Mosul 
1879; Antigua Ecclesia, Rome 1870) show that the old Syriac church 
is still able to produce scholars of a certain order. 

With the exception of the last named, all these scholars belong to 
the western (or, as it was once called) the Jacobite wing of the Syrian 
church. The Nestorians, or Eastern Syrians, have been slow to make 
use of the advantages of the printing press. In fact, the persecutions 
which they have for so long a time suffered at the hands of Kurdish 
marauders made it almost necessary for them to be rediscovered by 
American missionaries. But the excellent work done by these mis- 
sionaries, and latterly by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s mission, has 
been largely devoted to creating a modern Svriac written language and 
a modern Syriac printed literature. The more recent connection of 
some of the Nestorians with the church of Rome shows its effect in 
the renewed interest which the “ heretical” church takes in its own past. 
Of all the native Syrians who have devoted themselves to such studies, 
Father Bedjan certainly comes nearest to our western idea of an editor 
of ancient texts. His labor, I understand, is primarily intended to be 
of value to his own people. His first publications clearly show this: 
Breviarium Chaldaicum (3 vols., Paris 1886-7); Doctrina Christiana 
(Urmia 1886); Liber Psalmorum (Paris 1886); Histoire Sainte (in 
modern Syriac, Paris 1888); Manuel de Piété (Leipzig 1893); Compen- 
dium Conciliorum Occumenicorum xi (Paris 1888). Of greater interest 
to us is his work as editor, and he has already published: Histoire de 
Joseph de Saint Ephrem (Paris 1887); Histoire de Mar Jab-Alaha (Paris 
1888: 2d ed. 1896); Gregoriit Bar Hebraei Chronicon Syriacum (Paris 
1890), and especially his Acta Martyrum Sanctorum. 

The volume of this large work which the author has “le consola- 
tion d’offrir aujourd’hui”’ is the sixth of the series; and the seventh 
is promised for this year. It contains 689 pages of text, of which 
530 give us matter now published for the first time. Bedjan has used 
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in all his publications (as far as I possess them) the excellent Nestorian 
type of Drugulin in Leipzig, and his pages are remarkably free from 
printers’ errors. The British Museum has, this time, furnished nearly 
the whole of the material. I have collated quite a number of pages 
with the same matter published elsewhere, and have found the two to 
agree, with the exception of a few minor points. This exception is 
due to the leveling process to which Bedjan has subjected his texts, 
obliterating the peculiarities of the individual scribes in favor of the 
ordinary Nestorian punctuation and vocalization. In a few cases the 
manuscript readings are noted on the margin; but, if former editors 
are to be trusted, this has only occurred in a few places. And yet the 
peculiar crotchets—even the mistakes—of scribes are often of great 
- value to the student of Syriac grammar and palzography. 

There are only four pieces which are not published in this volume 
for the first time ; a smaller amount than in any of the preceding five. 
1. The History of the Victories of Saint Eusebius, Episcopus of the 
Church of Rome in the days of Julian the tyrant and uncircumcised 
one (pp. 218—297)had already been published (Bedjan himself found 
this out too late) by Georg Hoffmann in his Judianos der Abtriinnige 
(Leiden, 1880), pp. 5-59. Bedjan’s excuse for this oversight will 
probably be the same as my own was (ZDMG, XLVI, 780), the meager- 
ness of Hoffmann’s title. But we are glad to have further copies of 
this “Martyrdom.” Whoever the author is, he was a master of Syriac 
style, and I quite agree with Bedjan’s judgment (p. viii): ‘‘ Quant a la 
beauté du style, il est audessus de tout éloge.” For several years I 
have used it as a text-book for advanced reading in Syriac. I have 
compared the two texts and find that they agree substantially, with the 
exception mentioned above. Such forms as ses52] (219, 2), qspdto 
(219, 12), Semm2] (222, 4), —u2| (222, 10), bowl (219, 20), sorceummas 
(220, 18), mdsdso (223, 9), Ssbe (240, 15), are of interest, and show 
us the liberty which a scribe allowed himself. A number of the cor- 
rections by Hoffmann and Ndéldeke in the preface of the Kiel edition 
might have been inserted with profit, ¢. g., 220, 8. Onthe other hand, 
Bedjan has some new readings which are very happy, ¢. g. Lée (221, 6), 
the emendations 240-1; but why Lope, (220, 20) for Lez? 2. The 
same criticism may be made of the Acta Sancte Pelagia (pp. 616-649), 
ed. from the publication of J. Gildemeister (Univ. Programm, 
Bonn, 1879), but “corrigée et vocalisée” by Bedjan. Cf Usener’s 
excellent treatise, Legenden der Heiligen Pelagia, Bonn, 1879.  3- 
The Victories of Abraham Kidinaya (pp. 465-499), the friend of St. 
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Ephraim (B. B. in Payne Smith col. 3485), who himself has written a 
life of Abraham and mentions him in his testament (Wright, Syriac 
Literature, p. 38). To judge from the life of Abraham (es tov Buov tov 
Maxapiov ABpaapyiov) published in the second volume (pp. 1 ff.) of his 
collected works, we have here this very “life” in the original Syriac. 
The text isa reproduction of Lamy’s edition (Acta beati Abraha Kidu- 
nie monachi aramaice. Anal. Bolland X, pp. 5-49, Brussels, 1891). 
4. Martyrdom of the Holy and Godly Saint Mama, who was crowned in 
Cesarea of Cappadocia” is taken from “la publication que les Bollan- 
distes ont faite, t. IX (1890).” I have not been able to see the orig- 
inal edition. 

The following are here edited for the first time: 

I. On Clemens, the disciple of Simon Cephas, on his parents and 
brothers — how they also became disciples, pp. 1-17. 

II. Martyrdom of Onesimus, Disciple of the Apostle Paul, on the 15th 
of S*bhat. The same history is found in Surius, De Probatis Sanc- 
torum historiis,1, p. 1008. ‘“Certamen Sancti Apostoli Onesimi, dis- 
cipuli Sancti Apostoli Pauli Principi Apostolorum.” It is there 
ascribed to Simeon Metaphraste. 

III. Martyrdom of the three sisters, illustrious virgins muortis, Ams, 
ayarn; and of their mother copu (pp. 32-52). A different account is 
found in Surius, IV, 446, “ Martyrium Sanctarum Mulierum, sophiz, et 
ejus filiarum fidei, spei et charitatis, authore Simeone Metaphraste.” 

IV. Martyrdom of Charisius (P.S. 1822  euttsgs) and Nicephorus 
and Papias (pp. 52-56). Nestle (Zheol. Lit. Zeit., 1896, No. 16, col. 
420) suggests Dioscurus as the proper reading of the first name. 

V. On Polycarp; how he suffered martyrdom at the time of Verus, in 
the city of Smyrna (pp. 56-67). The same life is inserted in Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles., iv, chaps. 13, 14, and is found in Surius I, p. 629. 

VI. Martyrdom of Acacius the Roman (“he was a Cappadocian by 
origin, a Roman ‘by station’”) who suffered martyrdom and was 
crowned in the city of Byzantium (pp. 68-82). A similar account is in 
Surius III, 104: “Martyrium Sancti Acacii centurionis (= Roman), 
authore Simeone Metaphraste.” 

VII. Account of the victories of Saint Gregory, Episcopus of Neo- 
Cesarea (pp. 83-106). 

VIII. Account of Saint Cosmas and Damian, illustrious physicians 
(pp. 107-119). A church in Edessa was named after these martyrs 
(Wright, Joshua Stylites, p. 51). Of. Acta Sanctorum for September 7th. 

IX. Account of the holy Saint Eudoxius (during the reign of 
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Trajan) (pp. 119-132). According to the Bollandists the author is 
Simeon Metaphrastes (Bedjan, p. vii). 

X. Martyrdom of Saint Theopompus the Episcopus, of Theonis the 
Sorcerer, and of four grandees of the King (pp. 132-170). The date 
given is “the first year of the persecution brought on the Christian 
Church by Emperor Diocletian.” 

XI. Account of the victorious martyrs Probus, Taracus,and Andronicus 
(pp. 171-209). The date given is ‘the second Consulate of Diocle- 
tian, the first of Maximian.” The Latin text is to be found in the 
Acta Sanct., October, V, 566 (Bedjan, p. v). 

XII. Victory of the holy martyrs Leontius and the excellent Pub- 
lius (?) (pp. 210-217), “at the time when the Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian reigned.” According to Nestle (Zheol. Lit. Zeit., 1896, 16, 
p- 420) this is not the same person as the Leontius Miles mentioned 
in the Acta Sanct. of June 18th. 

XIII. Funeral oration held by Saint Amphilochius, Episcopus of 
Sconium, which he composed on Saint Basil, Episcopus of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia (pp. 297-335). ‘It is not the same as the life given in 
the Acta Sanct. for June, t. II, p. 938” (Wright, Catalogue, p. 1125). 

XIV. Account of the life of the saintly and holy Saint Eusebius, 
Episcopus-Elect and Metropolitan of the city of Samosata (pp. 335-377) 
at the time of Julian the Apostate (p. 336). 

XV. Letter of Gregory Theologus to Eusebius, Episcopus of Samo- 
sata (pp. 377-8), to which a second is added (pp. 378-380). It is the 
same as the Greek zpds EioéBuov Sapocaréwv év éfopia dvra (Sancti Gre- 
gortt Nazianzeni Cognomento theologi opera, Lutetie 1619, I, p. 792). 

XVI. Account.of the praiseworthy acts of Julianus Saba (pp. 380- 
404). “This man formerly lived in the land of the Parthians. Now 
the place where he fixed the hut in which he dwelt is called Arza-Azka 
(Bedjan reads Osroéne), which stretches westward to the bank of the 
river called Euphrates; eastward to the boundary of the Roman 
power. Adjacent to it is Assyria, which is the boundary of the Per- 
sian Empire, which also formerly went by another name.” This life 
has been ascribed to Ephraim (2. O., I, p. 33), but Bedjan (p. x) doubts 
this. According to Wright (Cata/ogue) it is in reality by Theo- 
doret. 

XVII. Account of Saint Andronicus and Athanasia his wife and of 
their beatified departure from this life (pp. 405-417). Of. Acta Sanct., 
October, IV, p. 998. Andronicus was a silversmith (dpyvpomparys) of 
Antioch. 
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XVIII. Martyrdom of Eleutherius Episcopus, and of his mother 
Anthia and of Kurbur (/) the twapxos, who suffered martyrdom in Rome, 
before Emperor Hadrian on the 26th day of Adar (pp. 417-430). Of. 
Acta Sanet., April, I, 530. 

XIX. Account or Martyrdom of Saint Mar (i) Mama and of his father 
Theodotus and his wife Rufini (pp. 431-445). Of. Surius, iv, 730. 
“Martyrium Sancti Martyris Mamantis authore Simeone Meta- 
phraste.”’ 

XX. A series of short notices of Saint Denis of Athens (“disciple 
of Paul”), Saint Athanasius, head of the Episcopi of Alexandria 
(twentieth year of Constantine the Great), Saint Julian Papa (time of 
Constantine, Constantius and Constans), Saint Gregory of Nyssa, 
Saint Gregory of Nazianz, Saint John Chrysostomos, and Saint Cyril 
of Alexandria (pp. 459-464). 

XXI. Account or Martyrdom of the victorious Saint Theodorus 
who suffered martyrdom in the city of Euchaitis (pp. 500-535). A 
different account is found in Surius, I, p. 887; Acta Sanct., February, 
II, p. 31. 

XXII. Account of the excellent doings of the holy Saint Domitius, the 
victorious one (pp. 536-556). The time is that of the Emperor 
Valens. 

XXIII. Account of the holy doings of the victorious Mar (i) Abhai, 
Episcopus of Nicaea who lived at the time of the rule of Arcadius and 
Honorius, alsoof Theodosius, Christian Emperors (pp. 557-616). There 
is another MS. in the Vatican (ZB. O., II, p. 505). 

XXIV. Sermon of the holy Mar (i) Jacob [of Serug] on the victorious 
Mar (i) Sargis (Sergius) and Baccus (pp. 650-661). A history of these 
saints has been published by Bedjan in Vol. III, pp. 283 ff. 

XXV. Sermon of the same Mar (i) Jacob on the forty holy martyrs 
[of Sebaste] (pp. 662-673). An account of these martyrs can be 
found in Vol. III, pp. 355 ff. 

XXVI. Sermon on those that have died, by the same Mar (i) Jacob 
(pp. 674-689). Of Vol. V, pp. 615 ff. 

From the foregoing list it will be seen that Bedjan has placed a 
great deal of material at the service of the historian of the church. 
Lives of saints are not always edifying and interesting ; but they often 
contain a good deal of historical material. Let us hope that some 
students will be found in America who will make the proper use of 
these documents. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. RICHARD GOTTHEIL. 
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WoMAN UNDER Monasticism. Chapters on Saint Lore and Con- 
vent Life between A. D. 500 and A.D. 1500. By Lina 
ECKENSTEIN. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. xvi+ 496. $4. 

Miss ECKENSTEIN’S book is one of the few thoughtful contributions 
by a woman to the past history of woman. Usually books of this kind 
are characterized by limited knowledge of the subject, inferior judg- 
ment, and yet a certain red-hot zeal for the holy cause of propaganda 
that knows neither modesty in the presentation of view nor respect for 
truth, the only thing which really can be of avail to us. Miss Ecken- 
stein assumes no attitude either of defense or of attack, she is at once 
an earnest, exceedingly painstaking student and a faithful recorder of 
the many different phenomena which she meets in her course of study. 

Aside from the general remarks she makes in the preface she passes 

very little judgment upon what she meets. If in the mind of the 

thoughtful reader the book has any very serious fault, it is this, that 

Miss Eckenstein draws so few parallels, presents so few far-reaching 

conclusions. She recordsand classifies rather than compares and 

defines. Besides its value as a scholarly effort the book would have a 

greater influence upon the public and be a riper individual product, if 

it had more distinctive philosophical bearing. But the scholar and the 
historian are so seldom united that we are perhaps not justified in 
demanding such a rare combination. 

The book is a substantial volume of nearly 500 pages, containing 

a survey of woman’s life during one thousand years of monastic 

influence. The author divides her attention between the Frankish 

Empire, England, and Germany, beginning with the first traces of 

Christian transformation of heathen life, giving as much historical 

background in either case as the clear presentation of the subject 

demands. Within the compass of twelve chapters the author treats of 

such different and interesting topics as ‘The Tribal Goddess as a 

Christian Saint” (chap. 1, § 2); “The Revolt of the Nuns at Poitiers” 

(chap. 2, §2); “Nun Hrotsvith and her Writings’ (chap. 5, § 3); 

“ Herrad and the Garden of Delights” (chap. 7, § 2); “ Prophecy and 

Philanthropy” (chap. 8); “Aspects of Convent Life in England” 

(chap. 10); and sundry others, until she closes with “The Dissolution 

of Cloister Life” (chap. 12). If it were permissible to express personal 

preference for any of these subjects, I should say that to me the inter- 
est centers in the introductory chapter, where the parallel is drawn 
between the woman of the mother-age and the unmarried woman of 
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medizval life, where savage habits and the craving for independ- 
ence are manifested in such diametrically opposed types as the loose 
woman on the one side and the nun on the other. Such hints as these 
(even where the suggestion cannot bear the weight of evidence and 
must be, at any rate, deemed hypothetical only) widen the horizon, 
stimulate investigation, and relieve one from the narrow scope of inquiry 
which otherwise interferes with the enjoyment of the work. For a 
student of civilization, it is interesting also to find the woman-saint in 
many cases but a transcription of a heathen goddess or some other 
remarkable figure, traces of primeval life mingled with heathen and 
Christian elements, the Amazon, the saint, and the witch in one. It 
is equally suggestive to read that women notoriously bad (chap. 1, § 3) 
were elevated to saintliness by popular belief, in spite of the opposition 
to church and law, the sympathy of the common people being appealed 
to by this irrepressible individualism reminding them of a willful past. 
One is forcibly reminded of the present existence of such sympathy 
for the unlawful when an enlightened public laments the hanging of a 
notorious murderer or thief and covers his grave with roses. 

It appears a little too confined to attribute the weird characteristics 
of certain women-saints to tribal goddesses alone and forget the close 
similarity of such figures as the Onthommer or Kiimmerniss (p. 36) 
with certain ambiguous pagan deities. (The Venus barbata spoken of 
in the footnote no doubt is a hermaphrodite). Miss Eckenstein, 
where she speaks of tribal goddesses, has not made very many new 
discoveries, but she has applied her own conclusion to ideas expressed 
by Simrock, Panzer, and Grimm and made the suggestions presented 
by these writers appear even more plausible. 

In certain places Miss Eckenstein does not exercise sufficient criti- 
cism, but honors certain statements by the old writers at their face 
value, as for instance when she admires the poem by Radegundis to 
her cousin (p. 61) as an expression of genuine feeling —a poem which 
plainly bears the stamp of imitation from Latin writers. Radegundis 
probably never wrote such a thing in spite of her being aqueen. It was 
probably composed for her by aclerk. Fortunatus himself may have 
put his hand to the pen and assisted his dear “mother” and friend, 
voicing the sentiments far more eloquently than the dull grief in the 
queen’s breast could ever have expressed itself. 

In regard to the composition of the book and the handling of 
material it appears that in many cases the contents of sections might 
have been considerably reduced, certain typical instances chosen by way 
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of illustration and others less typical dropped. The mass of detail 
taken up and faithfully recorded sometimes threatens to exhaust the 
reader’s patience. Also in regard to the style it might be said that 
the sentences are sometimes intolerably long and badly linked, the 
“wheres” and “whiches” being uncommonly numerous and making 
the reading heavy. German thoroughness is unfortunately not always 
combined with English conciseness of expression. 

In justice to Miss Eckenstein it must be said that she has estab- 
lished her scholarship, has done an enormous amount of work, and 
collected valuable information. The use of the book in our libraries, 
which are not too well supplied with English treatises upon the life 
and history of the Middle Ages, cannot be too heartily recommended. 


M. WERGELAND. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


UEBER DIE ‘ LEGES Epwanpi ConFEssoris.” Von F. LIEBER- 
MANN. Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1896. Pp. 139. M 3. 


TuiIs volume is one of several special studies by Professor Lieber- 
mann in English history in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In 
the same general style are Quadripartitus, ein englisches Rechtshuch von 
1114 (1892); Conciliatio Cnuti (1893); Ueber die Leges Anglorum 
(1894); Ueber Pseudo-Cnuts Constitutiones de Foresta (1894). 

Under thirteen heads the author learnedly discusses the Leges 
Edwardi Confessoris. He shows that this was not the original title, 
and that of the two early forms of the text the earlier and shorter is the 
more trustworthy. From internal evidence he forms a conjectural 
opinion of the time and place and occupation of the author, who seems 
to have done his work between 1136 and 1154, to have lived in the 
neighborhood of Coventry, and to have been some sort of church 
official. In a literary way the Zeges is of slight importance, but 
philologically it is of the greatest value. By the phraseology employed 
floods of light are thrown on the language, history, constitution, and 
laws of England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Out of the 
Leges much valuable information can be gleaned concerning the 
external and internal condition of England in that day. The posses- 
sions, Officials, immunities, and privileges of the church can here be 
studied. The place and power of the king in the governmental 
scheme, and the orders and grades in the English state and society are 
here set forth. In the Zeges we learn how England was divided 
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in population and in territory for purposes of civil order, what courts 
were instituted for the maintaining of justice between man and man, 
what crimes were most frequent and flagrant, and what punishments 
were meted out for these offenses. 

The Leges Edwardi Confessoris is a valuable source of original 
information concerning the England of the twelfth century. In a 
literary, philological, and historical way it is of great value. From it, 
at first hand, we gain trustworthy knowledge respecting the church, 
the king, the nobility, the territorial and political subdivisions, the 
judicial processes, the laws, crimes, and punishments. These points 
Professor Liebermann with great clearness and a wealth of learning 
brings out and emphasizes in the dissertation before us. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Eri B. HULBERT. 


A History oF AURICULAR CONFESSION AND INDULGENCES IN THE 
Latin Cuurcn. Vols. I, II, II. By Henry Cuarves Lea. 
Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1896. 

Ir is with justifiable pride in American historical scholarship that 
we welcome another contribution from the pen of Mr. Lea. Those 
who have read his previous works on Studies in Church History, Superstt- 


tion and Force, The History of the Inquisition, The History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy, will find their highest anticipations realized in Azstory of Con- 
Jession and Indulgences. 

It will be seen that all Mr. Lea’s subjects are closely related, and 
that naturally his thorough treatment of each one has thrown light on 
all the rest. We have then here a group of studies as exhaustive and 
as masterly as they could well be. Our author has not merely been 
fortunate in his grouping, but in other respects he was peculiarly 
qualified for his great undertaking. To begin with he had the natural 
endowments for an historian. Among these are a great capacity for 
acquiring and sifting facts, large sympathy with the weaknesses and even 
the follies of humanity, the generalizing power that is able to bring order 
out of widely diverse and numerous masses of facts, the judicial calm that 
arises above passion or partisanship, the love of truth that rests only in 
perfect justice. When such a mind is turned upon complex and con- 
flicting historical situations we expect thoroughness, orderly arrange- 
ment, and illumination. So it seems to us that in the work before us 
we have a treatment of confession and indulgences that will render 
further investigation of this particular kind unnecessary for years. 
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Mr. Lea does not propose a philosophical treatment of his subject 
—a method of historical treatment perfectly legitimate— but rather a 
treatment that must always precede philosophical consideration. He 
proposes an investigation of the facts. He proposes, moreover, that 
his facts shall come in every case from the original sources and that 
they shall be entirely representative. The temptation of a Protestant 
writer on a subject of this kind is always, even if unconsciously, to be 
unjust. Our author has accordingly refrained from consulting Prot- 
estant writers and confined himself “exclusively to original and to 
Catholic authorities, confident that what might thus be lost in com- 
pleteness would be compensated by accuracy and impartiality.” He has 
purposely refrained from extensive comment and preferred to allow 
the facts to tell their own story. It will thus be seen that the treatise 
is to be purely and broadly historical and not in any sense polemical. 
The entire work of more than sixteen hundred pages is a vast collec- 
tion of facts that at first might seem labyrinthine; but really it is not 
so, for the facts have been correctly grouped and so lead to their con- 
clusions with irresistible power. Exact references are made to the 
sources of information, so that should anyone doubt the statements of 
facts, and consequently the validity of the inferences, verification 
is always possible. 

The first two volumes treat of Confession and Absolution, the third 
of Indulgences. 

The great ideas and systems, good and bad, that have controlled 
the world have never sprung full grown into existence. In almost all 
cases they have had microscopic beginnings, have had to struggle for 
existence, for growth, and for dominion. This was exactly true of 
confession and indulgences. In the days of primitive Christianity men 
had immediate access to the Father through the Son. There was little, 
if any, thought of priestly intervention. But on account of the neces- 
sary growth of organization and the ever-present weakness and sinful- 
ness the necessity for discipline became urgent. Penance, reconcilia- 
tion, heresies, the pardon of sin by priests, the power of the keys, 
confession, jurisdiction, the confessional, indulgences have their begin- 
nings. Then, as the centuries move on, there is developed a spiritual 
autocracy the like of which the world has never seen. It is perfectly 
easy to understand how all these ideas could start. A beginning hav- 
ing been made the development departed farther and farther from the 
spirit, emphasized more and more the letter, extended its ramifications 
in all possible directions, became ever more artificial, until there grew 
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up a vast and all-embracing system of externalism entirely mechanical, 
from which the original spirit had taken its flight. In this complete 
change of attitude the church “has abandoned its function as the guar- 
dian of morality, and has devoted itself to smoothing and broadening 
the steep and narrow path. In each successive age it has claimed that 
the increasing wickedness of man renders impossible the maintenance 
of the old severity, and by condescending it has stimulated rather than 
repressed the evil. Its effort has been, not to make men better, but to 
save them from the consequences of their sins. The power which it 
claims as entrusted to it by God has been wielded to elude and not to 
vindicate the justice of God If the sinner cannot be induced to 
abandon his sin he can at least be kept in ignorance that he sins; his 
fear of hell can be removed by absolution and of purgatory by an 
indulgence ; his conscience can be soothed and he can be kept in 
obedience to the kindly mother church, whose benignity thus assures 
him of heaven without imposing burdens on earth too heavy for his 
weakness.””* 

It is difficult for one not acquainted with medieval times to under- 
stand how these ideas could so entirely dominate everything. 

A good illustration is seen in the Jubilee—an outgrowth of 
indulgences. It was appointed in 1300 by Boniface VIII. Plenary 
indulgence was offered to every Christian who for certain days would 
worship at the tombs of Peter and Paul. This led immense hosts of pil- 
grims to set out for Rome. They entered like invading armies. “Aged 
men were brought on litters, and from Savoy there came one more than 
a hundred years old, carried by his son. In Rome the crowds were so 
great that many were crushed and famine was feared Ventura 
says that during his stay of fifteen days he many times saw men and 
women trampled under foot, and more than once he narrowly escaped 
the same fate. On Christmas eve the crowd was estimated by the Romans 
at two millions.” ‘They came from all quarters of Christendom. The 
profits to the church were enormous. At first the Jubilee was to occur 
every hundred years, but the demand became so great that the time 
was reduced to fifty years, then to thirty-three years, then to twenty- 
five. 

The thinkers of the times, as of late times, had many hard nuts to 
crack, but they went at it with medieval assurance. Unfortunately the 
great men of the different periods often failed to agree. But as the 
age was entirely uncritical these disagreements did not prevent the 

* Vol. III, p. 583. 
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rapid growth and universal extension of confession and indulgences. 
Mr. Lea, with his infinite wealth of facts, flashes the clear, cold light of 
history into all these intricate windings, and we are able to understand 
how these things so impossible to us, with our enlightened and critical 
Protestantism, were possible then. 

The Reformation came in time to save the church from becoming 
an instrumentality of unmixed evil. Protestantism arose as a perma- 
ment competitor and Romanism was forced into new adaptations, but 
it has really abated none of its claims, and our author concludes that 
“there is no reason to doubt that it has entered upon a new career of 
even wider influence and prosperity than those that have preceded it.” 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


StupIES SUBSIDIARY TO THE Works OF BisHop BUTLER. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstone. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. London: Henry Frowde. Pp. vii+370. $2. 


Tuis volume contains twenty-one essays, “which are meant to be 
supplementary to the works of Butler.” The first part, headed “ But- 
ler,” is of a more general character, discussing such subjects as Butler’s 
method, its application to the Scriptures, his censors, his mental quali- 
ties, theology, his celebrity and influence ; the second part, “Subsidi- 
ary,” examines specific doctrines, as a future life, necessity or 
determinism, teleology, miracle, and the mediation of Christ. The 
aim is explanatory and apologetic, to show the character and value of 
Bishop Butler’s works, particularly the Analogy, to meet the objections 
of his censors, and to recommend his writings “for permanent and 
classical study by the more thoughtful minds.” The method in these 
writings is valued more highly than the argument. This method does 
not aim at scientific demonstration, for it is admitted that this is not 
possible in matters pertaining to revelation and spirituality. The 
reasoning of the Bishop is more concerned with practice than with 
knowledge. Since “probability is the guide of life,” he is everywhere 
intent on discovering what is probable or likely in religion, holding 
that the strongest reason amid conflicting evidences demands the assent 
of the mind. Butler “was engaged in an endeavor to show to those 
who demanded an absolute certainty in the proofs of religion that 
this demand was unreasonable; and the method he pursued in this 
demonstration was to point out to them how much of their own daily 
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conduct was palpably and rightly founded upon evidence less than 
certain.” In pursuing this method the Bishop is careful neither to 
understate the argument of an opponent nor to overstate his own. 
The study of his works disciplines the mind so as to view a contro- 
verted subject impartially and in every light, and to make for it only 
such claims as the facts warrant. Revealed religion must be subjected 
to the same tests as the other highest concerns of life. The tests 
establish that this religion is such as might be expected according to 
the analogy of nature; it is adapted to our faculties, to our earthly 
condition, and to our practical needs; it thus meets our just intellec- 
tual demands and imposes on us the moral responsibility of accepting 
the argument of greatest probability as the guide of life. It is the 
exposition, the defense, and the application of this method of Bishop 
Butler to which the volume before us is devoted. 

The strong faith of Mr. Gladstone naturally finds arguments. in 
favor of Christianity in Butler’s works where the skeptic sees none or 
is actually confirmed in his doubts. Nevertheless our author reveals 
the same fairness which he so highly praises inthe Analogy. The chief 
value of the volume consists in the clear statement and strong defense 
of the purpose and method of Butler, and in a criticism of the objec- 
tions urged against them. The Analogy presupposes the existence of 
God ; its arguments are directed against deism, not against atheism. 
Everyone knows that the advance of science, the theory of evolution, 
and biblical criticism have made demands on apologetics which no 
work of last century can meet. Mr. Gladstone admits “that the work 
of Butler, faithfully adjusted as it was to the needs of his own day, is 
inadequate to the needs of ours. .... His argument does not of 
itself confute the agnostic, the positivist, the materialist; and it is also 
true that, the argument against miracles not having been fully devel- 
oped when he wrote, his observations on this point, as they stand, are 
incomplete.” Yet even for our day the Analogy is of great value on 
account of its method, its direct arguments, and its inferences. We 
may agree with the agnostic that there is a realm of the unknowable 
and yet take our stand with Butler in the vindication of a valid faith 
on the basis of indisputable probability. 

There is no preface, introduction, or index, all of which might be 
helpful to the reader. Some of the essays appeared in Good Words 
before they were published in this volume. All refer to Butler, but 
their connection, particularly in the first part, is not always systematic. 
The volume closes with “‘ Probability as the Guide of Life,’’ which is 
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already discussed in the first chapter, “On the Method of Butler,” and 
on which so much of the defense of Butler’s works depends. This, 
however, is incidental and does not affect the substance. 

The work makes us wonder at the broad and profound scholarship 
of one so absorbed by practical affairs as Mr. Gladstone has been. He 
lays under contribution the ancient classics, the church fathers, Ger- 
man and French as well as English writers, history, philosophy, and 
theology. Especially is the clearness and comprehensiveness of his 
thinking manifest in discussing the nature and value of evidence. 


J. H. W. STUCKENBERG. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


IMMANUEL KaANTS AUFFASSUNG VON DER BIBEL UND SEINE AUs- 
LEGUNG DERSELBEN. Ein Compendium Kantscher Theo- 
logie. Von C W. von Kocercen. Leipzig: A. Dei- 
chert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Béhme )., 
1896. Pp.ix+96. M 1.60. 


Tuis brief treatise is interesting and valuable. The author has 
wisely allowed Kant to state his own view of the Bible and to give 
abundant examples of his mode of interpretation. The work is 


accordingly in large part made up of pertinent quotations from the 
great philosopher, arranged naturally under appropriate headings, 
introduced, accompanied, and followed by brief, discriminating, and 
helpful statements of the author. The reader is put in the way to 
verify the author’s work, for at the beginning is given a full list of the 
works quoted and their respective editions,and the quotations are 
referred each to its own place in these works. The value of the little 
volume is also much increased by its full index of included names, 
subjects, and Scripture quotations. The whole number of these quota- 
tions is three hundred. This shows at once the large use of the Bible 
made by Kant, and the condensed comprehensiveness of the author’s 
exhibit. We haveat the outset, largely in Kant’s own words, an account 
of the early home influences under which the boy came into his knowl- 
edge of Holy Scripture. Both father and mother were devout, earnest 
Christians, faithful in their observance of the ordinances of the church, 
and careful to train their child in their own mode of thought and life. 
To the minister of their church they entrusted the early school educa- 
tion of their son, and this minister was like the parents in mind and 
spirit. Kant, in later years, spoke of his parents with profound 
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respect. He had no sympathy with their pretism, as he regarded it, 
but commended in emphatic language their pure, strong, virtuous 
characters. 

The public authorities in 1788 placed Kant’s works on the philos- 
ophy of religion in the “Index Librorum Prohibitorum,” charging 
these works with a perversion of many fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity and the Bible. This led Kant to write in his own defense 
an answer stating his view of the mutual relation of the Bible and 
philosophy and explaining his own use of the Bible in his philosophical 
discussions. In these he had not perverted and depreciated Christian 
doctrines because it was alien to the purpose of such discussions to 
pass judgments favorable or unfavorable upon those doctrines, and he 
had never so done. In this answer, however, he proceeds to give his 
view of the Bible. Its one proper functionis the moral improvement of 
mankind, and in its fitness to accomplish this lies itswhole value. Quite 
rrespective of its claim to be a revelation from God, it is the right 
and duty of man’s reason to judge of its moral truth and consequent 
worth. The moral law is supreme in man and its principles are 
given only in man’s moral reason. It is for philosophy to recognize 
those principles and give them adequate expression. If the theologian 
is not in harmony with this philosophy, so much the worse for the 
theologian. In interpreting the Bible one’s moral reason must be 
his guide. Anything contradictory to the principle of this reason 
must be rejected, whether it be an interpretation ef a passage or 
the passage itself. Scripture that in some circumstances and for 
some people is a vehicle of truth may for others or in other cir- 
cumstances be the reverse. Faith apart from right moral principle is 
worthless. 

To Kant it is a matter of indifference whether the historical parts 
of the Bible are authentic or not. If they aptly embody and disclose 
moral principles in their right relations and applications, it is enough. 
The biblical account of the origin and development of the human race 
which connects man’s universal sinfulness with the first man is, for 
Kant, only the historical form of stating the results at which one’s 
reason arrives by reflecting on the moral life as known in self-con- 
sciousness. Obligation implies power; and since we find in our 
conscious. personal life no sinless starting point, the start in sinlessness 
was carried back to the beginning of the race. Kant seems to regard 
the Book of Job as the most significant part of the Old Testament, 
as the best and purest statement of whatever isvalid in that Testament. 
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Job makes his conscious rectitude the basis of his faith. He founds 
his theology upon this consciousness. His friends take the current 
view and oppose him. They argue from a fixed faith in what is with- 
out man to what must be within him. This opposition between him 
and them in the central principle makes conflict of view all up and 
down the line. The book in its close justifies Job rather than them, 
because he was right and they wrong as to principle, but blames him 
because largely in error in the application of the principle. 

Kant praises the Old Testament for insisting everywhere upon a 
supreme authority to which every man is subject, but maintains that by 
making the motives to obedience so dominantly temporal it nearly 
emptied the law of all true moral contents and worth. Action whose 
motive is only reward has no moral value. The New Testament 
changes all this. It presents to view in the person of Jesus Christ the 
true idea of a normal human life,—a life in which all the motives are 
found in the intrinsic worth of virtue itself and in which all the virtues 
come to the full. The idea is the same whether the history as fact is 
or is not authentic, and the value of the history is in the idea. There 
is nothing improbable, much less impossible, nothing implying the 
miraculous in the supposition that the eternal idea of sinless humanity 
should have been realized in an actual person such as Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Still, fellowship with him is simply making in some measure 
real that which is presented in him as ideal, and this realization in 
ourselves of the ideal is effected through our own power of self-deter- 
mination. For this the authenticity of the history is not essential. 
And it is delusion to imagine that any other agent than our own wills, 
in whole or part, by an immediate agency in us originates and 
develops the holy life. The history represents Jesus Christ as rising 
bodily from the dead and ascending into heaven. The essential truth 
contained in this is that the moral cannot be regarded as subject 
to the physical. Hence the perfect man cannot be so subject to 
death that his existence should be brought to an end by it or his 
true life in any degree impaired. This principle of the supremacy of 
virtue in the universe is the element of truth also in all the accounts of 
miracles. 

The movement begun by Christ and having in him its norm is 
still going forward in the world. All churches and other organizatians 
whose bond of fellowship and conscious aim is moral area visible part 
of this kingdom, with which must also be recognized a complementary 
invisible part. In this kingdom, alike in the individual and the com- 
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munity, the perfection of Christ is only partially realized. There is a 
mixture of good and evil. These two are recognized as antagonistic. 
Their perpetual opposition in the same life, whether individual or 
associated, is intolerable. Out of these two convictions of the practi- 
cal reason “the doctrine of last things’ has taken its shape. It is 
presented in the form of predicted history. There is to be a millen- 
nium, a second advent, a final judgment, a separationof the holy from 
the unholy, a fixed state, eternity. Such representations have as fact 
nothing valid for life ; it is only as symbolic exhibitions of moral prin- 
ciples and their power in life that they avail. The value of the prin- 
ciples is in themselves ; the value of the history in its exhibition and 
enforcement of the principles. 

It would be interesting to follow the philosopher in his interpreta- 
tion of individual passages, but for this there is no space. That he is 
honest cannot be doubted. That his one-sided ethical philosophy 
everywhere dominates his view and interpretation of Scripture is evi- 
dent. As our author says in closing his treatise: ‘It was a part of 
Kant’s life work to deliver the philosophy of religion from the specu- 
lative intellectualism of his time so as to give to the practical reason its 
due place.” In consideration of this great service we may pardon 
some defects. But one cannot lay down the little treatise without 
a deep regret that one whose power was so great in one direction 
might not have had also the completeness and sweetness of life 
which would have come to him from the childlike faith and piety of 
his parents. 


Watenvase, ie. Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 


CHRISTLICHE ETHIK. Akademische Vorlesung von Dr. THEOL. 
ROBERT KUBEL, ord. Professor der Theologie in Tiibingen. 
Herausgegeben von Gottlob Weisser, Stadtvikar in Stuttgart. 
2 vols. Miinchen: Beck, 1896. Pp. xvi+256; vi+36s5, 
12mo. M 8. 


TuIs is a posthumous work consisting of the lectures on Christian 
Ethics which the late Dr. Kiibel had given for a number of years in the 
theological department of the University of Tiibingen. The author’s 
manuscript is the basis of the work, and this has been compared with 
the editor’s notes taken in 1888 and also with the notes of one who 
heard the course when last given in the year 1894. The entire con- 
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tent, however, is Kiibel’s, the editor having confined himself to adding 
headings to important subdivisions within the paragraphs, making a 
few changes of style in the interest of clearness, verifying quotations 
and supplying indices to the biblical passages referred to and to the 
subject-matter. 

The first half of the introduction discusses the nature of morals and 
ethics, the relation of morality to religion, and the nature, sources, and 
method of Christian ethics. 

There can be no absolute separation between religion and morality ; 
each in its perfection involves the other. As to the essence of morality, 
every spiritually mature and moral man must admit that it is only as 
being and becoming determined that he can determine himself. Now 
the absolute determining life-power we men call “God.” Only on 
the ground of theonomy, therefore, can there be autonomy. The 
essence of religion, on the other hand, involves the feeling of being deter- 
mined by an absolute life-power. This feeling, however, is not yet 
religion itself, but only its subjective-objective ground. Religion is 
in fact not actualized until man affirms this original and immediate 
self-witness of God by and in him. This affirmation is a moral act. 
Genuine religion must then be or become also moral. It is only as 
not yet perfected that either can stand without the other. The genuine 
moral-religious man accepts for himself theonomy fully and com- 
pletely and thereby becomes truly autonomous. The entire riddle is 
solved only by the Christian pneumatonomy which is autonomy, but 
only on the basis of living theonomy. Christian morality is, too, free 
life and conduct in which, however, not man as man but the Christian is 
the acting subject. All in this life and conduct rests on the accepted 
fact of salvation through Christ and has in this fact its characteristic 
determination. The highest purpose of this conduct as well as the 
moral power from which it proceeds, and the moral law according to 
which it proceeds, Good, Virtue, and Duty, therefore, have a quite 
specific character through this relation to Christ. And this relation is 
not at all a mere determination of the Christian alongside of other 
purely human determinations, but the central determining factor of his 
very being. Just as there is no absolute distinction between morality 
and religion, so there is no absolute distinction between human and 
Christian morality. 

Christianity = genuine humanity. It is through Christ’s teaching 
that we first learn what is really human, genuine manhood, not through 
mere nature and history but from the New Testament. Christianity 
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demands and gives a “new” man—but yet a man. The relation of 
purely philosophical to Christian ethics is a positive one on the formal 
side in so far as the latter, if it is to proceed scientifically, must follow 
the laws of all scientific thinking and presentation; on the material 
side in so far as the Christian morality presented is the fulfillment of 
the philosophically described human morality. The relation is a neg- 
ative one, however, in so far as the source of the Christian doctrine of 
morals is neither philosophical thinking and speculation, nor primarily 
the empirical experience of the individual or humanity, but alone the 
revelation of God in Christ and its original attestation in the Scrip- 
tures. Even the Christian experience of the individual or of the com- 
munity can be a source only so far as this rests upon and is ever newly 
determined by this revelation. Kiibel’s final definition of Christian 
ethics is, “the scientific presentation of Christian moral conduct as 
life in the spirit of Christ through the word of Christ.” 

The last half of the introduction gives in concise outlines an excel- 
lent review of Christian ethics from the time of the apostolic Fathers 
down to recent Catholic, Protestant, and rationalistic writers upon the 
subject. The body of the work is divided into two main parts, the 
first of which is entitled “The demand and possibility of Christian 
morality ;” the second “The realization of Christian morality in life.” 
Among the prominent subjects of discussion in the first part may 
be noticed: Conscience, The Will, Principle and source of sin, Law 
and Christianity, Christ as Teacher, Pattern, Redeemer and Saviour, 
The biblical doctrine of the kingdom of God, Nature and develop- 
ment of the church, Ethical significance of the sacraments; in the 
second part: The new birth, The highest good, The conflict of 
duties, Christian virtue, Moral life of the Christian family, state, 
and church. The content of the work is exceedingly rich. Almost 
every phase of life and conduct receives some attention. Of especial 
interest is the discussion of education and the relation of church and 
state. 

While there seems to be little that is newin the work, it is none the 
less useful as a general introduction to the subject and a convenient 
book of reference. The treatment is scholarly, moderate in tone, and 
reverent in spirit. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by a full 
analytical table of contents, an index of subjects, and an index of bib- 
lical references—some eleven hundred in number. 

F. C. FRENCH. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. Four lectures 
delivered in St. Asaph Cathedral, on June 16, 17, 18, and 
19, by ARTHUR JAMES Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury. Lon- 
don, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1896. Pp. 162, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Cuurcu Unity. Five lectures delivered in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York, during the winter of 1896, by 
CHARLES W. SuHIELps, D.D., LL.D., E. Benjamin ANDREws, 
LL.D., Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Henry C. Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. viii+-231, 8vo; cloth. $1. 


THESE books, containing discussions of the same topic, one the 
expression of English views, the other of American, were produced 
and issued from the press during the same year. They are an evidence 
of the strength and breadth of the irenic movement. 

Dr. Mason, in his four lectures, treats of ““The Duty of Unity,” 
“The Internal Principle of Unity,” “The External Principle of 
Unity,” and “The Application of the Principles.” 

In his first lecture he animadverts at some length on the Pope’s 
letter, in which his Holiness denies the validity of Anglican orders. 
He thinks that the address from the Vatican would have been more 
“‘ Christianlike” and effective, if it had not been “shot out to English 
people at large, without so much as a recognition that there existed 
any special claimant to represent the ancient Church of England.” 
Still he regards it better that the Pope should have spoken even with 
seeming discourtesy than not to have spoken at all. After this sug- 
gestive treatment of the Pope’s missive, he sets forth cogently the 
duty of ecclesiastical unity as taught in the Scriptures. 

But first there must be internal unity; its principle, “a common 
faith,” its model, “‘the unity of the Father and the Son.” This unity 
must be based on Holy Scripture, “interpreted not only in the light 
of accurate scholarship, but also in the light of history.” Guided by 
the Divine Word we shall find the “adoring love of Christ’ to be 
“the true fundamental article of the Christian creed.” 

As to the external principle of unity, the lecturer declares that 
“‘intercommunion is the visible proof and the indispensable means of 
ecclesiastical union,’”’ by which he means that all Christians must 
unite in partaking of the Lord’s Supper, administered by those who 
are legitimately authorized to officiate. Only those who belong to 
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the apostolical succession are duly qualified to administer the Supper. 
He is so positive that this is the true external principle of unity, that 
with “‘St. Austin to the Donatists” he cries: “We cannot come out to 
you; do you come in to us!” (we quote his own words.) But every 
division of the universal church might quite as reasonably utter the 
same cry, which would convince any sane mind that ecclesiastical 
union, so long as such an attitude is maintained, is the chimera of 
chimeras. 

In his last lecture, as might have been expected, he finds 
apparently almost insuperable difficulties in the application of his 
principles. 

While there is much in these lectures which is worthy of hearty 
commendation, there are statements which will not bear the test of 
Scripture. The lecturer calls the Lord’s Supper a “sacrament,” the 
New Testament does not; the table of the Supper he calls an “ altar,” 
but no one can find any such notion in the New Testament. He 
says that “all Anglicans believe” that Christ is present in the Supper 
in such a real sense “that they actually receive him into themselves 
in the Holy Communion.” This is bald sacramentarianism, both 
unscriptural and mischievous, and “ a// Anglicans” certainly do not 
believe it. 

The subjects of the lectures delivered in the Union Theological 
Seminary are “The General Principles of Church Unity,” “The Sin 
of Schism,” “ The Irenic Movements since the Reformation,” “‘ The 
Chicago-Lambeth Articles,” and “ The Unity of the Spirit— a World- 
Wide Necessity.” The lecturers alike deplore division, and advocate 
unity, but disagree as to what unity means. One of them contends 
for organic unity ; another that such unity is not what is most desir- 
able, but rather unity of spirit; and the last lecturer supports this 
view by saying that “the ideal of the church will be realized when its 
members are harmonious, not because of one organization, but because 
filled with one spirit.” 

In our criticism we wish to suggest, first, that the times are evi- 
dently propitious for unity. Nations are no longer isolated. The 
barriers which separated them have been largely swept away. They 
are brought close to each other by the steamship and telegraph. 
Smaller states are being merged into larger. Churches whose differ- 
ences have become trivial are being united in one body. Theological 
rancor has almost wholly disappeared. Love has become the watch- 
word of Christendom. Different denominations are codperating with 
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each other in many Christian enterprises. Christians of different 
names pray alike and are praying together. They also sing the same 
hymns. Already there is a marked unity of spirit. 

Sécond, real organic unity can come only from unity of spirit and of 
belief. In securing organic unity we shall inevitably be compelled to 
reckon with conscience. Honest, earnest Christian men can never be 
brought to sustain by word or act any organization which they believe 
to be contrary to the truth. If they could it would be an immeasurable 
calamity. 

Third, the truth of which we speak is that of the Scriptures. All 
true Christians, outside of the Roman Catholic church, profess to 
regard the Scriptures as ultimate authority in all matters of faith and 
practice. The first of the four principles set forth in the Chicago- 
Lambeth articles, as a basis of unity, is the Scriptures. This is funda- 

.mental and comprehensive. It includes all that is requisite to secure 
organic unity, if that is thought to be necessary. Ifa creed is desir- 
able, let it fairly express the truth of the Scriptures. Let all Christen- 
dom receive the two ordinances, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
administer them according to the Scriptures. Let all who build and 
govern churches do as the apostles did, never transcending the Scrip- 
tures. Let all believe what the Scriptures teach, and do what the 
Scriptures command. There may be for a time differences of inter- 
pretation, but the principle fully received and resolutely carried out, 
will eventually secure both unity of spirit and of organization. We 
do not want four principles of unity, according to the Chicago-Lam- 
beth proposal, but one ; not four standards of agreement, but one; not 
a quadrilateral, but a straight line, which in faith, as well as in mathe- 
matics, is the shortest distance between any two given points. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SociaAL RicHts AND Dutiges. Addresses to Ethical Societies. 
By LesLig STEPHEN. Two vols., cloth. Pp. iv-+255 and 
iv+267. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896. $3. 


THE author of these essays is eminent among the none too numer- 
ous writers who keep a firm hold upon all the various classes of 
considerations which are presumed to be familiar to cultured men. 
His world is the world to which the typical American college man has 
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been introduced, but he has confined himself to no narrow corner of 
it. He has rather kept the whole world under his eye and, according 
to academic standards, his thought is in the least degree provincial. 
There are few writers in whose essays the American college man may 
find a larger proportion of sentiments and sentences which he might 
be expected to express for himself if he attended to the same topics 
and had skill in formulating his reflections. This is not faint praise. 
It recognizes Mr. Stephen’s merit as a thinker of more nearly the 
whole world known to educated men than is usually kept in view. 
Thanks to this merit the educated man who reads Mr. Stephen’s essays 
gets from them constant help in assorting his ideas. He seldom finds 
in them any material fact which he should not have known before, 
nor does he find correlations of the facts which are very obscure, yet 
by help of the essays he reaches frequent percepts which his unor- 
ganized and uneven knowledge had not discovered. Mr. Stephen, in 
other words, is a remarkably efficient organ of today’s social mind, in 
that he elaborates great numbers of conclusions which are implicitly in 
the knowledge which the “liberal education” of our day is supposed to 
impart. Upon a wide range of subjects he codifies formal principles 
with which educated men of judicial temper will very rarely join 
issue. He thus draws lines for the broad treatment which the edu- 
cated man should give to the problems that confront our generation. 
His views are a partial collection of the more fundamental thoughts 
by which the educated men of England and America are consciously 
or unconsciously controlled. These essays are consequently a mirror 
in which we may frequently see our own minds in unfamiliar attitudes. 
In the two volumes before us the author has written about the aims of 
ethical societies, science and politics, the sphere of political economy, 
the morality of competition, social equality, ethics and the struggle 
for existence, heredity, punishment, luxury, the duties of authors, the 
vanity of philosophizing, and forgotten benefactors. If we wish to 
know the probable trend of our own general beliefs in case they 
should be brought to bear upon the same themes, the essays in this 
collection will furnish the information with a high degree of exact- 
ness. 

This is not to say that Mr. Stephen is more infallible than many 
another in the application of formal principles to material conditions ; 
nor that all educated men think alike upon particular questions, or 
would think alike if they adhered to their major premises; nor that 
answers which Mr. Stephen offers to definite questions are the same 
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which every educated reader will give. On the contrary, his well-bal- 
anced formulas no more save him than they would less judicial thinkers 
from the erroneous conclusions that follow from false values assigned 
to his terms. For a single instance— competent critics will hardly be 
found to challenge these propositions: “We believe that morality 
depends upon something deeper and more permanent than any of the 
dogmas that have hitherto been current in the churches. It is a prod- 
uct of human nature, not of any of these transcendental speculations 
or faint survivals of traditional superstitions. Morality has grown up 
independently of and often in spite of theology” (Vol. I, p. 20). Men 
who know most about the practical value of dogmas may be as sure as 
Mr. Stephen that they are not the source but the expression of moral- 
ity. They will then by no means find themselves driven to his con- 
clusion that “‘a religion really to affect the vulgar must be a supersti 
tion ; to satisfy the thoughtful it must be a philosophy ;” and, further, 
“it is impracticable so to fuse the crude with the refined as to make a 
working compromise” (Vol. I, p. 12). The data of ethics are all the 
available facts about the elements which have to be combined by the 
will in the various sorts of moral acts, and about the consequences that 
flow from conduct. The Christian revelation is an exhibit of some of 
these facts and relations. Its essence is not at all in any philosophy 
which purports to rationalize these data. It is consequently altogether 
gratuitous to posit a necessary antithesis between Christianity and 
ethics. 


ALBION W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DISCOURSES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
By Rev. FREDERICK A. Nose, D.D., Pastor Union Park 
Congregational Church, Chicago. New York, Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. Pp. 385; cloth. 
$1.25. 


THE twenty-three sermons which make up this volume are in the 
main expository. Taken as a whole they are of a high order. The 
preacher has so divided the epistle that each passage for exposition 
furnishes a well-defined subject. Around this subject, which is the 
central, unifying thought of the passage, he has admirably grouped its 
subordinate thoughts ; so that unity, the fundamental law of all effect- 
ive discourse, has been very perfectly realized. 
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The preacher has evidently mastered the thought of the epistle ; at 
all events, he has made up his mind as to what Paul meant when he 
wrote it. He presents his views of the apostle’s thought luminously 
and with the accent of conviction. He illustrates those views from a 
wide range of observation and reading. While he is too wise to turn 
aside from his purpose to discuss before a popular audience questions 
of criticism, he evidently has in mind the results of the best exegetical 
scholarship of the day. He also presents, irrespective of fear or favor, 
all the doctrines and duties of this epistle, so rich in profound thought 
and so full of the experiences of Paul, the prisoner. He thus has 
occasion to treat of subjects which one who preaches only topical ser- 
mons might not touch during his entire ministry. This is one of the 
incidental, but vastly important benefits which flow from the thorough 
popular exposition of an entire epistle. 

The style of these discourses is clear and forceful, and scattered 
here and there over these pages are passages of rare beauty. In fact 
there is so much which is worthy of commendation, that it seems 
almost ungracious to present any adverse criticism. But we meet 
occasionally a lumberly sentence. For instance, they “came into the 
acceptance of Christ,” instead of “they accepted Christ ;” “it is the 
perception which takes place with the ethical senses whereby as in the 
flash of an instant, some things are seen to be right and others wrong.” 
Here we find at least seven superfluous words. How many ethical 
“senses” have we? “In the flash of an instant” is tautological; if 
the flash had been more than an instant it would not have been a 
“ flash” at all. In setting forth what Paul meant by “knowledge,” he 
closes a paragraph with this sentence: “It is not gmosts merely; it is 
epignosis.” For most of his hearers, he crowned that paragraph with 
darkness. 

But the gravest defect in these discourses is a lack of directness. 
They remind one more of an essay read in some literary club, to those 
seated cozily around the author, to whom courtesy forbids him to 
make earnest personal appeal, than of the divine message of an 
ambassador of Christ, who grapples with an audience that he may stir 
them up to strive after a higher, holier life. These sermons have 
but little of that important applicatory element which is so promi- 
nent in the sermons of Maclaren, the prince of modern expository 
preachers. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Kadesh-Barnea ; or, The Power of a Surrendered Life, by Rev. J. 
W. Chapman, D.D. (Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1897, pp. 124, cloth, 
50c.), is a little volume which attempts to discover a spiritual meaning 
in the. historical incidents of the Old and New Testaments. In it 
Egypt is represented as a type of worldliness. The Red Sea stands 
for the death of Christ in its power to deliver us from the dominion of 
sin. Kadesh-Barnea is a picture of the man who comes close to high- 
est spiritual reality, but finally turns back to the wilderness life. 

One cannot but feel that a great deal of this teaching is read into 
the Scriptures. There can, however, be no objection to the use of 
these historical incidents, by way of illustrating gospel truth, if no 
effort is made to make them prove a doctrine or to put a new interpre- 
tation upon the written Word. Dr. Chapman manages to bring for- 
ward some striking and suggestive analogies between the experiences 
of the ancient Israelites and the duties and dangers of the modern 
Christian life— Jno. L. Jackson. 


Messages of Today to the Men of Tomorrow. By George C. Lorimer, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1896, pp. 
xii+464, price $1.50.) The world of yesterday is the leader and 
teacher of the world of today. We build on the past, and build for 
the future. The author of this plump volume gathers into twelve 
“messages” a lot of wholesome advice, the substance of which “has 
been given in familiar talks to hundreds of young people on both sides 
of the Atlantic” (p. viii). These “messages” cover a wide range of 
topics, which touch many phases of modern life. Some of the themes 
are “cherishing ignoble ambitions,” “migrating to the city,” “over- 
coming timidity in battle,” “seeking something for nothing,” “ living 
beyond their means,” “achieving worldly success,” “keeping bad com- 
pany,” “dealing honestly with time,” “cultivating a love of books,” 
and “receiving the religion of revelation.” Every chapter abounds 
in quotations from literature and events from personal experience 
to illustrate and emphasize the lessons and admonitions of the 
author. Considerable diversity is manifest in the method of pres- 
entation. Occasionally the abundance of quotation seems to inter- 
fere with the discussion of the natural divisions of the theme. The 
sermonic character, the repetition of thought in different words, is 
seen on almost every page, and to the scholar seeking facts becomes 
wearisome. But the author writes for the young, for future genera- 
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tions. The impetuous vigor of his thought sweeps along with a 
splendid momentum in spite of a certain heavy verbiage, and the con- 
clusion is a clincher of the thought which he has been, through several 
paragraphs or pages, driving home. The author’s wide range of 
thought and reading enrich every page and stimulate the reader to 
nobler deeds. While vigorous pruning might profitably have reduced 
the size of the book, its strong, bold utterances of the truth will tell 
for righteousness and for God. We miss the indispensable indexes. 
—lIra M. PRICE. 


Village Sermons. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., limited. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1897, pp. 269, cloth, $1.75.) Twelve out of twenty-four sermons 
in this volume are upon the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
Those who have thought of Dr. Hort only as a scholar will be 
impressed by the absence of the controversial element, and by the 
practical character of his preaching. Questions of authorship, time 
of composition, and matters of criticism are entirely ignored. The 
preacher evidently sought to quicken and develop the religious life 
of those who heard him. How far he succeeded in accomplishing 
his object cannot be determined by these sermons. If the hearers 
were hungry for religious truth, they doubtless found food in the words 
of their teacher; if they were indifferent, it is probable that they went 
from the service as they came. The sermons lack incisiveness and 
grip. They are not adapted to awaken emotion, nor do they appeal 
strongly to the will. Many of them are little more than paraphrases 
of the biblical material with which the preacher is dealing. 

Lack of careful revision on the part of the editor is found on page 
9, where we have the phrase, “but all who are in any way depressed or 
beaten down low in any way.”.— LaTHAN A. CRANDALL. 
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THE SOURCES OF JOSEPHUS FOR THE HIsTORY OF SyRiA (Antiguities, 
12:3—13:14). By ADOLF BUCHLER; Jewish Quarterly Review, 
January 1897, pp. 311-49. 


WHEN Josephus was about to write the history of the Jews under 
the reign of the Seleucides, he was obliged to have regard also to such 
sources as had the general affairs of the Syrian Empire for their object. 
In order to write his history clear and intelligible, it was indispensable 
for him to relate the incidents of the Syrian Empire in so far as they 
affected and exercised an influence on Judea. It is strange that in 
many instances where we would expect a reliable, extensive account 
he communicates extracts only from Hellenistic writings of doubtful 
value. It is only in chapter 12:3 that the Amtiguities again contain 
matter of historical value, chiefly drawn from the first book of the 
Maccabees. The information about the events in Syria, drawn trom 
the works of pagan Greek historians, also commences at the same 
passage of the Antiquities where the extracts from the first book of the 
Maccabees begin, and they continue in every chapter up to 13: 14, so 
that we may conjecture at the outset that the authority from which 
Josephus drew commenced its narrative with Antiochus the Great. 
Where did Josephus take his material? A discussion of the “evidence 
of Nicholas of Damascus in Antiquities 13 : 814 ;}" of “the reference for- 
mulas ws xal év ddA SednAdxKaper, 13: 10, 1,” etc., where the references 
have nothing corresponding to them in Josephus, but did probably in 
Nicholas ; “the historical work of Nicholas of Damascus in general,” and 
of “‘the authors quoted by name in Antiguities 12—14,” shows that Jose- 
phus had borrowed the whole material of the first seventeen books of 
his Antiquities from Nicholas of Damascus, except those data which were 
taken from the Bible, the letter of Aristeas, the first book of the Mac- 
cabees, and some other source that dealt with the high priests. From 
the same comprehensive work, which contained the history of all 
peoples, and which was based on primary and reliable sources, he took 
also the references to such authors as are quoted by name, and the 
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passages cited from their works, with the exception of Strabo. The 
very formulas used in referring to a history of Syria are Nicholas’ 
property. Josephus had, however, only sparingly used those portions 
which bear upon the ancient peoples, because Nicholas had touched 
upon a few points of contact only between those peoples and the Jews. 
On the other hand, Josephus had made ample use of the descriptions 
devoted to the kingdom of the Seleucides, because there had been 
intimate relations between Jews and Syrians for a period of two cen- 
turies. The original work of Nicholas must have been comprehensive 
and exhaustive, and rich in references, especially in those books that 
were devoted to the history of ancient peoples. But in Syrian history 
Polybius and Posidonius were the principal authorities, and their 
names are given only when the different opinions of other authors are 
contrasted with theirs. 

It appears from several facts that Nicholas, like Polybius, com- 
menced his descriptions of the kingdom of the Seleucides with Anti- 
ochus the Great, but that he had treated the history of the preceding 
kings only very briefly and summarily. It is possible, although not 
very plausible, that the information for the eleventh book of the 
Antiquities and for 12:5, 3—13:7 taken from the first book of the 
Maccabees took the place of almost everything that Nicholas had said 
about the relations between the Jews and the Seleucides. Josephus’ 
object was to give the heathens a description of the greatness of his 
fathers. But the latter was much more amply exhibited in the first 
book of the Maccabees than in the work of Nicholas, who hardly men- 
tions the deeds of the Jews. For the period from Alexander to Anti- 
ochus the Great also Josephus found the description of Jewish history 
as given by the Jewish Hellenists quite sufficient for the object he had 
in view, and even going beyond it. He therefore disregarded Nicholas 
and kept to the former, but he failed to notice that he neglected Judea 
entirely, and transferred the central point of his history to Alexandria 
and the court of the Ptolemies. This assumption is, for all that, 
improbable; for in the Antiquities from 12:5, 3 to 13:7, in spite of 
the servile adherence to the first book of the Maccabees, a good many 
sentences have been taken from Nicholas’ Syrian history, whereas we 
do not find the long gap from Ptolemy the son of Lagus to Antio- 
chus the Great interrupted by a single event from the universal history 
of Syria and Egypt. If there had been a history of Nicholas or if 
Josephus had read Strabo’s work he would have found there many 
remarks about that period. 
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Biichler’s article is a thoroughgoing discussion. The author differs from Bloch 
(Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus) and Nussbaum (Obdservationes in Flavii Josephi 
Antiguitatum libros 12:3—13:14), who came to the conclusion that Josephus had 
drawn these particulars from Polybius and Posidonius, and also from Destimon (Die 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus), who held that Josephus, although acquainted with the 
works of these historians, had not made any direct use of them, but had found them 
blended already with Jewish sources, to which he added only a few abstracts, for the most 
part without value, from Jewish legendary works; he also differs from Gutschmid, Carl 
Miiller, and others, who thought Josephus had read Berosus for himself. Biichler 
reaches his results by a detailed examination of internal evidence, no item of which 
is conclusive, but the sum of which makes the construction of Biichler probable. It 
awakens a somewhat unpleasant feeling to be told that “the very formulas used” by 
Josephus “in referring to a history of Syria are Nicholas’ property,” for one is sur- 
prised that any historian should copy cross-references which he knew pointed to noth- 
ing in his own writings. It is a slight shock, also, to learn that Josephus copied a list 
of authorities from Nicholas “to impress his pagan readers,” some of whom might be 
supposed to know more about Manetho, Berosus, Hesiod, and others than they would 
find borrowed by Josephus, and see his second-hand show of learning. Still Biichler 
makes out a pretty good case for the large use of Nicholas by Josephus, and makes us 
the more regret the loss of the Damascus scholar’s great work, “ which contained the 
history of all peoples” in 142 books. What would we not give for a history of his 
own times by this friend and counselor of Herod the Great! 


HucGuH M. Scott. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ZuR LEHRE VON DER PERSON CHRISTI. Von dem selig. PRor. Dr. 
Herm. Scumipt; Weue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Vil. Jahrgang, 2. 
Heft, 1896, pp. 972-1005. 


1. The religious postulates in the doctrine of Christ.— The doctrine of 
the person of Christ cannot be constructed out of our experience. 
The historical Christ can be known only from history itself, and every 
attempt to set forth his real nature must accord with the authentic wit- 
nesses of his life. A satisfactory Christology must grasp a correct 
idea of the kingdom of God, note its essential correlation with the per- 
son of Christ, and show how redemption must from the beginning have 
been taken up into the divine purpose of creation, and how, accord- 
ingly, creation is as truly mediated through Christ as is redemption. 
Moreover, a Christology which conserves the fundamental postulates 
of the common faith must be able to explain the value of Christ’s per- 
son, suffering and death for the forgiveness of sin, to make his exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God intelligible to us, to point out the 
absolute authority of revelation which this exaltation furnishes, and 
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finally, to confirm the Christian’s blessed hope and assure him of mem- 
bership in the kingdom of God. 

2. The unity of the person of Christ.—It is of the first importance in 
Christology to explain the historical appearance of Jesus Christ so as 
to put forth no proposition which is inexplicably at variance with his- 
torical reality. The doctrine of two natures is prejudicial. An 
assential property of the human nature and the human spirit is person- 
ality. The historical representation of our Lord is that of a unity 
which altogether excludes the idea of an artificial distinction of sides 
in his personality, so as to say, “ Here the human nature speaks, here the 
divine.” Rather may we say that his person is divine-human, and so 
also is his nature, for person is nothing else than the self-positing of 
one’s own proper essence and nature. We do not speak of the sensu- 
ous and spiritual sides of man’s nature as two natures in man, but as 
one human nature in which the sensuous and the spiritual are so 
included and combined as to be truly another nature. So we affirm of 
Christ a unitized divine-human nature, in which the human and divine 
are essentially modified. Our terminology thus guards against the 
monophysite heresy by affirming, not two complete natures in one 
Christ, but one new nature constituted out of elements essential to 
human nature and also of the fullness of God. 

3. The relation of the God-man to the Logos.— The Logos is the self- 
manifestation of God as it is necessary for the process of the inner life 
of God. He is the mediator of all revelation. The creature itself 
would not exhibit the content of the life of God if ‘that which is most 
central in his own Ego found no creaturely representation. The Son, 
the only begotten, is the specific and peculiar exhibition, in human 
form, of this central content of the life of God; he is to be conceived as. 
including the Logos in his separate and distinctive existence. As per- 
sonal subject, distinguished from God, Jesus is not the Logos but the 
Son. Therefore the expression Logos has no place in the sayings of 
our Lord, but whenever he speaks of his preéxistent form he calls 
himself the Son. In the Pauline Christology also the Son is conceived 
as the subject of the preéxistence (Gal. 4:4; Rom. 8:3; comp. 1 Cor. 
15:47). There is thus a duality of the Logos given. So far as he is 
the self-manifestation of God for his own consciousness and life he can 
have no separate existence. As little as the image which I form within 
the mind ceases to exist in my consciousness while I bring it forth into 
objectivity, so little does the Logos cease to exist within the Godhead 
while he is manifested in outer form. The Logos without the flesh is 
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no personality in the human sense, but the human side to Christ also 
has no reality except in connection with the Logos. The Son is not 
identical with the divine Logos so far as he has creaturehocd and dis- 
tinctive being; but the divine Logos is also not a distinct person in 
the human sense as we use that term of the Son. 

4. The self-renunciation of the Son— There lies in the idea of the 
self-manifestation of God a defining and limiting of the content of 
divine life, and a concrete divine human life is not thinkable without 
a kenosis, t. e., without a provisional resignation of divine glory and 
the form of God. But the subject of this enosis is not the Logos 
but the Son of God. In the only passage where the word enosis 
occurs the concrete Jesus Christ is named as subject. We are justified 
therefore in so combining the doctrine of the Son with the Johannean 
doctrine of the Logos as to understand the Son as the God-man, that is, 
the Logos entered into a human form of existence and having first 
thereby become an Ego distinct from the Father and existing for him- 
self. And so the name Logos designates only the hypostasis in the 
inner life of God, which for the sake of definite manifestation in crea- 
turely existence is called the Son of God in power, and may have being 
for itself distinct from the Father. This Son, that is, the God-man as 
such, had no actual existence previous to his entrance into the persona| 
experience of humanity, but the Logos by virtue of his indwelling deter- 
mination to assume human existence in the Christ, and before the 
actual realization of such existence, supplies the essential element of 
preéxistence. So far as the concrete God-man, Jesus Christ, knew 
himself in his unity with the Logos, he would also be conscious of his 
preéxistence as a veritable reality. The divine-human glory was also 
united with the God-man with the entering of the Logos into him; but 
in his humbling himself, our Lord accepted during his whole earthly 
life a condition of existence that was actually lacking in his glory. 
The enosis is continuously realized in the rameivwors. 

5. The state of humiliation—The renunciation of the God-man 
consists in his putting himself in the condition of human experience — 
popularly but quite suitably expressed as a coming down from heaven 
upon the earth. He thus becomes Son of Man, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and subject to the sufferings and obstacles of human life. He is 
involved in that same condition of vanity (uaraérys) unto which the 
whole creation is subjected. He laid aside the divine attributes of 
omniscience and omnipotence so as to be spoken of as learning (Luke 
2:52), asking questions (Mark 6:38), and even acknowledging lack 
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of knowledge (Mark 13:32). The circle of his Father’s activity sur- 
passes his own. Even in the ethical sphere he is so circumscribed by 
his connection with sinful flesh that in the passiveness which this 
flesh presents before the world there lie inducements to a selfish using 
of the world. Hence the power of the temptations of our Lord. 
Nevertheless, there was given him the consciousness of ability by a 
simple act of will to withdraw himself from these conditions, and make 
good his claim to a state in keeping with his identity with the Logos 
(Matt. 26: 53, 54; John ro: 18). 

6. Zhe Son of God in the renunciation The kenosis cannot be 
thought of as a renunciation of glory which would leave only a potential 
existence of the divine humanity, and reduce the historical God-man to 
the level of common human nature. Such a view would lead directly 
to Ebionitism. The enosis proceeds only so far as the connection 
with actual human experience necessarily demands. The self-con- 
sciousness of Christ includes his own immediate consciousness of God, 
and he has within himself an intuitive knowledge of the nature of God 
(Matt. 11:27; John 1:18). He is the witness of heavenly things 
(John 3:13). In his mental operations he was absolutely without error. 
He knew what was in man, and saw through the moral and religious 
significance of events with perfect clearness. In like manner he out- 
lined, in his prophecies and parables, the future development of the 
kingdom of God. He is the manifested wisdom of God, and his words 
and works have no other motive than the will of the Father (John 14: 
10). He is at once the revelation and witness of the love of God. He 
was conscious of ability to use at will the power, lying in his identity 
with the Logos, of availing himself of divine omnipotence and omni- 
science. It was his glory to manifest this power in miracles, not arbi- 
trarily, but in perfect harmony with the will of the Father. If his 
works are ascribed to the power of the Spirit (Matt. 12:28), it is 
because his life with the Father is mediated through the Spirit, and his 
corporeal life is also conditioned by the same Spirit. So far as this 
divine life is mediated in the Son through the Logos, he is also during 
his actual human existence the Lord of the Spirit (John 20: 22; 2 Cor. 
3:17). 

7. The divine humanity in its consummation.— The resurrection was 
the crisis at which the actual humanity of the Son of God became 
exalted to a state of completeness commensurate with his own true 
nature. It was impossible for the Sinless One to be held permanently 
under the power of death. As the human manifestation was a product 
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of the Spirit, so is the risen body the adequate exhibition and organ 
of this Spirit. Paul well calls it a spiritual body. It is the Spirit of 
the Logos already present in this humanity, and therefore the resurrec- 
tion is not only the work of God on the creaturely life which belongs 
to the God-man, but also the work of the God-man himself through 
whom the divine life-process is effected. In the nature of the spiritual 
body lies, further, the indissolubility of the life. In the heavens, as 
the world of completed revelation of God, this life attains its super- 
natural consummation, and so the ascension has from the first been 
seen to be the self-evident consequence of the resurrection. In his 
exalted state, at the right hand of God, he is the guarantee for his 
church that, having begun the kingdom of God, and gathered his people 
for this purpose, he will also as the personal head lead them on to the 
goal. The God-man is now, as to his human side, taken up into the 
process of the heavenly life, and yet he never bears in his state of 
exaltation a creaturely side apart from the sphere of the inner life of 
Deity. In that exaltation the Lord exists in the same condition of 
glory which he had before, namely, a glory in keeping with the human 
nature united with the Logos to which he was from eternity deter- 
mined. 

An able and vigorous effort, from the standpoint of Lutheran orthodoxy, to 
restate and defend the doctrine of the person of Christ. The author affirms some prop- 
ositions which in the nature of things cannot be proven, although it may be said that 
it is equally impossible to disprove them. The distinction between the Son and the 
Logos, and the idea that the subject of the 4emosis is not the Logos but the Son, 


who is possessed of a divine-human consciousness of preéxistence although not 
actually preéxistent, is a somewhat novel dogma, but well worthy of consideration. 


MILTON S. TERRY. 


THE Mission OF JUDAISM. By OswaLp J. Simon; with opinions of 
twenty-one prominent writers, Jews and Christians, and a reply 
by Simon; Jewish Quarterly Review, January and April 1897, pp. 
177-223; 403-28. 

UNITARIANISM AND JUDAISM IN THEIR RELATIONS TO EacH OTHER. 
By C. G. MONTEFIORE ; tbid., 240-54. 


OswaLp J. Simon, a scholarly English Jew, contributed an article 
to the Fortnightly Review for October 1896 on “The Mission of 
Judaism” which attracted wide attention. In this article he argued 
that the time has come when progressive Judaism, with its high theism 
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and accumulated deposits of ethical wisdom as well as ethical fervor, 
should reach out and join hands with the non-Jewish elements in the 
community who share their monotheistic faith and their passion for 
ethics. He would have Jewish synagogues open on Sunday; services 
held in English and conducted in such a spirit as not to carry the 
national accent or emphasize the race demarkation. He would have 
them “fill a gap” in the religious world, not “assail any existing 
religious organizations.” The January number of the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review contains an interesting symposium upon this suggestion, 
in which some twenty-one different scholars, lay and clerical, Christian 
and Jew, men and women, take part. The list includes the chief rabbi 
Dr. Adler, Lady Magnus, and James Martineau, who is characterized 
as the “‘ greatest non-Jewish Unitarian of the age.” The same number 
contains a recent address delivered to the students of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford (the Unitarian theological school), by the learned editor 
of the Review, C. G. Montefiore, entitled “ Unitarianism and Judaism 
in their Relations to Each Other.” The symposium as well as the 
address is again considered and summed up in an article entitled 
“The Mission of Judaism,” by Mr. Simon, in the April number of the 
same magazine. All this matter makes a most interesting and sugges- 
tive contribution to the religious literature of the day, and the readers 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY will find it most suggestive 
food for thought. It is one more striking illustration of the theo- 
logical tendency of the day which is well expressed in the;Platonic 
phrase quoted by Mr. Simon, “a longing after the whole of things 
both divine and human.” The religious mind of this generation is, to 
borrow another word from Plato, “synoptic.” Religious progress by 
the emphasizing of antagonisms and the widening of chasms, or even 
the destruction of error, is giving way to the religious progress that is 
won by the discovery of harmonies, by the bridging of theological 
and dogmatic chasms, and by the encouragement of the virtues, the 
cultivating of the good. Men are saved more and more by a posi- 
tive passion for righteousness rather than by a negative dread of the 
opposite. 

Montefiore’s address begins by telling of how the Central Unita- 
rian Association of England sixty-seven years ago offered prizes for 
three essays intended to convert respectively the Roman Catholics, the 
Mohammedans, and the Jews. Miss Harriet Martineau wrote the 
essays, which “probably converted nobody but brought her in forty- 
five guineas.” The lecturer goes on to show that those were the days 
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when the people held that one religion was wholly true and another 
wholly false, and it was the business of Jew and Christian to pick what 
holes they could in the teaching of the founder of a rival faith. 
Things have changed. Now it is the imperfections rather than the 
excellences of a religion that bring pain to a rival, and present “the 
greater difficulty in our theistical explanations of the world and of its 
history.” ‘We would fain,” he tells us, “there was as much goodness 
and truth as possible in all the creeds which have influenced the lives 
and the actions of so many millions of our fellow-men.” It is from 
this standpoint that this learned Jew talks to the young Unitarian 
ministers of Oxford of their common work. He enumerates at least 
three points at which they come into vital touch, viz.: (1) The doc- 
trine of the Unity has somewhat different opposites and different 
implications to those of fifteen centuries ago. He says: “We are still 
-too apt to interpret or emphasize the great doctrine of the Unity in a 
numerical rather than in a metaphysical sense.” It is not now a 
mere question of philosophy, but a religious question that calls for a 
conception of God that will be “intimate, fervent, emotional.” (2) 
The Jew might join hands with the Unitarian with advantage to both 
in their search for the truth as far as it can still be found about Jesus 
and the New Testament. He conceives a new and valuable work pos- 
sible in this direction. He calls the three hundred years preceding, 
and the one hundred years following, the crucifixion of Christ the 
most mysterious periods of all human history. He conceives their 
position a most advantageous one from which to begin an effectual 
study of the origin of Christianity and the right appraisement of its 
founder. (3) And, lastly, he asks for this alliance in order to prove 
that the supposed meagerness of their religious belief is in truth 
adequate for the highest religious life. No aspect of creed or envi- 
ronment should be allowed to divert the main emphasis, which should 
always be on the religious life itself. 

In this he evidently agrees with Mr. Simon, who recognizes that 
religion is to be spread by contagion and not by precept; who tells 
us that the education of the world has in it three stages of develop- 
ment, viz., law, argument, example. Happy is he who has reached 
the third stage in his religious education. Mr. Estlin Carpenter, in 
the symposium alluded to, asks whether Judaism has produced any 
figures like those of Francis of Assisi, or Wesley, to which Mr. Simon 
replies: ‘I need only refer him to the twelfth-century Jewish mystics 
and to Akiba. For saintliness of life, for martyrdom, and heroic 
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devotion to a divine ideal, I challenge any scholar to produce the 
superiors, if indeed the equals, of those who laid down their worldly 
goods and their lives at the Spanish Inquisition.” 


It is but fair to say that the national equation is apparent in much of this discus- 
sion. Here in America the mission work of Judaism urged by Mr. Simon is already 
being carried on by many able rabbis, who every Sunday speak to many non-Jewish 
minds on the highest themes. And the “synoptic” tendency which seeks to establish 
a common religious home where the soul may be aided in its aspirations and sustained 
in its struggles upon the universal needs of human nature, the ethical hungering of the 
human heart, and the common ties of humanity is already manifesting itself in many 
practical ways. Mr. Montefiore and others of these writers clearly assert that the 
religion that rests in negations, that needs the existence of some would-be orthodox or 
Trinitarian church as its foil, has small hold upon the future. The making of saints 
is the test as well as the business of all religions. 


Cuicaco, ILL. JENKIN LLoyD JONEs. 
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